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PREFACE. 



This work was prepared with the hope of rendjring the study of fiDglish 
Grammar more interesting and profitable than is usually the case under the 
ordinary methods of instruction. 

Testimonials from the highest sources, received since the first edition ipa 
pubhshed, have led the author to believe that his efforts to this end have not 
been entirely in vain. 

The work has been carefully revised, and a considerable part of it re-written, 
for the present edition. It has been enlarged by the addition of Introductory 
Lessons, Orthography, Proeody, and other matter necessary to make the work 
more complete as a Grammar of the language. 

The subjects oP Etymology and Syntax, are divided into three Parts. In the 
first, tlis Parts of Speech are defined, and their offices and relations explained. 
The noun is first illustrated in a familiar way, but still in a manner to relieve 
the teacher of the labor which properly belongs to the learner, by exercises 
on the black board or slate, and by supplying nouns in sentences which are 
left incomplete, fhnuo exercises are sufliciently extended to give a clear 
understanding of the Part of speech under oxammation. 

The Verb ii next explained by a similar method. The Noun and the Verb 
are now united to form a sentence. 

The idea of a $enienc$ is impressed upon the mind of the learner by a variety 
of exercises, questions and explanations. Ho is taught that the Noun and the 
Verb are the most important parts of speech, and that without employing both, 
no idea can be fully expressed in language. 

Tht Parts of ipeech which extend or limit, or in any manner modify the 
meaning of the Noun, are next in their proper order clearly illustrated and 
defined, and in like manner, the modifications of the Verb are explained. 

1%e sentence which vras begun with two words, viz i the Noun and the Verb, 
ii thus gradually extended, as nature dictates in learning language, and in a 
manner which can hardly fail of making the relation of words well understood 
by the learner. 

After the sentence has been thus constructed, and the office and relation of 
each Part of speech expLiined, and allcr the terms by which its dlHcrent parts* 
are denommated, have boon illustrated and defined, Exercises in Analysis are 
introduced, by which the learner is l.inght tci ropolvo a sentence into the pie 
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ments of which it is composed. Even young pupils will peribrm such exer 
cises with surprising interest and facility, and will unconsciously gain, in a lit- 
tle time, more knowledge of the structure of Language, than he can acquire 
by a drilling of several years in the usual routine a£ parsing. 

In Part II. the parts of speech are again taken u, in the same order, and 
their variations and forms are explained, and exercise^ in farsino are intro- 
duced, in addition to those in Analysis and Compo- -ion, which were com- 
menced in Part I. 

A few Rules of constraction are employed in this Part, to guide in the ex 
ercise of parsing. 

Part III. 18 devoted to Syntax and Composition; in this part, the rules and 
principles of construction established by usage, are illustrated by examples 
drawn from the best authorities, and arranged in exercises under the ralea, re- 
spectively for analyzing and parsing ; and to these are subjoined other exer- 
cises for Composition, having reference to the same principles of construction. 
Special attention is given in this part to the use of connectives j and to the ex- 
planation of difficult poroses and combinations. 

The Exercises in Composition throughout the book bring into immediate 
practice each principle explained 5 and besides their practical advantage, they 
are a useful means of mental discipline. 

From the plan thus briefly explained, it will be perceived that the main de- 
sign of this work is to exhibit a method of instruction which may relievo the 
monotony and medianical drudgery usually attending the study of Grammar, < 
not by innovations and noveltieSf but by a simple and natural couvse of exer- 
cises, which, if properly attended to, will not only ensure tliorough progress in 
the knowledge of the subject, but will teach the method by which language 
may be studied with the greatest pleasure and advantage, and by which it can 
be employed with the most strength and propiiety. 

The space allotted for this preface does not admit of a particular enumera- 
tion of the works consulted and referred to. It may be sufficient to say that 
the work has been a long time in contemplation, and that the best authorities 
from Home Tooke, Murray, Crombie, 4tc., down to the present tine, have 
been consulted. 

The acknowledgments of the author are dae to Rev. Solomon Adams, of 
Boston, for many valuable hints and criticisms dnriBg th« progress of the pi«»> 
ent edition throa|^ the press. 
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FAKmAB mSTBUCnON EOS TOUNG BEGINNEBS. 



Tarn following Introductory pagw an prefizad to tha wcnk, mainly fcr tha prnpoiB of 
ncgeating to the toactaer a familiar and intaUigibb mathod of azplaininf to tha laamai 
Uw formation of words and aentancos ; tha tarma ampioyad in Giammar ; and tha daari* 
ilcalion of words into what is called the Paris of SpeaclL 

Each leason presents a subject for a fomiliar lectura, with a Aw iUaatxationa which 
can be ^'aried or extended at the discretion of tha teacher. 

LESSON L {LetUrt,) 

NoTB.— Let the class stand at the Bladcboard, or be famished with slates whila 
practising these lessons ; or the teacher can do the writing on the Board for the claaa. 

Write the marlu or letters a, e, t, o, u, Sound or utter each eeptrately.* 
Write the letten b, e, djfj g^j, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, t, t, v. Endeavor to sound 
each by itself, not using a, t, or ii before or aAer them. Try to sound b and d 
in the word bird, e in the word €ai,f'm faith, gr in go, ik in kind, a in tail,J in 
judge, t in toil. 

Soond a in the words baU, bat, bar, bdlL 

Sound e in mete, met ^ 

Sound t in pi$u,pu^ 

S6nnd o in note, not, move, 

Sound II in tube, tub,ftdl. 

What is the difference between the letten a,e,t,o,u, and the letten b, e, d, 
/,ff,and*7 

Ane. The letten afe,i,o,u, can be soifiided easUy alone, and ore called 
toeale or vowele. The other letten are with difficulty sounded without the aid 
of the Towels, and are called eoiuonante, 

LESSON n. ( Worde.) , 

Put the letten b, d, r, i, together in such a way that they will call to mind 
something whieh you have seen. In like manner place the letten h, 9,r, e, o ; 
^fgfO; w,i,d,n; r,n,i,a. 

*Let tha class practise, simultaneously, on the different sounds of these letten, with a 
ftdl and distinct utterance. 
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When lettera are put together so as to meu loiiietUBg, thej fona 
Before letters were iayented certain pictorei or eigni were nied in .wtitiBC iA- 
itead(rf' words. 

RziLLRx.— The wholo number of words, coiuBting of aboixt 
40,000, IB divided into eight differtrU claBses or sorts. 

. LESSON in. {ClnmficiUum qf voordM.) Nouhs, Frohouss. 
One clan of words consists of the noma of things which we can ma or Ihlik 

or. 

Write the names of the objects which yon can see or think of. 

Does every object have a name! Ana, A large number of objects of the 
same kind has a common name. There is a great number of hones, and but 
one common name for all, viz i horst. 

The name "tree*' is given to a great nnmber of objects. 

Do any objects have aipartieuiar name which is applicable to no other ob- 
ject f AnM. Some objects are so important that we wish to speak of them sep- 
arately, and for convenience, we give them a particular name 3 as, Washington, 
Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, &c. 

Will you gi?e particular names to some mountains T cities f rivers f towns f 
persons f 

Do trees, birds, fish, stones, have particular names 1 Why not f 

Words which denote the names of objects and things are called 

Nouns. 

Write the words 1, thoUf he, she, it, we, you, theff, Aim, h€, them, u>hOf whieh. 
Are these words namss of things T An$, They are not names or nonns, 
bat they stand in place of nouns and are called pronouns. 

Example^— I heard from my brother yesterday 3 he was welL Tbfb woid As 
ii used to avoid repeating brother. 

LESSON IV. {CUueiJkation qfworde.) Verbs. 

Write the words aings, rune, neigka. 

Do these words denote the names of objects T What do they denote T Ana. 
They denote what something does. Wliat sings 7 What runs T %Vhat neighs ? 

Write other words which will denote vhat a man, a korae, a lion, a dog, does. 

How does the word bird, differ from, the word stn^s ? Ana* The first is the 
name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the words^x and runal horae and neighef 
dog and barkal atm and ahinea? Vfind and blowa? 

Words which denote what any thing does, nas done, or will 
do, are called Verbs. 
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BxMARK.-— The two claases of words explained, vii x (Ac noun and the verb 

mprise a largo part of all the words in the English language. 

LESSON v. {Classification qf words.) Adjectives. 

Write the words good, greatf loise, prudenL Are these words noons 7 Why 
I !t 7 Write each before the noun man. What do these words denote, when 
1 sd before man 7 Ans, They denote what kind of a man, or the qtuUily of a 
I m. ' 

Write words which will show what kind of a house you IWe in— -what kind 
Q . 3l book you hold in your hand — < what kind of a day it is. 

These words which denote what kind or quality, are called Ad* 

JiiCTITES. 

JE7oTB.~ The wotHls ox or a and the are generally called articla, but as they resemble In 
tb > office the wordd one, thitf that, &c., they are sometimes classed with adjecUres 
which limit or restrict the meaning of nouns, and are called Definitive adjectives. 

What is the difTerence between the words horse and gray J Ans. The word 
horse is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the kind, or quality of 
something. 

What is the difference oetween the words light md pleasant? boy and good? 
tree and high 7 house and large 7 

Apply three adjectives to man ; three to child ; three to day; three to night ; 
four to horse. 

The adjective is a part of speech next in importance to the noun and verb, 
it comprises a Isrge number of words which are uied to ezpieis the qualities 
or to limit the meaning of nouns or pronouns; 

LESSON VI. {Classification qf words.) Adverbs. ' 

Write the words pUasanay, sweeUy, cheexfttUy. 

Can these words be joined to a noun 7 In the expression, the sun shines, to 
which word can pleasantly be joined to make sense ? What kind of a word ii 

^ines? 
" The bird sings sweetly." Which word shows how the bird sings 7 
« The night was very dark." Which word shows how dark the night was ? 

What kind of a word is dark 7 " He came yesterday." Which word denote* 

the time 7 With which word is yesterday connected 7 

Words which denote numnery time, qvumtUyj &c., are called Ad- 

There are three other classes of words, termed pRpposiTions, see $ 103 
CJONJDNCTIONS, BOO $ 107 J INTERJECTIONS, soo J 41; wWch comprise but few 
words compared with the classes which have been explained above. 
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SUMMARY. 

What is the namber of words estimated to be in the English langosge T 
Into what sorts or classes are these words divided, as explained in preceding 
lessons. 

Name the Parts of Speech. Ana, Turn houh, thr pronouit, thr ad- 
jective, THE VERB, THE ADYERB, THE PREPOSITION, THE CORJURCTIOR, 
and THE IHTERJECTIOR. 

LESSON Vn. {The ienUnce.) 

Write on the board or slate, in separate colimms, the following fiOMU wad 
verb$, 

JVotmt. Verbt. 

Wind. Shine. 

Snow. Flies. 

Stars. Blows. 

Place the noans and the verbs together in such a way that they will mik* 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above 7 

Words put together in such a manner as to express an idea, form a sir 
TENCE ; as, 7%« wind blows, the ttars thine. 

Write sentences, using the following words. 

WaUr, ice, treet, tun, hone, grow, meU$,Jreeze9, ahinet, doge, chiUbnn, («rft, 
play, walk, men, hoye, ride, rolls, ball. 

What parts df speech have you used in each sentence.? 

Mora.— Ei^ery sentence contains at least one verb, and one noun, or sooMlUnff stand* 
ing for a noun. 

Write six sentences using such nouns and verbs as you can recollect 

LESSON VOL (ModifieaHona.) 

Join some adjectives to each of the nouns in the following sentences to de- 
• note some quality ; as. The oak falls —join an adjective to the noun oak, and 
the sentence will read, " the sturdy oak falls." 

The — youth learns. — children obey. 

The — sun shines. The -^ child weeps. 

The — bird sings. The — water flows. 

Join an adverb to each of the verbs in the sentences above ; as. The youth 
learns readily; readily is an adverb joined to the verb learns. 

Point out the adjectives, nouns, verbs and adverbs in the following senten« 
ecs. 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The angry waves dash violently. 

The gentle wind blows softly. The joyful tidings came to-day. 
The itUe bird sings sweetly. A wise man acts prudently. 
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LESSON IX. {Formation qftenUncet.) 
Write in separate columns the following ttdjeeiives, runma, verbs and 



Adjedives. 


Nouns. 


Verbs. 


Adverbs, 


pleasant, 


cloud, 


shines, 


frowningly. 


kind, 


sun, 


hangs. 


brightly. 


proud, 


parents, 


conducts. 


carefully. 


dark, 


youth. 


provide, 


unbecomingly. 



Place four of the words aboTo together, so as to form a sentenee ; na, The 
dariL doud hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X. {Obfeet.) 

Write on the board or slate, " The wind shakes the leaves.^ 

Which noun denotes the thing that acts 1 Ans, Wind. 

Which noun denotes the thing acted upon 1 Ans. Leaves. 

Which word expresses the action of the wind upon the leaves 7 Ans, The 
verb shakes. 

Write the following sentences, and point out the noons which denote the 
actor, and the thing acted upon. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the bell. 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In what condition or relation is the noun sun, in the first sentence f Ans, 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. 

In what state or relation is the noun snow ? Ans, In the state or relation 
^vluch denotes the thing acted upon. 

The condition or relation of a noun in a sentence is called its 
case. 

The noun which denotes the doer or the thing spoken of, is in the nomttio- 

Hveeaee, 
The noun which denotes the thing acted upon is in the obfeeUve ease.* 
Point out the nominative and objective cases in the sentences above. See 

$64, §65, $57. 

NoTK.— The cases of nouns need to be illustrated mors fully than the limits of thess 
first lessons will permit. But the teacher will be al)l« by a Jittleoial Instruction to make 
the subject perfectly intelligible to young learners. In this connection may be explained 
Ihe difference between a transitive and an intransitive verb ; and also the number and 
gender of nouns. 

LESSON XI. {Prepositions, 4»c.) 

Write, " Rain faUs — the clouds." 

Place some word before " the clouds" to make sense. 



* The subject of a verb in the passive form is an exception to this remark. 
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They went — Boitoii •— the can. 
llace a word before ** Boston'' and one before " the cars" to make aeose. 

The words which have been supplied are called PREPOsiTioirStf 
For further explanation and exercises, see § 3L 

Write, " James -— Charles •— Thomas are brothers/' 
" George reads — writes." 
What words shoald be supplied, to connect James with Charles 7 Chailes 
with Thomas 7 reads with writes 7 

He is happy hecmue he is good. 
What word connects ht u happy with fu it good? 
The part of Speech used to connect sentences or words, is called a cov • 
TTHCTioN. See $ 39. 
Interjections are exclamatoiy words « as, ! ah ! alas ! See $ 41. 

LESSON xn. 

When the ports of speech and their offices are well understood, the leanier 
can proceed to the exercise of forming sentences, gradually extending them bj 
joining qualifying words to the principal parts, according to the following 
method. 

Sevteitcb. The wind drives. 

Join an a4f«c<to£.— -The ietnpeatwnu wind driyes. 

Join an objective cate.^— The tempestuous wind driTes tht $h$p. 

Join an adverb^^The tempestuous wind drives the ship vioUnUy. 

Join a prtpoaiiion and C "^^ tempestuomi wind drives the ship violait- 
a nounfoUotring. ( ly eigaintt tJu rocka. 

Extend the following sentences in a similar way. 

The horse draws — The scholar le.vns •— 

The sun warms -— Birds build -— 

The tree bears — The tiger seizes — 

Such exercises can be varied or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 

Remark^— Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the study of 
Grammar, but also serve to facilitate the prc^ess c^ the young learner, in w^ 
qfolring a knowledge of the essential principles of language. 



White. 


Proper. 


Wise. 


Barks. 


Rules. 


Sees. 


Runs. 


Master. 


Strives. 
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LESSONS FOR PARSING. 

LESSON I. 

Point out the nouns and verbs in the columns below. 

Cxsar. Dog. King. Cato. 

Yesterday. 

Shines. 

Useful. 

Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the same columns. 

LESSON n. 

DniECTiON. — ^The noun which denotes that of which something 

is said, is in the nominative case. 

The blvA sings. Time flies. 

The dogs howl. The moon is bright 

Men labor. The stars twinkle. 

LESSON IlL 

Direction. — Some adjectives are joined to nouns, to qualify 
their meaning ; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 

Mention what the adjectives qualify in the following expressions. 
Tall trees. A mild disposition. A fleet horse. 

Pale moon. A rapid current A ferocious tiger. 

Lurid sky. A florid countenance. A stormy night 

The day is long. The sky is blue. Time is short 

LESSON IV. 

Direction. — A verb is used to assert something about that 

which its nominative denotes ; as, The rain falls ; the verbyb^^ a 

naed to assert something about rain. 

Point out the nominative case, and the word which is used to afscrt some- 
tiiing. 

Charles reads. The fire bums. 

James studies. The coachman drives. 

The farmer ploughs. The scholar learns. 

LESSON V. 
Direction. — The noun which follows a transitive* verb is in the 

*The teacher can much more easily explain the idea of a tranntive verb, by fomiUar 
oral instruction^ than can be done in a book. See 9 10, 4. 
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objective case; as, The miser loves gold; gold is in the objectiTW 
case. 

Point out the nouns in the objective case in the following eentencei. 

Charles reads his book. The fire bums the wood. 

James studies his lesson. The coachman drives his team. 

The farmer ploughs his ground. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON VI. 

Direction. — ^Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

NoTB. — Adverbs maj be generally known by asking hotofwhen 7 or A010 mueht thff 

word that answers ia Ihe adverb. 

The bird flies, [how ?] Ans. Swiftly 3 swifUy is the adverb ; he ii venr ill ; 
How ill 7 the adverb answers. 

Point out the adverbs in the following sentences, and show to what words 
they are joined. 

The boat arrived to day. I esteemed him too highly. 

^The ship was launched yesterday. He is very negligent. 
1 dislike his conduct exceedingly. She sings sweetly. 

LESSON vn. 

Direction. — ^A preposition connects the noun following it, is 
sense, to some word preceding it ; as, He returned from Boston 
from connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what worda the prepositions connect in the follovidng sentencea. 
For a list of prepositions see $ 105. 

He dwells in the city. The soldiers were in the campi 

The ship has sailed for London. The city was taken by the Americans. 

He l^as buried beneath the river« The hill slopes towards the East. 

The boy stood on the burning deck. The Mexicans were conquered in the battle. 

LESSON vin. 
Point out the different parts of speech and show their relation. 

The Americans conquered the Mexicans in the battle at Palo Alto. 

The army under General Scott captured the fine city of Vera Cruz» 

The robin sings sweetly in the Springi The flower blooms in the meadow^ 
The lambs skip over the hills. The Spring is the most delightful season of the 
ycaii 

God created the earth; he covered it^%dth verdure : 

The sun shines at his command ; he crowns the year w^ith loving kindness 
tlis mercy is over all the works of his handi 



GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the science which teaches the prim 
dples^ and the proper construction^of the English language* 

$ L GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TERMS. 

English Grammar is generally divided into four parts, — Orthog' 
raphyf Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, 

Orthography, (Greek ortkos, "correct," and grapho " to write,'^ 
treats of letters, and teaches their power and proper uso. 

Etymology, (Greek etumonj " true and proper use," and logos 
•* a word,") treats of words, and teaches tlieir derivation, classes, 
and variations. 

Syhtax, (Greek stmtaxis, "the act of arranging,") treats of sen- 
tences, and teaches the proper construction of words m jforming 
tfaenL 

Frosodt, {Greek prosoduxy) treats of accent, quantity and Teraifi- 
cation. 



« 



ORTHOGKAPHY. 

The organs of Speech are so formed, as to bo capable of ntter- 
ing sounds, significant of ideas. 

Language was spoken long before it was written. The first 
written language was in rude images, hieroglyphics, or pictures. 
Letters were a later invention. 
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§ 2. ALPHABET. {Division qfUtUn,) 



NoTB.— The word " Alphabet" \a derived from a/pha, beta, the names of the two firal 
rettera of the Greek Alphabet. The ter^i has reference onljr to the arnuigemeat of the let- 
kers ; as, A. R. ice. 

1. The Englisli Alphabet consists of twenty tax letters, vrliich 

represent sounds, or oiticulations. 

NoTB.— Articulation (artieulua, a joint^ consists in either wholly or partially Intercept 
log the voice bjr closing ox Joining the organs of siMech. 



VOWELS. 

2. Those letters which represent a free, uninterrupted sound, are 
called vowds. (Lat vocalis, that may be sounded,) as a, e, i, o, u; 
and Wj ondy when not occurring at the be^nning of a word or a 
ey liable. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Sound a in aU without articulating the U; sound a mat without articu* 
lating the t; also, a in ape without articulating thop; also a in arm without 
articulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words ; first pronouncing the word, then omiV 
tin^ the letters which follow the a, then sounding the a alone. 



1— a 2—41 S— a 

bate — ba — a bat— ba— a bir-.-ba— a ball— ba-oa 

fate —fa — a fat— fa — a far— fa— a fall — fa— a 

mate— ma— a mat— ma— a mar — mar— a wall-wap—a 

3 Treat the other vowela in a similar manner, in the following words. 
1-c 



eke — -e 


elk — e 


ice — -i 


in — i 


mete — me— e 


met — me — e 


mice — mi - 


- i mill — mi — i 


deep— dee— e 


set — se — e 


pine — pi - 


-i pin — pi — 1 


l-o 


2—0 


5-0 


promiscuouM. 


old-o 


off-o 


move-mo-o 


fate, fall, far, fat 


hope-ho-o 


not-no-o 


rove-pro-o 


me, met. 


1— CI 


2^-u 


3-«i 


mite, did. 


tabe-tiMi 


tab-tOHi 


fulMtt-u 


note, nor, more. 


ate-la-41 


mug-mu-u 


puU-pilHI 


tone, tan, foIL 
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CONSONANTS. 

3. Letters which are used only incoiinection with vowels for tha 
purpose of articulation, are called consonants. (Lat consonanif 
" sounding together." 

4. B, c, (hard,) g (hard) k, p, t, are called mu/es^r-they repreaent no 
dible synd. 

6. Cf (8ofl;)y^ g (soil,) hfj, r, s, v, x, z, are called temivowels, or hd{f 
cby— they represent sounds obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

6. Lf m, n, r, are called liquids, — they easily coalesce with the MNUid of 
other letters with which they are associated. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Pronounce ha^ ka, pa, ta, ca, ga, 

2. Endeavor to sound b, k, p, t, c, g, without the a. What are these letters 
called? Why? 

3. Pronounce tf, ge, ja, re, ae, ve, ex, ze. 

4. Sound f, g, h, j, r, s, v, x, z, without the e. Do these represent a AiU 
sound 7 What are they called ? Why ? 

6. Pronounce the following words ; and as far as possible sound the conio- 
nan'ts alone. 

1. mtUea. 2. semivowels, 3. liquids, 

bat — b— t sauce — 8 — c lamb — 1— >b 

cap — c— p verge — v — n — g nor — n— -r 

sat — s^t servers — r— v long — 1— tif 

quake — q — k horse — h — r— s man — ^m — n 

LABIALS, DENTALS. &c. 

6. The consonants b, p, m, to,«, are called labials, (Lat. labia, ** s lip,'') be- 
cause the lips are employed in articulating them. 

7. The consonants d, t, e (sod,) g (sofl,) j, and s, x {tibiiant or hittingf) era 
called dentals, (Lat dena, " a tooth,") — they are articulated by pressing the 
tongue upon the teeth, 

8. The consonants k, e (hard,) g (hard,) y (at the begiiming of a syllable,) 
are called iiakrfob .— tl^ey are articulated by pressing the tongue against ths 
palate, 

9. H^and y are consonants when they begin a word or a syllable. 

^ 3. SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 

Non.~Tha ftDowhig analysis of the sounds of the vowds and consonants is taken by per- 
vission from a pan^tilet by £. M. Thurston, A. M., just published. A chart ingeniously 
•xhibiting the same analysis, and recently prepared by Mr. T. is commended to thoss 
vrho wish to see a concise and philosophical representation of the elements and sounds 
«f tho English Uuupiage. 
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A 

The vowel a has four sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. a in fate, 2. a in fat, 3. a in far, 4. a in fall. 
It is also used to represent the sound of e in many, and o in what. 

The vowel e has two sounds peculiar to itself ; as, 

1. « in mete, 2. e in met. 
It is also used to represent the second sound of a in there ; the lecond MMtad 
of t in £ngland, and Uie second sound of ti in her. 

I 

The vowel i has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

li i in pine, 2. { in pin. 
It is used also to represent the first sound of e in machine, and the Mcond 
sound of win bird. 

O 

The vowel o has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. o in notOf 2. o in not, 3. o in movei 
It is also used to represent the second sound of u in dove, and the sound of «9 
united with ti in one. 

U 

The vowel u has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. ti in tithe, 2^ u in tub, 3. u in full. 
It is used also to represent the second sound of e in bury ; the second soimd 
oft in busy 3 the sound of 10 in qtioit, and the sound of jfu in udon. 

EXERCISE. 

Name the Towel sounds in the following woids. 
Ale, arm, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash. 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pull. 

$ 4. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 
The following consonants have but one sound. 

1. ( as in 6ite, ft as in kite, j) as in pail, 2 as in fote, r as in rate, o as in 
rain, ah as in s^ll, zh like « in pleasure, ngr as in thingr^ th sharp as in thin, tk 
flat as in thou,j as in joy, m as in man. 

The consonant A is an aspirate, and has one sound as in Aand. 



/ as in^n, 


a 


•I 


gr as in g:ave, 


u. 


a 


n as in notO; 


u 


u 


• as in sin, 


U 


a 


1 as in time, 


U 


u 


to as in toave, 


a 


u 


y as in yet, 


u 


a 


z as in zone, 


a 


u 


tA.au in i*Aiiw«f> 


a 


a 
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2. Each of the following consonants has one sound pecaliar to itself, and is 
jsed to represent one or more of the sounds of other consonants as follows t 

<2 as in ^ate, and represents j as in solcTier. 

V as in q/; ■" 
j as in gem. 
ng' as in sifigular. 
z as in his, sA as in sugar, and zA as in plearara 
sA as in nation, and cA as in natore. 
ti as in broton. 
t as in t^^ant. 
zh as in azure. 

sA as in mac/line. A; as in cAoni8,andAtoaflindkoiri 
C and G are harcl before a, o, m, r, Z, and sofl before e, t, and y. 

$ 6. SUBSTITUTES, OR EQUIVALENTS. 

CONSONANT SUBSTITUTES. 

Substitutes are characters which have no sound peculiar to 
U ^mselves, but are used to represent the sound of other letters. 

EXAMPLES. 

The character e represents k before a, o, u, 2,r ; and the sound of • befora % 
ly «aid y ; the sound of z in sacrifice, and the sound of sA as in ocean. j 

Q represents the sound of A; as in liguid. 
X ** " gz as in ei;act, and z as in xanthusi 

Ph ** *' f 9k in pAlegm, and « as in StepAen. 

Gh* ** ** /* as in cougA, and X; as in hougA. 

▼ OWEL SUBSTITUTES.* 

A a represents a as in Boalam. 
Ae ** long e as in C<esar, and short e as in diaeresis. 
Ai ** a as in plaid, e as in again, t long, as in aisle, i 

short, as in Yillain, and w short, as in Britoini 

Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of o as in 
extraordinary. 

Au represents the second sound of a as in draugAt, and the first sound of a 
as in gauge, the third sound of a as in aunt, the fourth sound of a as in caiight, 
the first sound of o as in hautboy, and the second sound of o, (or the fourth sound 
of a) as in laurel. 

* The compounds here tenned substitiUea are usually called diphthongs or dtgrapAs^ 
when composed of twoTOwels; tnphtlumgs, when composed of three vowels. 
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iito repreienta a as in low. jlyreprasenta thefintioondafaumday^aod 
the eecoLd sound of e as in Boyti. 

Ea represents the first sound of a as in st«ak, tlic third sound of a as in heart, 
the first sound of e as in tea, the secoud sound of e as in head, and the second 
sound of u as in vengeance. 

Et represents the first sound of e as in tree, and the second sound of t as ui 
been. 

Ei represents the fijot sound of a as in veil, the second so',ind of a iis in their, 
the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of e as in heifer, the first 
sound of t as in height, and thA second sound of i as in forfeit. 

Eo represents the first sound of e as in people, the second sound of e as in 
leopard, the first sound of o as in yeoman, the second sound <^o ao in George, 
and the second sound of ii as in dungeon. 

Eu represents the first sound of u as in deuce, and the third sound of « as in 
iheum. 

Ew represents the first sound of o as in seto, and the first sound of « as in 
deto.. 

Ey sepresents the first sound of a as in prej^, and the first sound of e as in key. 

la represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the second sound of t 
is in marriage. 

It represents the first sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e as in quo 
tient, the first sound of i as in die, and the second sound of i as in sieve. 

/i represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

lo represents the first sound of u as in nation. 

j|^ represents the second sound of u as in Lucius. 

Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in broad, and the first sound of o as 
in boot 

Oe represents the first sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as in 
foetid, the first sound of o as in doe, and the third sound of o as in shoe. 

Oi represents the first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of i as in 
tortoise. 

Oo represents the first sound of o as in door, the third sound of o as in fool^ 
• the second sound of u as in flood, and the third sound of u as in good. 

Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in ought, the first sound of o as in 
though, tho second sound of o as in cough, and the third sound of o as in soup, 
the second sound of u as in rough, and the third sound of u as in could. 

Ou) represents the first sound of o as in know. 

Va represents the second sound of a as in gteorantee, the third sonnd of a as 
in guard, and the first sound of u as in mantuamaker. 

Ut represents the second sound of e as in guest, the third sound of u as in 
true, the first sound of u as in blue, and the second sound of n as in conquer. 

Vi represents the first sound of t as in guide, the second sound of t as in 
guilt, the third sound of u as in fruit, and the first sound of u as in juice. 



ASD EXERCISES. 
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Uo repreaents the lecond sound of u as in liquor. 
Uy represents the first sound of i as in buy, 
Aioe represents the fourth sound of a as j|i awe, 
^j/e represents the first sound of a as in aye. 

Ban represents the first sound of o as in beau, and the fint loond of « u ia 
ieauty. 
Eou represents the second sound of u as in herbaceoas. 
JSye represents the first sound of i as in eye, 
leu represents the first sound of ti as in adieu. 
lou represents the second sound of u as in gractottf. 
lew represents the first sound of u as in vteto. 
Oeu represents the third sound of u as in manoeuTer. 
Owe represents the fiirst sound of o as in owe, 

DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same syllable. 
There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay, the adverb of 
affirmation, oi or ot/, and ou or ow. 

In the first, a has its third sound, and y represents the first sound of e. In the 
second o has its second sound, and i or y the 3rst sound of e, as heard in the 
words toa, joy In the third, o has its second sound, and ti or w has the third 
sound of u, as heard in bound f town, 

NoTB.— The « and the y In the diphthongs, represent the first sound of e somewhat clip- 
ped, still it ia the element of e as liearU in me. 

$6. WORDS. 

1. A trorrf consists of two or more letters, and is usually the sign 

of an idea. 

2. A sijUoMt is a word, or such a part of a word as is uttered by 

one articulation. 

3. A word of one syllable is termed a monosyllable ; of two sylla- 
bles, a dissyllable ; of three syllables, a trisyUabU ; of more than three 
{syllables, a polysyllable. 

RxdtafxSpdUng may he firand In the Appodlx. 
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Directions for (he use qf Capital Letters. 

It waET formerly the custom to begin every noun with ft capital; but aa ibm 
practice was troublesome, and gave^e writing or printing a crowded and coa« 
fused appearance, it has been discontinued. It is, nowever, very proper to be-> 
gin witti a capital, in the following instances, viz ? 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any^ 
other piece of writmg. 

2. The first word after a period; and if the two sentences are 
independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity. 

EXAMPLES. 

" God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence^ 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit.^' 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, 
ships, and common nouns personified. 

EXAMPLES. 

'^ George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thamea, the Sea-horse/' 

5. All titles of honor, professions, or callings, also the names of 
religious sects, courts, societies, and public bodies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Governor, Judge, Esquire, Baptists, Friends, Congress, the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court." 

6. Names of months, and the days of the week. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, 
" Grecian, Roman, English, French and Italian." 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Always remember this ancient maxim: 'Know thyself.'" "Our great 
Lawgiver says, 'Take up thy cross daily, and follow me/" 

But when a quotation is brought in indirectiy after a comma, a 
capital is unnecessary : as, <' Solomon observes, ' that pride goes 
before destruction.'" 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with 
a capital ; as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

9. Every noun and principal word in the tides of books. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language ;'' "Thomson's Seasons ^ 
"Rollings Ancient History." 

10. The fii^st word of every line in poetry. 

11. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capi- 
tals; as, " I write ;" " Hear, O eartli !" 

12. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi* 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the principal sabjecl 
of the composition. 
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ENGLISH 6BAMMAB AND EXERCISES. 



PARTI. 



This part embraces the essential pnnciples of Grammar, which will be more 
folly detailed in the subsequent parts of the work. Additional examples and 
exercises can be easily supplied in such parts as may need further illustration^ 
than 18 afforded in the book. 

§7. PAETS OF SPEECH. 

Words are divided into eight sorts or kinds, called 
pAKTS OF Speech. See Familiar Lessons, HI, IV, V, 
VI. 

THEIK NAMES. 

1. The NOUN. 4. The VERB.f 

' 2. " Pronoun. 5. " Adverb. 

8. " Adjective.* 6. " Preposition. 

7. The Conjunction. 

8. " Interjection. 

1. The principal parts of Speech are the noun and the 

VERB. 

2. No idea can be fully expressed in language, withont 
Dsing a noun or a pronoun, and a verb. 

*The Article is classed under the Adjective, 
t The Participle is considered a part of the yerb. 
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EXERCISE.'* 

Expren an idea about wind, in (too trorcb— also, about 
firef water wood ice 

boy time tree bird. 

What parts of speech have been employed T 

The learner can now express an idea, (using the noun and the vtrb,) iboiit 
mch objects as can readily be called to mind. 



§8. THE NOUN. 

Note.— The meaning of the word noun, is ▲ vahx— (Latin nomen.) 

1. Every name is a noun. 

Mention the names of the objects in this room. 

2. The name of every person, object, or thing, which can 
be thought of, or spoken of, is a noun. % 

Mention all the nouns or names, you can recollect. ^ 

EXEKCISE. 

For the Board or SlaU, 

1. Write the name% of the objects in a school room. 
% Write the names of animals in a farm yard. 

3. Write the nanus of flowers in a garden. 

4. Write the name* of trees in the forest 

5. Write the iwmei of certain habits ; as, Slothy diligence j ^c, 

6. Write the names of certain vices 3 as, PrtffanenesSy lying, 4*c. 

7. Write the names of certain virtues ; as, Berutolence, generosity f 4*e> 

♦ Exercises of this kind may be performed with pleasure and profit to the 
learner upon a black-board or slate. Oral exercises may be added in cases 
where the learner does not comprehend the subject perfectly. 

t ^ or the, may be placed before each of these words ; as, ' The fire,' etc 

t The words thing and object are used in this book m the widest sense. The 
word thir^ is applied indiscriminately, to inanimate objects, and to abstract 
qualities. The word object is applied to persons, and to every thing which is 
presented to the senses. The learner should be careful not to confound this 
general meaning of object^ with its specific signification as a grammaUcail term 
opposed to svbject. 
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8. Write the namet of the fiy^ senses ; as, Heating, ^ 

9 Write the names of the metals ; as, Gold, S^e. 

10. Write the tuuMs of the persons and places whibh yoa can recollect 

What part of speech has been used to denote the objects and things whoN 
hames have been written ? Why 7 

3. When a noun denotes but one person or thing, it is in the 
STNGULAB NUMBER ;* as, Pen, book, letter. 

4» When a noun denotes more than one person or thing, 
it is in the plural number ; as. Pens, books, letters. 

5. The names of individual persons, places and things, are 
failed PROPER nouns ; as, Charles, Boston, ApriL 

6. Other names are called common nouns. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the nouns in the following examples. 

The moon rises in the easU Washin^on was a native of 
The fire bums on the hearth. Virgmia, 

Time is money, said Fnmklin. The sun, stars and planets. 

Snow and rain fidl fi*om the The sleep of the sluggard. 

clouds. Real friendship is enduring. 

The Amazon is the largest river Honor is the reward of valor. 

in the world. Justice, truth, and prudence. 
Which are common nouns 7 Proper T 

For the Black-board, 

Direction. — ^Every sentence after a period should be^ with a 
capital letter. 

(6) Place a noun before each of the following expressions. 

Model. 

— is hard. — is steep. 

The flint is hard. The hill is steep, 

— is pleasant — is kind. — is dark. — runs. 

— walka — reads. — writes. — mows. 

— is high. — is long. — studies. — shines. 

* A few terms, such as number , case, nominative, objective, ^c, are mtro- 
aced into t" " ' '"'" *" ""■ ' ""'* * *" -»--■— 

of their use. 



•Jaced into thispart to give variety to the exercises, and a general knowledg* 
5. Tliey are fully explained in Part IT, 
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(c) Connect two nouns with each of the following woidi to make fenao. 

Model. 

— loves — 

The Blvggard loves tleep, 

— loves — — hates — — pleases — — chooses — 

— strikes — — bums — — warms — — freezes — 

— writes — — studies — — deceives — —obeys — 

§9. DEFINrriON. 

1. A noun is the name by which any person or thing is 
caiQed. 

Why is the word lion a noun ? Ant, Because it is the name bj which a 
certain animal is called. 

Why is the word animal a noun ? Ana. It is the name by which liring be- 
ings are called. 

Why are the words CharleSf George^ Susan and Helen, nouns ? Why are 
the words rosCj lUy, pink, nouns 7 Why is the word tnan a noun T Atu, It 
is the general name or term by which the human species is called. 

Why are the words virtue, vice, icUenets, indtatry, temperance, beauty, and 
dtformUy, nouns 7 Ana. They are names or terma by which certain quali 
ties arc called. 

2. The names, then, of all persons, places, qualities and 
substances, are nouns. 

3. Nouns are sometimes called substantives. 



REVIEW. 

1. What are the parts of speech 7 2. What are the principal pajts ofapeochT 
3. What parts of speech must always be used in speaking or wnting, to expresa 
an idea fully 7 4. What is the meaning of the word noun 1 bi Repeat the 
definition of the noun. 6. Write on the board or slate, several examples of 
nouns. 7. What names are called proper nouns 7 Common 7 8. Are the 
words good, great, tall, hi^h, nouns f Why not 7 9. What kind of nouns are 
the words Charles, James, Boston, Portland 7 Why 7 10. What kind of nouns 
are the words earth, sun, virtue, vice, house, road? 11. Are the words lovetj 
xoalka, pleases, hates, shines, nouns 7 Why not 7 
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§10. THE VERB. 

Verb (Latin iMr6tim,a word) means a word. 

1. No assertion can be made about anj person or thing; 
without a verb. 

2. The noun and the verb are the principal words in ft sen* 
tence. 

EXERCISE. 

For (he Bodard or SlaU. 
{a) Place a word ifler each of the following nouui to make an aawitlfML 

ModeL 

The wind — The horse -— 

The wind Uows — The horse nnghs. 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain 
The day — Birds — The lion — The shipff— 

Fire — Flowers — Trees — Stars — 

(6) Poinc oat the Twhs in the fbllowing expressions 

The moon rises. The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. The sword kills. 

The loud thunder peals. The waves dash violently 

What part of speech has been employed- afler the notms sun, stars, 6tc. f 
Why are tlie words sun, stars, fire, &c.. called nouns 7 

In the expressions above, what is saia or asserted of the moon T Of the sun 7 
Of the fire 7 Of the child 7 What part of speech is used to make the asser- 
tion? 

8. Most verbs are used to assert the action of some person or 
thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

7%e hont runa. Which word is used to assert the action of the hone, or 

to express what the horse does 7 

The birdjliea. Which word is used to assert the action of the bird 7 

The worm creeps. Which is the verb 7 Why 7 

77*« wolf howls. Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the actor 7 

The bee hums. Which word denotes the actor 7 Which is used to assert 

the action 7 _ 

C 
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EXEEOISE. 
Uw a woid ailar the following noons to ezpctv lonie action. 

Bxamplit or Modd. 

niebifd— The row— Thefltara — 

The biid tingt. The rose Uooim The stars twmU/t, 

The COW — The tiger— The swallow — 

The lightning — The hail — Thunder — 

Glass — Smoke— Wood — 

The sea — The eel— The bear — 

What part of speech has been employed to express action T 

4i Many verbs assert the action of one person or thing upon 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

The sun xDorms the eartJu 
Which woid ia oped to assert the action or the sun upon the earth f 

, Thi wind drives the snott/. 

Which word denotes the doer T Which denotu the thing acted upon 7 
Which word is used to assert the action of the wind apon the snoto? 

EXERCISE. 

For the Board or Slate. 

(a) Sapply two verbs between the itouns in the same line to assert the 
action of one person or thing upon another. 

Modd» 

Jane — flowers. 
Jane plvcfct flowers. Jane euHdvaUs flowers. 

George — his brother. Trees — fruit Children — booka 
Water — tliirst Food — hunger. Eyes — light 

Teeth — food Earth— fniit Fire — wood 
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ModiL 

(6) Ufe a noon to denote the doer, and a verb to assert the action, befort 
the following nonnsi 

— light —light 

7%e 8un gives light Clouds obscure the light. 

— treea —children. — flour. —carriage. 
— grain. — book. — time. — money. 

5. Verbs whidi are used to assert the action of one person, 
object, or thing upon another, are called transitive verbs. 

The heat melts the wax. Why is melts a transiUve verb 7 Ans. It asserts 
what heat does to wax, or the action of heat upon wax. 
The sun warms the earth. Why is warms a transitive yerb f 
The fire consumes the wood. What kind of a verb is eonswnes 7 Why f 

§ 11. THE OBJECT. 

1. The object of a transitive verb is a noun or a pronoun 
which denotes the person or thing that the agent or doer acts 
upon or controls. 

EXAMPLES. 

Zeno duistised his slave. The noun slane denotes the person acted upon, 
and is therefore, the Qbject of the verb. 

God created the earth. Which word denotes the object 7 

Tlie wind drives the ship. Which word denotes the thing acted upon ? 
What then is the object 1 

TTie king ndes his people. Point out the object of the verb. 

J^e gentleman has a watch. What is the object of the verb has 7 

* 

2. The noun which is the' object of the verb, is said to be 
in the objective case. 

§12. DEFBVmON. 

1. A VERB is the part of speech by which any thing is 

asserted. 

2. Any verb which admits of an object is a transitive verb. 
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8. Any verb which does not admit of an object is an intrant* 
sitive verb, 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the verb and obfed, in each of the following sentencea. 

The swallow builds her nest The husbandman tills the ground 
Bees produce honey. The tree yields fruit 

(6) Hzpren the name of an object after each of- the following Terbe. 

Sickness causes — The earth produces — 

Worms destroy — God created -^ 

Are the above Terba transitive or instransitive 7 Whyt Are thevffbs 
tiands, wdUa, runa, shinea, transitive or intransitive 7 Why 7 

(c) Point out the nouns and verbs in the following sentences j also, the object 
of each transitive verb. 

A thief stole cloth from a draper. 
Birds build their nests in a secure place. 
Camels bear heavy burdens on their backs. 
The general gained the victory. 
The enemy desolated the country. 
The scholar studies his lesson. 
Perseverance overcomes difficulties. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the meaning of verb 7 2. Define the object of a verb . 3. De- 
fine the verb . 4. What parts of speech must be used to express an idea, or to 
make sense? 5. How aoes a transitive differ from an tntrcmjtiiive verb? 
S. What kind of verbs takes an object 7 

§ 13. THE SENTENCE. 

1. A sentence consists of such words as are employed to 
declare or assert any thing ; as, The scholar studies ; the 
plant grows. 

2. Every sentence includes, at least, a noun and a verb. 

3. Every sentence contains a subject and a predicate. 
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} 14. THE SUBJECT.^ 

The sylbject of a sentence denotes that of wUch 8ome> 
thing is asserted 

EXAMPLES. 

Tlu earth irembied, is aMntence. The Bubject is the noun earth s it de 
■oies the thing of which something is asserted. 
TTu Jlowere bioom. What is the subject 7 Why f 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the subjects of the following sentences. 

The tree rocks. The worm creex>8. 

The day dawns. The leaf shakes. 

The sword glitters. The snow melts. 

The branches bend. The sun sets. 

{b) Supplj three subjects for each of the following TeriM. 

Moid. 

— flics. 
The bird flies. Time flies. The enemy flwB, 

-—stands. — sleeps. — awakes. — rises. 

— falls. — sits. — ^ walks. — dreami, 

— conunands. — burns. — reads. — shaks. 

(c) Point out the nouns which denote the subjects and objects, in tho foUowiag 

sentences. 

The king conquered the enemy. The tree yields fhiit. 

The soldiers besieged the town. The moon mthdraws her light 

The foxes deceived the huntem Bees collect honey. 

The wolf followed the lamb. Hunters pursue the game. 

4. The noon which is the subject of the verb is in the nomr 
tjiative case. 

In the sentences above, king, 9olditT9,fhxe», and too\f, are^m the nominative 
SBse. What others are in the nominative T 



* The tubject is here defined as a gramnuUical term. In logiCf the subject 
of thouffht is always some person or thing. A similar distinction is made be- 
tween tEe terms Qqject ejnd predicate in grammar, and the same terms in logic 
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5. To find the word which is in the nominative case, in- 
quire what word denotes that of which something is assert 
ed. 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the nonni in the nominative case in the following Bentences. 

The child plnysj» The trees grow. 

Tlie leaf sb'dces. The fox barks. 

Tlie liorse neighsi The ball rolls. 

Time flies. Idleness produces poverty. 

The sun sets in a cloud. The master taught him to write. 

The sky is clear. Contentmeiit is a blessing. 

The apples are ripe. Union is strcngtii. 

§ 15. THE PREDICATE.^ 

Note.— To predicate, iignifies to affirm, to asurt, to dedare. 

The predicate of a sentence consists of iho word oi 
words, which wo uso in assorting any thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

The son shines ; shines is the predicate ; it is osed to 
Bert something about the son. 

The grasM growB. Point out the prediaite. Why ii it called predieatt 1 
7%< Mhip uriU. Point out the predieale. 
The day it pUtuanL What ia awerted of day f 

EXERCISE. 

Supply two predicatei for each of the following boobs. 

ModeL 

Trecf — Roiea — 

Treea bloaom, Roees anfragrani. 

Earth — Water — Dog — Clouds — Snow — Horse-— 
Bcrpeni— Vapor— Fire— Mm — Boy — Rtia — 
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What part f^ speech has been used in asserting somathhig of the tnfcjecti 
above 7 Whai parts of speech have been defined 7 

§ la The Verb Be. 

1. Amy are, was, is, are parts of the verb be. 

2. The verb be asserts only the existence of the subject ; aSy 
1 am; L e., I exist. The world is ; i. e., exists. 

3. Some word or words must be used with the verb be, to 
predicate or assert fiaj thing more than existence ; as, The 
sun is shining ; is raining is the predicate. The earth is 
round ; " is," with the word ** round" constitutes the predi- 
cate. The man is ii> trouble ; is in trouble, is the predicate. 

Note.— In these examples, existence is first asserted, and then something 
more is added. The man li ; i. e. is existing or living ; in trouble is added to 
show the state in which he is living. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the predicate in the following expreisioBS. 

Time is short ' The trees are taD. 

The rain is falling. The day is near. 

The un is pleasant The view was deliffhtfhL 

The soil is productive. The time is at hand. 

Supply a word to complete the predicate in each of the following expreniOBf. 

Friends were — Time is — 

The scholars are — Home is— 

The man is — Tho horses are — 

The birds are — The snow was — 

I am — Thou art — 

§ 17. The Verbs May, Can, ShaU, fm,Mighi, Must, Cotdd, JFovld, 

Should. 

These verbs are used with other verbs, or as parts of other 
rerbs, to make an assertion or predicate. 

COMPOSITION. 
Compose three sentences on each subject, mcloding the veibs last meiiti<med. 
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The youth — The work — 

The youth vnll return. The work must be pleasant. 

The youth may stiub. The work ahoiUd progress. 

The youth shtndd ohey. The work unU he completed. 

Subjects, 

CSiildren — Charles — Parents — The sabbath • 

Time— The Bible— Talents— Anger — 



§18. DEFINITIONS. 

!• A sentence is any collection of words which comprises a 
subject and a predicate. 

2. The principal parts of a sentence are the subject and 
predicate* 

3. The subject denotes that of which something is asserted 
or expressed. 

4. The predicate is used to express that which is asserted 
of the subject. 

5. The subject must be a noun, or something standing for a 
noun. 

6. The predicate may be any verb, or the verb bb with 
some word or words connected with it. 



COMPOSITION. 

Direction. — ^Write the composition in a plain neat hand, leav 
mg a wide margm on the left side of the page. Make a period 
at the close of every complete sentence. 

Compose six sentences on each of the following subjects. 

ModeL 

Subject — sun -« 

The sun shines. The sun gives light 

The sun warms the earth. The sun melts the snow. 

The sun dries the ground. The sun is eclipsed by the moon 

A man. A bird A boy. A child. 
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EEVIBW. 

^ 1. What parts of speech are essential in forming a sentence t 2. What are 
&iB principal parts of a sentence called ? 3. Define the subject. 4. Of what 
part or parts of speech must the subject consist? 5. Of what may the predi- 
cate consist 7 6. How does the Terb Be differ from other verbs t 7. What 
is said of the verbs may, can, 4*c. 8. Will you give an example of a sentence? 
9. In the sentence, 77ic clouds fly, which word is the subject? Which word ii 
the predicate 7 10. Point out the subjects and predicates in *he following 8en> 
tences. The 9ky it clear, llu leavee shake, Ilie ship ii eailing, 

EXERCISE. 

The learner may now point out the subject and predicate in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

Note. — ^The predicate may be kno wn by asking what is said or asserted of 
the subject 3 the word or words whic h answer the question vrill be the predi- 
cate. 

Authors write books. Soldiers fight battles. 

Ships sail on the sea. Foxes dig holes in the groimd. 

Indians use the tomahawk. lAPe is a vapor. 

Point out the nouns and verbs in the sentences above. 
Point out the nouns which are in the nominative case ; in the objective cass. 
The objective case may be found by inquiring lo/tof if the object of the 
action. 



$19. THE PRONOUN. 

The wora pronoun [Latin pro, instead of, and nomen, a name] signifies in 
■tead of a noun or name. 

1. A pronoun is employed to avoid an improper or too fre- 
quent use of the noun ; as, I will write ; the pronoun / is prop^ 
cr/y used instead of the name of the writer. James might 
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learn if ht would be diligent ; he is used to avoid repeating 
James. 
2. The following words are called persona/ pronouns. 



SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


In the nominative case 


In the 


^eetive cote. 


I 

TIlou 

Pie 

She 

It 

We 




me 

thee 

him 

her 

it 

us 


Ye or you 
'niey 




you 
them. 


The following words are 


caUeil relative 


pronouns* 


SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


JVominative. 


Objective. 


Who 

Which 

That 


whom 
which 
that 


I 



4 Who and whom are used only for persons, and for things 
personified. 

5. Which is used for things and irrational animals.* 

6. ThcU is used for persons, for irrational animals, and for 
things. 

EXERCISE. 
(a) Write some pronoun before each of the following TexiM. 



ModeL 




— work. — believe. 


— knowest 


/work. We believe. 


Thou knowest 


-— walk. — dreams. — studies. 


— work. — love. 


— read. — walkest — lovest 


— dream. — worka 



*In older Ens^.ish writers, and in the Bible, which oflen refers to peisoni. 
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(5) Write wnae pronoan to denote the ol^eet of the following 



They obey — We shonld fear — 

They obey the king. We should fear God. 

I tP4ich — I believe — I know — 

He blames — I will convince — I will chastise -* 

I hear — They rebuke — I read— 

Note.— The objects whom and which are placed before the Terbj as, Wbom 
f love, whom I fear, which I see. 

(c) Supply subjects and objects for the following verbs. 

Modd. 
— teach — 

f teach you, you teach me, we teach them, they teach us, whom 1 teaeh, etci 

— praise — — robs — — blames — 

— advisest — — chastises — — please — 
— — reprove — — slanders — 



BEMARKS. 

In the following examples the leam%r may point out the pronouns which 
subjects or objects, and those which are in the nominative case or in the 
•bjectiTe case. 

It should be remembered that the objects tpftom, whuh and that stand d^^brt 
the subject; as, The book toAicA / read j which is the objtct of read, and is 
placed before I, the subject. The learner will also bear in mind that the pro- 
noun which is the stibjeet, is in the nominative cate ; and that the proaooa 
which is the ohjut of a verb or preposition, is in the objecUvt case. 



EXAMPLES. 

He is the man whom I saw. 

Who do men say that I am ? 

Did you hear the news which they brought? 

He blamed me, and I blame you. 

The rose which we saw is fading. 

The tree that we passed has withered, 

Tiie orator whom I heard was eloquent 

I am the vine, ye are the branches. 

The task which I performed was difficult 
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§20. DEFINITION. 

1. A PRONomf is a part of speech used instead of a 
noim. 

RBVIBW, 

1 What does the word pronoun sifpiify t 8. What pronoun* «re nbjects 7 
9. What pronoans are objects 7 4. Define a pronoun . 5. Which are the per- 
sonal pronouns'? 6. Which the relatives 7 7. What is the proper position of 
whom in a sentence ? Of toAie/i and thai, when they are the object of a Terb 7 
8. r^ ame tiio personal pronoans. 9 The relative pronouns. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose sentences which shall include in each, one or more of the follow 
ing pronouns. 

Suhjeds, Oljeda. 

I me 

He him 

Who whom 

Slie her 

They them 

"Wliich wliich 

That that 

§ 21. NOUNS OR PRONOUNS MODIFIED. 

r. Some word or words may be joined to nouns or pronouns 
to modify their meaning. 

Note.— As the word modify is often used in this book, it is important that 
the learner should have a clear idea of its signification. 7b mod^, (Lat mo- 
ittM^ '' manner/' << limit/' ''bound/') signifies to qualify, to descTibe,to define, 
to hmit, to explain. 

EXAMPLES. 

Grood man. Man is modified by good ; i. e^ good expresses the character of 
■urn. 

Pleasant light. Light is modified by pUauad i L e.| jIUauBUi expresseei tlui 
^w«Uty of ligAl, or shows what land of light 
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EXEKCISE. 
Show how the nouns are modified in the following examplet. 

Revengeful temper. Fruitful trees. Selfish heart. 

SU'ong memory. Productive soiL Cheerful light. 

Dark night Long day. Deep water. 

NoTXv^The words joined to the noons above are called adjectives. 

2. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified 
by other nouns. 

EXAMPLES. 

Cicero, the orator ; the orator modifies Cicero ; i. e., it denotes wheA Cicero 
is referred to. 

Cicero* $ orations ; Cicerone modifies orations. Whou or what orations T The 
noun Cicero*8, answers the inquiry, and therefore restricts the word oratunu 
to a particular class. 

John, the Baptist. How is the meaning of John modified t 
Pilgrim's prepress How is the meaning of progren modified T 

Mention other examples of a similar kind. 

3. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified by 
the prepositions in, of, on, with, at, and the noun or word 
following them. 

EXAMPLES. 

A man of sorrow 3 A man in affliction ; qfeorrow, in affliction, modify man ; 
1. e., they describe the condition of a man. They are equivalent to the adjeo> 
tiyes sorrofoftdf afflicted. 

The prisoner at the bar; at the bar modifies prisoner. 

An army on the march. How is army modified 7 

A house with green window-blinds ; house is modified by the words with 
fpreen window-blinds, and window-blinds is modified by green. 

Note. — Cf sorrow, in affliction, on the march, 4*c., are called adjuncts of the 
words whose meaning they modify. 

4. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be tnodified by 
a relative clause. 

Note. — A relative clause is one that contains who, which, that, whom 
whose, or some othor relative word. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Hera is a tree which bean sweet apples. The clause toAfeft bum, Sfc, 
modifies the meaning of tree \ it describes a quali^ of it The whole sentence 
is equivalent to, ** Hera is a wotet appU trae/' 

llie rich man, who farad sumptuously. How is the meaning of man modi- 
fied? The fields which are clothed with verdura. How is the word field 
modified? 

Give other examples of noons modified by a clause. 



BEMAKES. 

1. The modification of nouns and pronouns by particles, and by verb» ia 
the infinUioe, is explained under ^ 81 and ^ 124. 

2. A Teib in the infinitive, modifying nouns or adjectives, is in most cases^ 
whera it has a limiting power, so similar in its import to a verbcA noun, ($ 46» 
6,) that it may properly be considered an adjunct of the noun or adjective which 
it modifies ; as, A time to tow, i. e^for towing, A voice to ting ; L e.tfor ting 
ing. Ready to depart $ i. e.,for departing. ' 



§22. ADJUNCT. 

NoTit^^Atyunet signifies something "joined to," or " connected with.'' 

An adjunct is two or more words connected with another 
word to modify its meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

A youth of a mild disposition 3 qfamUd ditposUion, is the adjunct of youth * 
i. e. it describes a quality of the youth. 

A row of trees 3 qftreet is the adjunct of row, it Ivmit or restrictt the mean* 
ing of row. A row of what ? The adjunct answers the question. 

An army of locusts. What is the adjunct ? Why so called ? 

A fork with three prongs. Point out the adjunct. 

A tree oC rapid growth. What is the adjunct of tree 7 

A heart to feel. What is the adjunct of heart ? 

A task to be performed. Point out the a^unct 
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»0 



EXEBCISE. 
Write adjuncts to modify the meaning of the following nouns. 



ModeL 

— kindness — • 
The kindness of a friend, 

FViendship — A tree — 

Affection — A flower — 

Indulgence — A forest 

Goodness — A grove — 



— pose— 
A rose in Moom, 

A knife — 
A coach — 
A book — 
A clock — 



§ 23. MODIFIED SUBJECT .• 

What does the sti6;ee<ofa sentence denote 7 How does the subject diffef 
from the object 7 H ^h^^' 

The subject of a sentence may be modified. 1. By an 
elective. 2. Tij aw>iJier Twun^ ox 2k pivnoun. 8« By an 
adjunct. 4. By a relative clame. 



§24. THE ADJECTIVE. 



Note.— il4fec<tve means some word added to a noun or name. It is derived 
from a Latin word signifying " to add to/' 

1. Adjectives which are used to explain the quality or 
character of persons or UuDgs, are called descriptive ad- 
jectives. 

Note.— Qiial% signifies what sort or kind. 

* The sabject may be modified in the same manner as a noun or pronoun in 
sny relation : but it is thought desirable to keep the subject, as one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the sentence, oefore the mind of the learner, even at the expense 
orsomp repetition. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Good is an adjective ; it explains the qualiiy or character 
of eveiy person or thing to which it is applied ; as, 

Good men. Good friends. Good fruit 

Good houses. Good scholars. Good&rms. 

Why is good an adjective 7 Ana. It expUdna the quality or character of 
men, fruit, dec. 

EXEBCISE. 

For the Board or Slate, 

{a) Join the adjective bad to such nouns as yon can recollect ; also the ad 
jectives, 

Sweet— Bitter— - Idle— 

Hard — Small— Selfish— 

Great — Round — Hungry — 

(6) Join three adjectives tp each of the following nouns. 

MM, 

— sun. 
Bright sun. Glorious sun. CloudUta sun. 

, — moon. — parents. -^tree. 

— home. — rose. — house. 

(c) Point out the descriptive adjectives in the following expressions. 

The lofly sky. The silver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The turbid sn-eam. 

The auburn locks. The dashing waves 

The impetuous temper. The rosy mom. 

2. Adjectives which serve to define or limit the mean- 
ing of nouns or pronouns, are called definitive adjeo* 

TIVES. 
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Theie are an or a, the* otu, two, three, 4*e., thi$,\ thai, Huee, thorn, Udh, codb 
ttery, eiiher, neither, tome, other, any, one, aU, tueh, tnueh, many, noiM, mbm 
fno. 

Note.— iln or azsdthe, are called articles, and in paning may be n- 
garded as such. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out the definitive adjectiyea in the following expresaiona, and derignate 
Aoee which are called articles. 

A tree. This watch. Every hour. 

An apple. This gold watch. Every good maiL 

A high tree. That monster. Those tyrants. 

The world. That bloody man. All iionsi 

The good man. « Each day. Another eviL 

NOTE.P— 1. An is from a Saxon word which aignifies one, 

8. An is ased before words beginning with a vowel sound. A is used belbn 
words beginning with a consonant sound ; as, An industrious man, a man^ en 
iMBr, a union. 

NoTE^— Union begins with the sound of jf. 



EXERCISE. 

Johi six defimtive adjectivea to each of the following nouns. 

— book. — ^horses. — ^people. 

— ^paper. — ^flower. —orator. 

^men. — ^hour. — animaL 

— rcjud. — ^bridge. — driver. 



COMPOSITION. 

' Sentences to be written, including the noun or pronoun, verb, and adjective 
Each sentence after a period should begin with a capital letter. The whole 
should be written in a n^t and plain hand. 



* i4n or a and the have been generally in the later . grammars, classed with 
adjectives. 

♦The words this, that, 4«c., are sometimes substituted for nouns, or the novna 
with which they a^pree are understood. On this account they are called m 
some grammars, adjective pronouns. 
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Modd. 

SttbjeeL The rote. 

J%f fragrant rose perfumeB the air. It it opening iti motet flower to lh§ 
wurmmg inn. Will the mower cut down the fair rose with his ertul scythe 1 
Hie jmc rose withers and dies. 

Tliekita Hie hawk. The bird The monuiig. 



§25. DEFINITION 

1. The adjeotiye is a part of speech joined to a noon of 
pronoon to qualify, describe, or limit its si^iification. 

Exanqdes of (he subject mo£fied by an a^edhe, 

Tbe branching oak resists the blast Oak is the sulijeot; the braiuhmgoekf 
k the modified subject Which is the definitive 1 

Point ont the modified subjects in the following sentences. 

This fatal day will be remembered. 
Gentle mamiers are winning. 
A soft answer tmneth away wrath. 
The cool breeze is refieshing. 
The morning sun was clouded. 
The loud thunder pealed. 
The tiger is a fierce animal. 



REMARK. 

A salject which is modified, i. e., explained or limited in either 
■f the ways mentioned mider § 21, is called the modified subject. 



REVIEW. 

1. In what wajs are noons and pronoons modified T 2. Explain what is 
memt by the term adjunct 3. Explain the meaning of adjective. 4. What 
are deecnptiTe adjectivos T Definitive 1 6. Name toe definitiTes. 6. Gitc 
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■ome examplet of a subject modified by an adjectiye. 7. What parts of speech 
hare already been explained 7 8. Define the noun. The yerb. 9. \Vhat is 
a sentence f Subject 1 Predicate 1 10. Write an example which shall coi^ 
tain a subject, a verb, and an object 



§ 26. Subject modified by anothar JVbiin or Pronoun, 

1. The subject may be modified bj another noun or a 
pronoun ; as, Milton, the poet. ^^ The poet," modifies Mil- 
ton ; it shows what Milton is spoken of. Yirtuo's reward* 
Beward is modified by " virtue's."* 



EXAMPLES. 

Cicero fhe orator. Stewart the phQosopher. 

^ Gibbs the pirate. The river Ganges. 

How are Cicero, Gibbs, Stewart, and riyer modified 1 

2. Each of the nouns thus related may have an a^'ective ; as, 

Cicero, the renowned orator. Gibbs, the notorious pirate. The illustrions 
Hilton, the great Elnglish poet Milton is modified by UkuinoHt, and by poeii 
and poet is modified or qualified by great and EngUih. 



EXERCISE. 

Show how the subjects of the following sentences are modified. 

My worthy fiiend, Sir Roger, told the story. 
The planet,^ Jupiter, has four moons. 
Miltiades, the son of Cimon, was an Athenian. 
Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus. 

Washington's prudence saved his country. 

^_ _— — - — — ■ 

* A noun which ends in « preceded or followed by the apostrophe (') denotes 
the possessor f and is said to be in tlie possessive case. 
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§ 27. SUBJECT, MODIFIED BY ADJONCTS. 

The sobject may be modified bj an adjtmct. See § 22. 



EXAMPLES. 



A wir in prospects the adjnac^ w p r o i pui, modifies wir. A man ef 
rows I the aidyimcty t^tmmvn, modifies man, i. e., defines his condition. 



EXEBOISE. 
Show how the sabjects of the following sentences are modified. 

« 

The man of science commands respect 
The youth of ^reat promise, found an early grave. 
The prisoner m chains, made his escape. 
The prisoner at the bar, received his sentence. 
A great multimde of people were present 
The storms of wintVy time will quickly passL 



COMPOSITION. 
Supply adjuncts to fill the blank places. 

1. Cowpor — — • died in the year 1800. 
Cowper, the g^dpoet, died in the year 1800. 

2. The terror — — — oyerpowered his faculties. 
The terror qf aneterrudjitdgment, overpowered bis faculties. 

S. He — r— should build his house upon a rock 

He, who toavld etctltke a noiae Tnan, should build his house upon a rock. 

— — died in tlie year 1799. 

— — was a native of Genoa. 

— — often find an early grave. 

— — are transient 



Washington 
Columbus 
Youth 

The pleasures 
The man 
The counsel 
The robber 
The carnage 



will be esteemnd. 
sliould be respected, 
demanded the admiral's pursa 
was overturned. 
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R £! M AR K • 

Adjectiires are often modified by adjuncts ; as, Capable tf seeing' 
the adjunct, qf gecingy modifies capable. Happy in life; the ad 
junct, in life^ modifies happy. 



§ 28. VERBS MODIFIED. 

The meaning of the verb is often njodified by. some word 
or words connected with it. 



EXAMPLES. 

The stream flows smoothly ; smoothly modifies the meamng of 
die verb ; fhat is, it shows how the stream flows. 

The boat will arrive to-morrow ; to-morrow modifies mS arrive 
m respect to time ; that is, it denotes the time when. 

The bird nngs sweetly; how is the meaning of the verb sings 
modified? 

Note.—- The words above which modify the moaning of the ▼eibt./ImM, 
rive, and ringa, are called eidverba. 

The meaning of a verb may be modified, 

1. By an object See § 11. 

2. By an adverb. 
8b By an adjunct See § 22L 



§ 29. THE ADVERR 

"Noj-Ej^Adoerb lignifies a woid added to another woid, firom the LiiiB od^ 
toy and verbum, a word. 

1. Some adverbs are joined to verbs, to show the manner 
of acting; as. The youth studies diligentlj. DiUgenJUy 
denotes in what Tnannerj or hm the youth studies. 
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For the Board or SlaU. 

ft 

1. Write two adTertM after each of the following Teita, which wiU ihow tim 
wanner of acting or doing. 

Model, 

The water flows — 

The water flowa mnoothly. 
The water flowa rapidly^ 

The pupil writes — The fire bums — The child taUoi — 
The sun shines — * The lion roars — The bird sings — 

How are the Terbs which you have written modified 7 

it. Place a noun and a verb before each of the following advexba i 

— proudly. — ilL — well — foolishly. 

— correcdy. — cruelly. — unwisely. — jusdy. 

2. Some adverbs' denote the time of acting or doing ; aa. 
Jfaw I will go ; now h an adverb ; it denotes time. 

My cousin will arrive Uhmorrow, Which is the adverb ? 
<NoTXw— Adverbs of time answer to ths qaestion, when f 

EXERCISE. 

Point oat the advexba of time, and the verba which they modify. 
The boat arrived yesterday. I heard the news before. 

When did his brother arrive ? I will write soon. 
The steamer will come to-day. He will never forget you. 

For (he Board or SUde. 

Wtito five aentenoei, each of which shall include one of the foQowiBt 

adverbs of time. 

To-morrow. Already. Hexrsafter. 

Again. Lately. Never. 

8. Some adverbs denote place ; viBylBmhere; you are 
there ; that is, in (ki9 place^ in that plaoe. 
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BXEBCISB. 

Point out the adrerbs of pl^ce. 

Whither has he gone ? [that is, to what place.] 

Where I am, there sliall ye be. 

The day draws near. 

Whence art thou ? [that is, fixxn what place.] 

Ihrihe Board or SlaU, 

Write leBtencea which shall inclode the following adTexte ofplnoe i 

Here. There. Where. Whence. Thence. 

4. Some adverbs denote assent, denialy doubt ; as, Fes, ii# 
not, undoubtedly, truly, perhaps, probably, possibly. 

5. Some adverbs denote comparison, quantity ; as, More^ 
most, very, much, enough, 

6. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how 1 when 7 or 
how often 7 as. The prattler talks — how 7 Ans. Foolishly. 

The boat arrived — when 7 Ans, To-day, You come to 
town — how often 7 Ans. Frequently, 

7. Adverbs are often joined to adjectives, to modify theii 
meaning ; as, More pleasing ; mosf fanciful ; very true. 

8. Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of other ad- 
verbs ; as. Very soon ; most assuredly. 

9. Adverbs rarely modify prepositions ; as. Almost to; di^ 
rectly under. 

§30. DEFINITION. 

The adverb is a part of speech joined to verbe, a^jeo- 
tiyeSy and other adverbs, to modify their meaning. 
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OOMPOSITIOK. 

Sentencef to be written, each of which nuiy include one of the foUowiBg 

■dTerbei 

Diligently. Rapidly. Assuredly. Pleasantly. 

Un<toubtedly. Possibly. Probably. CheerfuUy. 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Yes. Not More. Most 



REVIEW. 

1. What if the saMect called when explained or described by other words . 
% What ia the modified predicato 1 3. In what wm n the meaning of the 
▼ert> modified 7 What does the word adverb signify ? 5. Mention what dif- 
ferent claasea of adTerba denote. 6. With what parti of qpeech, besidea the 
▼erb, are adverba connected 7 Define the adverb. 



$ 31. ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

Two or more words connected with the verb, to modify 
its meaning, are called the adjunct of the verb. 



EXAMPLES. 

He loves to learn ; to learn is the adjunct of the verb loves^ and 
modifies its meaning. 
He desirea to improve. Point out the adjunct of the verb denres. 

Note.— The adjuncts to learn, to improve, are verbs in the infinitive mode, 
which will be explained under the subject of Verbs, in Part II. 

/ hope thai you are ufelL The adjunct that you art wetLt modifies 
c»r limits the meaning of the verb hope. 



REMABE. 

The most commcm adjunct of the verb is a preposition widi ita 
ol^ject 
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§ 32. THE PREPOSITION. 

NoTC^-The word preposition siffnifies a placing before, or a place befon. 
(Latin, jnnce, btfon, and posUiOf a jMcing, or a pUue,) 

EXAMPLES. 

7%e anoto lieS'^ Via ground. The word which should stand he* 
Jbrt grouDd, to comiect it m wnK with Jte9, is called a preposition. 
Tlie snow lief- on the ground. 

H& toerU — England — Cork, England may be connected with 
went by the preposition/rom. Cork may be connected with toeni 
by to. He went^m Baigland to Cork. 

1. The preposition is followed by a noun or something stand- 
ing for a noun, which is called the object of the preposition* 



EXAMPLES. 

RighUoumeai tendeOi to life. lAfe is the object of the preposition 
to ; to lift is ih^ adjunct of the verb tendeth. 

Colvmbvs sailed across the Mantic. Across is the preposition. 
What is its object ? Point out the a^und of sailed. 



For the Board or Slate. 

(a) Place words before and after the foUowiiw prepositiona to make lenio. 
Che Terbfl gOf wentf come, with the pronouns i; ne, tney, can be used befoiv 
most of them. 



ModeL 
A man i/ tonows. He went tnto the house. 

—from— —on — 

— without — — after — 

—near — — with— 

— in — — down — 

— before— — above — 

— under — — behind — 

— for - — through— 



of— 


— mto — 


beyond — » 


— upon— 


by— 


— over — 


up— 


— about — . 


below — 


—against — 


within — 


— among — 


to — 


—at— 
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(6) Supply prepositions for the unfinished sentences that follow : 

He travelled — Europe. The min fell — the cloud& 

He lived — the Arabs. The frwl lies — the ground. 

They cast him — tlie pit The eagle hovered — his heaa 

He was acquainted — grie£ The stone rolled — the hilL 

He fell — his sword. He was cruslied — the wheebi 

Note.— 'In all these instances the prepoiitioUi with the noun foUowing^ 
modifies the verb of the sentence. 

He travelled whither, or to tohai place 9 Tlie preposition with the 
noun, answers the question. 

Note. — A whole sentence is frequently the object of a preposition ; as. The 
crime of being a young man. Bein^ a yotmg man, is the object of the preposi- 
tion q^ 

2. A pft>epositioiit with its object, is called the adjunct of the 
word which it modifies. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out the adjuncts of the verbs in the following sentences : 

Tlie sun shines upon the earth. 

The wind blows from the north. 

The boat glides over the waves. 

Difficulties are overcome by exertion. 

They divided the captives among themselves. 

8. Prepositions with their objects, modify nouns ; as. The 
land of promise. Of promise modifies land, or is the adjunct 
of land. 

4. Prepositions with their objects, modify adjectives ; as, 
Worthy of esteem. Of esteem modifies worthy. True to 
nature. To nature modifies, or is an adjunct of true. 



§33. DEFINITION. 

1. The preposition is a part of speech used to ccnmect 
words, and show their relation. 
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• 

2.- Frepositioiis are followed by nouns, pronouns, and claiis« 
es« 

3. Prepositions with their objects, are adjuncts of nounSi 
verbs, adjectives, and sometimes of adverbs. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentencet about the traveller, describing hii jonmejingf from 
one place to another, his modes of conTeyance, &c.; and use the preporitiom 

to, fiom, through, in, among, around, &c. 

BEVIEW. 

li What is the aignification of preposition 7 2. Before what words does it 
■tand t 3. Define Uie preposition. 4. What parts of speech does the preposi- 
tion with its object mooify T 6. In what ways is the meaning of the verb modi* 
liedT 

General ezerdse on (he Parts of Speech andprindpUa already 

explainecL 

The following qnestions may senre as a guide in examining the sentences 
below I 

J^the part qfaptuh is a fwwi, inquire, Why so called 7 Is it the iubfeet or 
Bbject 7 Is it modified or explained by any other word ? 

J/an adJecHve^ inquire, Why so called 7 Is it descriptiTO or definitive 7 
Wliat word does it limit or describe 7 

ffa verbf inquire. Why so called 7 Is it transitiTe or intransitiTe 7 Why 1 
»■ its meaning modified by other words 7 

Make similar inquiries in regard to other Parts of Speech. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep. 

Clarion notes rang sharply on the ear. 

It was a sultry day of summer. 

The heavens declare the glory of God. 

The integrity of the upright i&all guide them. 

The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life. 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

The moon shines on the brow of a mountain. 

Knowledge enlarges the mind. 

Milton, the author of *< Paradise Lost,^ was blind. 
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MODIFIED PREDICATE. 

1. The predicate is a word or a combination of words 
used to express that which is asserted of the subject ; 88, 
The flower blooms ; time is short ; blooms^ and is shorty are 
predicates. 

2. Any verb may be a predicate. The verb be, parts 
of which are am, art, is, are, was, wast, were, commonlj 
has some word or words connected with it to constitate a 
predicate ; as, The wind is blowing ; time is precious. 

3. The predicate modified bj some word or words coo;* 
nocted with it, is called the modified predicate. 

EXPLANATION-. 

Tht swallow JUes swiftly through the air. What is asserted of the 
subject ? Ans. Flies, What expresses that which is asserted of 
the subject ? Ans. TheprecHcate. Is the predicate modified by 
any other word ? Ans. The predicate ** flies" is modiiied by sioi/i- 
hfy which expresses how the bird flies. What, then, is the modined 
predicate ? Ans. Flies swiftly throvgh the air. 

The people depend chi^y on fishing for subsislenee. The modified 
predicate is, depend chiyly on fishing fixr subsistence. 



■r EXAMPIfES* 

Point oat the stiijeei, predicate, and fnod\fied prtdioaU, in the foHowing 
■entences. 

Peter wept bitterly fbr his sin. 

He recited tlie lesson imperfectly. 

They divided the inheritance among them. 

Rivers flow into the oceani 

The sailors abstained fit)m intoxicating drinkaL 

Preparations were made for the funerd. 

The body was bocne to the church on the sabbath fiiOowiDg 

The church was filled with sad countenances 
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§ 35. ^ ALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCEa* 

NoTSw — ^Analyiifl signifies resolving, dividing, or separating. 

1. The analysis of a simple sentence con^ts in separat 
ing or dividing the sentence, into the parts of which it is 
composed, and in shomng the relations of those parts. 

§ 3a METHOD OF ANALYZING. 

1. Point out the subject of the sentence. 

2. Point out the predicate of the sentence. 

3. Point out' the modified subject 

4. Point out the modified predicate. 

5. Point out the adjuncts or modifiers of such other words as 
are modified or jimited. 

NoTEw— A sentence in its simplest form has no adjuncts or modifiers 5 as 
Charles reads. •*' 

§ 37. MODELS OF ANALYZING. 

(a) Good breeding consists in a respectful behavior to alL 

Name the parts of speech in this sentence. 

1. Breedifig is the subject ; it specifies the thing spoken of 

2. Consists is the predicate ; it is used to express that which 

is asserted of breeding. 
3L Good breeding is the modified subject ; good is the adjective. 

4. Consists in a respectful hehamor to aU^ is the modified pred- 

icate. 

5. Respectful modifies behavior; it shows what kind of behav- 

ior; (0 oti is the adjunct of behavior. M means all per- 
sons, and is the object of the preposition to, 

(&) The early natives of this country fell into the hands of the 

Romans. 



•Only a few simple sentences are given here for analysis, which may servo 
to fix in the memory of the pupil the foregoing explanations. The subject 
^nU be resumed in succeeding parts of the boois. 
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JUmtb the parti of ipeedi in tfaii ■enfenca. 

L JSTaHvea is the subject Wliy ? 

2. /VU 18 the predicata Why? 

3. The early natives of (Ma country, is the modified subject 

4. Fell vnio the hands of the Romans, is the modified predicateu _ 

5. Of {his country is me adjunct of natives. The is a d^miiot 

eariy is an adkdive ; both modifying natives, the subject 
d Into the hands of the Romans, is the adjunct offeli, the predicatns. 
Of the Romans is the adjunct of hands; it answers the question^ 
whose hands ? 

The is a definitive ; it modifies or limits hands and Romans, 
Hands and Romans are objects, respectively, of the prepositioiM 
mfoand^ 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Point ODt the parti of speech in each sentence ; then proceed to analjwe. 

1. The patient ox submits to the yoke. 

2. The angry waves dash violently. 

3. The afiJQcting story of tiie crucifixion has melted hard 

hearts into penitence. 

4. The memory of Washington is embalmed in the hearts 

of his countrymen. 

5. The sun sank in the western horizon, in clouds of fixe- 

boding darkness. 
d I heard the crashing of the pointed rocks through ih^ 
bottom of the ship. 

COMPOSITION. 

Supply modyUd predieattM for the following modified sabjeets. 

Model, 

Mod^d wubjeet. Modified predieatei 

Many enemies of public liberty — 

Many enemies of public liberfy, have been diaUngtnehed by their pnoate 
virtues. 

A contented mind — . Idleness in tlie season of youth — ^ 

Industrious habits — , Great advantage — 

The trees of the forest — -. The duties of children at school * 

The flowers of the field — ^.- The darkness of the night — ^ 

Children who are obedient to their parents — . 

The world wliich we live ui)on — . 
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§ 88. THE FORMATION OF S£NTENCE& 

BubjeeL PredkaU. 

Washington— — commanded. 

Washington commanded. The amplest, that is, the unmo^ 
fiedfom.) 

Modified aubfccL Modified pndieaU, ^ 

7%e iUusirUnu Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington braTely commanded* 

The illustrious Washington, ^ bravely commanded the American 
the son of a Virginian planter, ( army in the revolutionaiy war. 

Note.— It will be seen that a simple sentence consists of two paita, lii t 
a tubjeei and a predieaUf or a modifiea subject and a mod^d predieaU, 

COMPOSITION.* 

Let sentences be fonned after the model above. 
SubjeeU. PredicaUe» 

Columbus discovered. 

Trees grow. 

Ship sails. 

Fire consumes. 

§ 39. CONJUNCTIONS. 

NoTX.^— Conjunction is derived from a Latin word which signifies "to Join 
together." 

1. Conjunctions connect words. 



EXAMPLES. 

Charles and James, ^^bid, the conjunction, connects Charles and 
James; that is, it shows that Charles and James are spoken of to- 
gKher. 

* Some verbal explanation from the teacher may be necessary to show the 
pii);iiS how they may vary these sentences from the model. 
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Charles and James walked and played. WdBotd and pUyed are 
connected by cand. 

James nor John. Charles or David. Abrand or are conjunc- 
tions. 

2. Gonjimotions coimect sentences. 

I love him htccBuat he is good Becaiut connects the two sen- 
tences. Tlie list of conjunctions, according to most grammarians^ 
is as follows: 

And^ 05, hoUi^ ftecaitfe, ybr, (^ <^ or^ nor^ eUhar^ wUhaTf fton, 



EXEKOISE. 

Point oat the coiyunciiomi and show what words or sentences they connect 

Cicero and Demosthenes were the greatest orators of their age. 
Oh Athenians ! am I your enemy, because I gave you two happy 
days? 
I doubt whether he ever will be rich. 
Neither the captains nor the soldiers were saved. 



Ibr (he Board or SlcOe. 

Supply conjunctions to coimect the words or sentetaces separated by the 

blank space. 

He reads — writes. He neither reads — studies. 

I neither command — forbid. He is despised — he is poor. 
He is either a knave — a dunce. I ask — you believe it to be true. 
The wind subsides -^ the clouds disperse. 



COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences, each of which shall include one of the following con- 
junctions. 

NoTSw-*Abr must be used ailer neWier ; or after either. . 

And, Whether, Than, Unless^ 

Because, Neither, Or, Eitlier 

* A more particular account of the conjunctions will be found in Parts It 
and in.' 
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§40. DEFINITION. 

1. The conjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
w^grds and sentences. 

§41. INTERJECTIONS. 

NoTX.— Interjection is from two Latin words, inter, betweaif and jacio, to 
fftroto or out, (To throw in between.) 

1. An interjection is a part of speech used in ^Ting ut- 
terance to some sudden feeling or emotion ; as^ Oh ! alas ! 

2. The term inUrieetion, which means throwing between, is not always 
proper ; for the exclamatory words O ! oh ! alas ! dec, generuljr stand at the 
beginning rather than in the middle of a sentence. 

3. Interjections are more properly called exclamations. 

4. Verbs are sometimes used in exclamations : as. Hail ! Welcome ! Be- 
hold! 

5. Intenections are followed by a nonn, pronoun, or clause $ as. Ah me ! 
thou! On for some one to place me, Adc 



GENERAL REVIEW OF PART 1. 

1. Name the parts of speech. 2. Describe and define the noun. 9. Describe 
and define the yerb. 4. What is a sentence 1 What parts of speech must be 
used to form a sentence 1 5. Give examples of sentences. 6. What is said 
of a transitive verb 7 7. Explain the difference between the sitbject and the 
sbjeet. 8. What is said of the verb to be? 9. Give the definition of a sen- 
tence. 10. Describe and define the pronoun. 11. What is the meaning of 
modify? 1^ In what ways is the subject modified 1 13. Describe and define 
the adjective. 14. Point out the different kinds of adjectives. 15. In what 
ways is the predicate modified ? 16. Describe and define the adverb. 17. De- 
scribe and define the preposition. 18. In what does the analysis of a sentence 
consist t 19. State the method of analyzing. 20. Describe and define the 
conjunction. 21. Describe the mteijection. 
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PART II. 



jMmtu^Mkttm ^tmrm$ ami j^fiUUau /M^ Obutnm t» Fart /.] 

$42. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Words are diTided mto eight sorts or kinds, called parts 
offpecch; to: 

The NOUN. The VEBB. 

** FsoNOTTir. " Adverb- 

" Adjeotiyib. " Prepositioit. 

The Conjunction. 

« iNTEEJECTIOlf. 
NoTB.^-Th€ Articues on or a, and (he, are daaaed with the ai^eetivei. 

§4a DEnNITIONS. 

(Tenns uaed in parsing.] 

1. A funm is iihe name by which any person or thing is 
called ; as, Charles^ Boston, road, mrtue. See § 8. 

2. A verb is the part of speech by means of which any 
thing is asserted ; as. The wind blows; the tree shakes. 
See § 10. 

8. A |>mumn is a part of speech nsed instead of a noun; 
as, Se, she, it, who, which, that. See § 19. 

4. An adjective is a part of speech joined to a nonn oi 
pronoun to qualify, describe or limit its agnijication ; as, 
(}ood men, a mde road. See § 24. 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to verbs, adjec« 
tives and otibier adverbs, to modify their meaning ; as, Ho 
COoSxtcts prudently. See § 29. 
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6. A preponition is a part of speech used to connect 
ifords and show their relation; as. He went from Portland 
to Boston. See § 32. 

7. A conjuTictwn is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. See § 39. 

8. An interjection is a part of speech used in giving 
utterance to some sadden feeling or emotion ; as, / dla9 1 
Bee § 41. 



TERMS EMPLOYED m ANALYZING. 

SENTENCE. 

Subject. Pbedigate. 

Adjunct. 
MoDiFiBD Subject. Modified Fsedioatb. 



§44. DEFINITIONS. 

1. A %efnJt£fn,ce is any collection of words comprising a 
mjihject BSii predicate ; as, The storm rages. See § 13. 

2. The subject denotes that of which any thing is assert- 
ed ; as, The mountains are covered. See § 14. 

8. HhQ predicate expresses that which is asserted of the 
edbject ; as, The mountains are covered. See §§ 15 and 
16. 

4. An adjunct is two or more words connected with 
another word to modify its meaning. See § ^2. 

5. The modified subject is the subject explained, do* 
scribed or limited by one or more words; as, The hfty 
mouTitams are covered. See §§ 23, 26 and 27. 
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6« The modified predicate is the predicate modified oi 
limited by some word or words comiected with it ; as. The 
lofty momitaiiis are covered deeply with www. See 
§84. 

NoTRw— 7^ wmdified subject is nsnally termed the logical mtjeet, and the 
modified predicate, the logical predicate ; the word modified is prefenred tir 
logical^ aa it ia more strictly a grammatical term. 



DIVISION OF NOUNS. 

9 46. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS. 

1. A single name is often applicable to a greatrnmnber of 
objects ; as, Animal, plant, river, stone, mountain. 

The name animal is applicable to eyeiy living being. The name man is ap 
plicable to each of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each of die 
names, bird,fi9h, reptile, quadruped^ is applicable to a whole class of beings 
and to every -individual of a class. The names ro&t'n, ihnuhf lark, eagle, and 
raven, denote distinct classes of birds, and each of them is applicable to every 
individual of their own class. 

In like manner, the name plant is applicable to almost every thing that grows 
from the ground. 

2. A name which is applicable alike to a class, and to each 
individual of a class of objects, is called a general or 'common 
noun. 

3. Sometimes a particular name is given to an individual 
of a certain class, to distinguish it from the rest ; as, Adam, 
Homer, Bucephalus, Amazon, Andes. 

4. Particular names which denote individual objects are 
Cfdled proper* nouns. 

* The word proper, as used in this connexion, signifies, " belonging to the 
IndividuftiL,'' ** not common,'^ (Lat propritu, " peculiar.'') 
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§4a DEFEnnoNs. 

NoiTKS are divided into two general claaoes ; Common 
and Proper, 

1. Common Nouns are names ^ven to whole classes ; 
as. Animal^ plants river ^ stansj grain, 

2. Proper Nouns are napies ^yen to individuals ; as, 
WoBJdngton^ Boston^ Amazon^ Andes. 

Common nouns are divided into' coUective, dbUraei, ptBrUetpUd or verhaH, and 
ompotmd, 

3. A coUecUve noun is the name of a body or collection of iodividaals} af, 
"People, Jlockf councUf aasembly. 

4. An abstract noun is the name of some quali^j as, Cheeifidness, vanity, 
goodness, frailty, 

6. A participial or verbal noun is the name of some action, ix state of being j 
OS, The duering of the multitude. The singing of birds. 

Note. — Such nouns are called verbal, because they are derived from Teriit ; 
narUcipial, from having the form of a participle. 

6. A compound noun is a name composed of two or more words, which are 
generally separated by a hyphen 3 as, RaU-road, vriU^with-O'Wisp. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 



1. A (omiaon noon often becomes proper when it denotes an inanimate ob« 
jeet or an abstract quality personified ; as. Winter! awful thou. Time ' how 
ew thy value weigh. 

S. A common noun becomes proper, when, with the article the, it distingniih- 
•f some particular place, object or event, as remarkable above others of the 
same name; as. The Bar, the Park, the Common, the Tempest, the Dark-Day, 
the Deluge. 

3. A proper noun becomes conunon, when applied to a class of individuals, 
to dcfcignate in them some character or quality of the person or object to which 
Che name was originally given ; as, He is the Cicero of his age. He never wi?] 
become a Washington. 

4. Pioper names preceded by an article gcneTally become common ; but this 
m not Ibe case with names that designate a whole people $ as. The Ameriettns, 
tks Ounkau, the Indians ; but when such noons raw qiplieable to individually 
«r to any part of the people thus designated, they becoiM cnmrnnni 9M,A9m^ 
tons, Rmakms, Indians, 
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EXBBOISB. 

Write on the booid or date, in one column, tbe froper noons ; in abothe/ 
eolumn the common noune. 

It is the business of geography to describe the earth. Tlie sci 
ence which teaches the size, form, nature, and motions of the sun, 
moon and stars, is called astronomy. The grand divisions of the 
Eastern Continent, are Europe, Africa and Asia. A river is a large 
stream of water; as. The Mississippi, the Amazon, the Nile, the 
Danube, the Ga^^ &c 

Columbus discovered America. George Wasliington command- 
ed the American army in the war of the revolution. The career 
of Cromwell was short Immediately after his death, measures 
were taken to i^estorc Charles to the throne of England. This was 
opposed by a powerful party. 

Several tribes of Indians,* among which were the Narraganseta 
and Mohegans, submitted to the king of England. 

ORAL EXEBOISE.f 



1. Are there as many names in the English langnaffe as objects which can 
be described T Gitc some examples of names eacn m which is applicable to a 
number of objects. 

2. Wliich name is applicable to tiie larsest number 6t objects, animal or 
man t Animal or bird i Bird or robin 7 Bird or lark t Reptile or worm f 
Tree or maple t Plant or tree T 

3. Mention the names of as many animals as yon can recollect t Is eacn 
of the names given applicable to more than one animal 7 

4w What kind of nouns are those which yon have mentioned 7 Why so called 7 
DeSne a common noun. 

6. Which noun is the more general or common, mountain or Alps 7 river or 
Amazon 7 man or Washington 7 boy or Charles 7 Why 7 

6. What kind of nouns are those which desiimate individuals of a class) 
Why 7 

7. What is an ahstnct noun 7 A collective noun 7 A participial noun 7 A 
compound noun 7 



* Indians iam common noun; thi /ncfum« would be a proper nowu Thii 
Narragwuett is a proper noun ; Marragansets would be a common noun. See 
Remark 4, above. 

t Questions like these jontaiaed in the oral exercises should te multiplied 
until the learner is perfectiy familiar with the subject under examination. 
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FROPERTIES OF NOUN& 

1. The term property, (Lat proprius " peculiar to,**) as ap- 
plied to the noun or pronoun, signifies the quality of represent- 
ing the numbery sexj and certain relations^ of objects. 

2. The property of a noun or pronoun hy which it designates the Bptakatf the 
person or thing ipoAen to, or tpoken qf, is called penon, 

3. Noons which denote bat one can be changed in their form so as to de* 
note more than one 3 as, house denotes but one object, but when changed in 
form by adding », {houte») it denotes more than one. The property or qnali^ 
in a noun of distinguishing one from more than one, is called mimdcr. • 

4. One class of nouns presents the idea of nuiZe beings, another oFftmdU be- 
ings, another that the objects which they denote belong to neither sex. This 
property in a noon of distinguishing the sex of objects, is called gender. 

5. A noun in one position or relation in a sentence denotes the agent, or 
mbject; in another position or state it denotes the object; in another, it de- 
notes the poueeaor. This property of the noun or pronoun of denoting the 
condition or relation of objects is called case. 

The properties of nouns and pronouns are ferion^ immr 
her J gender and ecue. 

§47. PERSON. 

Person (LatyjMrsona,'' character/') in Grammar sijsnifies character or re 
lation. In conyersing or writing there are diree relations implied ; viz : that 
of the one speaking, mat of the one spoken to, and that which is spoken of. 

1. The first relation or character is that of the speaker ^ who 
is denoted by the piaonoun /. 

Notkj— The name of the speaker is sometimes expressed after /; as, /, John 
■aw these things. 

2. The second relation or character is that of the person 
speken to^* who is addressed by name, or by the pronouns 
jfou or thou. 

8. The third relation is that of the person or thing spokem 

* Hm name of the one addressed is not Beneralty expressed, as tios penvn Is 
praaent with the speaker, and is designated by a look or gesture. 
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of^ vbich is denoted by some noon, orbjthe pronomis Ae^ tke^ 
or tV. 

NoTX^— The peiwm of the noon or pronoun requires a change in the foim 
of the veib, which [chai^] will bo explained in Che proper place. 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the speaker, the one spoken to, and that which is spoken ot 

Believe me, my fiiend, I shall never cease to remember your 
IdndnesSi 

Come mito me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 1 wfll 
give you rest 

I go to prepare a place for you. 



$4a DEFINTriONa 

1. Personisapropertyof tihe noun or pronoun, by wUch 
it denotes the speaker, the person addressed, or that 
which is spoken of. 

There are tnree persons ; /Ersf, Homd and HdrdL 
The first denotes the speaker. 
The second denotes the person spoken to. 
The third denotes that which is spoken o£ 



§49. NUMBER. 

When we say a house, how many do we speak of? 

If we vnsh to speak of more than one house, what change shall 
we make m the word house ? ^ns. Add «, — ^it will make houaea. 

When one object is spoken o^ the noun is said to be of ^e sin- 
gular number ; when more than one object is spoken o^ the noun 
IB said to be of ihe plural number. 

1. The plural of nouns is generally formed by addmg s 
to the Angular. 
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NoTS^£»(igu2ar, signifies << one peiton or thing/' Pftmri, (LatiB,f/w,) 
flgnifies " more than one." 



B7AMPLES. 

ahg. Phi. 

- Hano horses 

Road roads ^ 

Mountain mountuns 

Note.-— When the last letter of the word hi the ringolar, will not units hi 
foiind with », the phiral is foxmed by annexing m. 



$5a DEFINITION. 

1. Number is a property of the noun, by which it denotes 
one^ or more than one. 

2. A noun in ihe singular number denotes only one. 

8. A noun in the plural number denotes more than one. 

OBSERVATIOKS. 

1. When the noun ends in x, x, tt, sh, or eh, (soft;) i» is added to form the 
* plural j as, Fox, foxit; glasM, glasws ; hnuh, bru8he»f &.e. See note abore. 

2. Most nonns ending in /or fe, form their plural in vea; as, Wile^totvec j 
loaf, toaotMi 

The following noons and their compounds, ending in/ form their plurals 
regularly ^strife, fife, safe, brief, chief, grief, kerchief, mischief, dwarf, scarf, 
turf, suxf, gulf, roof, proof, hoof, and such as end in ff, except Biaff, which has 
tiaeej. 

3i Nonns ending in y after a cofMovum^, change the y into tea, to form the 
nlural ; as. Body, hodua ; lady, ladies. But nouns ending in y after a vowel, 
naye their plural regular ; as, Valley, vaUeya ; boy, hoys; day, days. 

4. The plural of the following nouns is irregularly formed i 



Singular. 


Plvrid. 


8ingtU€tr. 


Plural. 


Man 


men 


Tooth 


teeth 


Child 


children 


Louse 


lice 


Woman 


women 


Goose 


geese 


Oz 


oxen 


Mouse 


mice 
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5. The following nonxu Itaye two foimi in the plutBl, with different signtfi 
ottionB. 

Bingular, PlwraL PlurdL 

Brother brothers (of one fiunily) brethren(of one society 

Die dies (for coinmg^ dice for gaming. 

Penny jiennies } distinct pence ) applied to 

Pea peas \ objects. pease \ a mass. 

Cow cows kine 

Genius geniuses, panoM or fanin. genii,akiiidor«raitpinti. 

6. For the plural of certain nomui adopted frmn foreign languages, see Ta- 
ble No. I, near the end of the book. 

7. Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they denote, have tiie 
singular form only ; as, WhMlf pitdi, gold, doth, 4^ Some words of this 
class, when used to denote different kinds of the substances or qualities which 
they represent, admit of a plural form ; as. Wine, wina ; vie$, vices, 

8. Some nouns are used only in the plifral j as, AmuUe, aekes, 4*c. ; for a 
list, see Table 1, 2, near the end of the book. 

9. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; as, MathemaUee, efkiee, 
means, species, series, deer, sheep. 

News, which was formerly used both In the singular and plural, is now re- 
garded as singular only. 

10. Several nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, have es, in the plural 
as. Potato, potatoes ; but canto, junto, solo, take s only. 

11. The words cmmonf diot, sail ; also the words horse, foot, infantry and 
tavalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns ; as, " Sev- 
eral shot being fired }" " several sail of ships." The "Woid fish has a plural, but 
:■ used in the plural sense without a change of form. • 

12. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title only 
is usually varied in writing, to express the plural; as, The Messrs Harper; the 
Misses Young. But in regard to the plural of such complex nouns, usage is 
not uniforuL Some good writers vary the name and not the title, and in con* 
yersation this usage is more common j as, The Miss Youngs. With the title of 
Mrs., or the numerals two or three prefixed, the name only is varied to express 
the plural. 

13. Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the principal 
word to form the plurals ; as, Fa^«er-in-law ; plural, Fathers-m-lsivr, Com- 
pounds ending in fid and all those in which the principal word is put last, have 
the regular plural form. — O. Broum, 

Write the plural of the following nouns. 

QuiU woman wolf church cuide man' 

land penny thief dress hoof self 

life goose. hero gulf. mouse wharf 

grape. pea tooth. brother chief genius 
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§51. CaSNDER. 

1. Some nouns with a certain termination represent male 
beings ; as, Actor, abbo^. 

2. With a different termination they represent female be* 
ings ; as, Actress^ abbess. So likewise-— 

Mas, Fern, Mas, Fern. 

lAon lioness. Count countess. 

Author autlioress. Emperor empress. 

For a complete Utt, see Table 11., liear tiie end of the book. 

8. In manj instances different words are used to denote the 
different sexes ; as, Boy, girl ; j&iar, nun. In like mann< 

Mas, Fern. Mas. Fern, 

Man woman. Uncle aunt 

Beau belle. Brother sister. 

Father mother. Hart roe. 

See Table II. 2, near the end of the book, for a list 

4. The s^x is sometimes denoted bj annexing or pi 
another word ; as. Land-lord^ land-lady ; cock-sparrowj Aesi- 
iparrow ; he-goat^ she-goaU 

5. All objects, which belong to neither the male nor female 
Idnd, are said to be of the neuter gender. 

NoTE^i-^eiitcr signifies neWtcr, or belonging to mither lez. 



§53. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Gender is a property of the noun or pronotun, by which 
it distinguishes sex. 

2. The masculine gender denotes the male sex. 
S. . The femiTUTfie gender denotes the female sex. 

4. The neuter gender denotes things which are neUher 
male nor female. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Some noons denote objecta which are either male or female ; as, Cfctld^ 
fortnif neighbor. Such are tometimes said to bo of the coMMOir oxv 
DBR.* 

2. Thing! without life are aometimea fignratiYely repwaeated aa haviBg 
the attribntea of living beinga } to anch the diatuiction of aex is applied $ aa f 
when we say of a ahip, aJu aaila well, or of the aun, h€ ia riaing. Thinga ve- 
maikaMe for power, aize, &c., are apoken of aa maaenline. lliinga beanti* 
filly amiable,or productiTe, aa feminine. 

9. When we apeak in a general manner of a apedea $ aa, The dog, Che cat, 
A>c^ to the apeciea which ia remarkable for boldneaa, atrength, or geneioaitj, 
Che male aex ia generally attributed ; to animala of oppoaite qualitiea Che fe- 
male aex ia attributed ; aa, ** The dog ia remarkable for hit aagacity." ** The 
cat, aa Mhe beholda the light, contracta the boll of her eye.'' Creatuiea whoae 
MX ia unknown or unimportant to be regarded, are often apoken of as neater; 
aa, If a man steal an ox or sheep and sell it, 9lc. 



ORAL EXBROISB. 

1. How many does the word river denote f Change Che form ao thai it ahdl 
denote more than one. Change the following nouna to the plural form 3 knile^ 
strife, wife, chief, fox, glaaa, bruah, vanity, money, child, emphaais, analysis^ 
memorandum, gymnasium. See Table L 

What ia that property of a noun called which distingnishea one from mum 
than one T 

2. What is the distinction between lion and lioness ? duke and dnchev f 
master and mistress t fkther and mother ? 

How is this distinction denoted t Ane, By difference in termination^ or by 
different words. 

By what property of the noun is the distinction of sex denoted ? 

S. What is number. How is the plural number formed ? What are the 
variations from the getieral rule 7 What is gender t What does the wont 
gender signify T Neuter Y 



* The term common does not refer to any distinction in sex, but is applied to 
a certain class of nouns, which, from their form, are indeteminatt in respect to 

Knder ; but the context generally determines to which sex they are to be ro- 
rred. 
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§ 53. CASE. 

Case. (Lat easm, " an end/' or ** a close/'} denotes a variation in the onl- 
ine of wonu which can be declined. This is its meaning in Latin and Gfeek 
Grammars. 

1. In English Grammar, case denotes ^* condition," ^ rdA- 
lion," or "position." 

EXAMPLES. 

The hunter killed a panther. A panther killed (he hunter. 

In what relation is the noun ** hunter'' in the first sentence t Ans. In the 
relation of subject What is the case called which denotes this relation t Ana. 

NominatiYe/' (from the Latin word nondnaUvuB, naming ;) because it names 
or designates that which is spoken of, that is, the subject 

Jn what relation is the noun " hunter" in the second ezaiii|»le f Ans. la 
the relation of ** object" 

What is the case termed which denotes the object 7 Ans. The "objeo- 
tive case." 

What kind of verbs requires the objective case t 

What case follows prepositions 7 Ans. The objective. 

How can the nominative case be known f Ans. By inquiring which word 
denotes the person or tiling spoken of, or doing something. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the nominative and objective cases in the following sentences. 

The law forbids theft. 
Brutus assassinated Csesar. 
Cicero punished the conspirators. 
Antliony beheaded Cicero. 
Earthquakes have destroyed cities. 

2. A noun or pronoun, which denotes the owner or pos- 
sessor, is in the possessive case ; as, Washington's sword. 

3. A noun, which stands unconnected with the subject or 
predicate in a sentence, is in the independent state or cast ; aS| 
On comrades ! Lazarus ! come forth. 
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§54 DEFINrnONS. 

1. Case is the property of anoun or pronoun, which denotes 
ihe relation or state of nouns and pronouns in a sentence. 

2. There are four cases, Nominative, Possessive, Objec- 
tive, and Independent,* (or absolute.) 

3. A noun in the nominative case is the subject of the verb. 

4. A noun in the possessive case denotes ownership. 

5. A noun in the objective case is the object of the verb. 

6. The independent case is that of a noun or pronoun, 
which stands unconnected, in construction, with the subject 
or predicate of a sentence. 

Note.— A noun or a pronoun, joined with a participle, and independent of 
die reit of the aentence, in construction, is sometimea said to be in the case 
obmlvU. The case independent, as defined above, is intended to apply to every 
condition or state of nouns or pronouns standing unconnected, in which an 
ellipBis is not obviously intended by the writer or speaker. 

• 
RBVIBW. 

1. What are the properties of nouns 7 2. Describe and define person. 
Sb What does the word person signify 7 4. What do the difierent persons de- 
note 7 6. How is the distinction of sex denoted 7 6. What does the word 
case signify 7 7. What does it mean in English Grammar 7 8. In the sen- 
tence, the ehUd reads, in what case is child 7 9. How can you know that 
child is in the nominative case 7 Ans. By inquiring who reads ; this will show 
who ia spoken df. 10. In the sentence, the child reada, will you supply an ol>' 
jective case 7 11. In the sentence, the cfitld reads his brothel's book, will yon 
point out the nominative, possessive, and objective cases 7 



§ 55. ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Parsing is derived from the Latin word pars, ** a part'' 

1. Parsing is naming and describing the parts of speech 
which compose a sentence, aad showing their connection and 
government 

* The term independent, refers to the stale or condition of the noun in a sen- 
lence, but not to its *' relation." A noun may be in an independent condition 
or state when it has no grammatical relation to either the subject or predicate 
of the lenience. 
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S. In thii work the tenna parte and parting are applied to an eierciae, which 

consists in a particular examination of the parts of speech in a sentence. 

The following questions may serve as a ffuide in parsing the noun. 1. Why 
called a noun 7 z. Proper or common 1 Why 7 3. What person 7 4. What 
BUDber7 Why 7 & What gender 7 Why 7 6. What case 7 Why 7 

3. The terms anahnU and itnalyzing are applied to a particular examina- 
tion (^sentences. The following questions may senre as a guide in analyzing 
a sentence. 1. What is the suhject 7 Why 7 2. What is the predicate 7 VVhv 1 
S. How is the subject modified 7 4. How is the predicate modified 7 5. What 
ip the modified sulnect 7 6. What is the modified predicate 7 7. What art 
the adjuncts 7 8. Name the parts of speech in the sentence. The learner 
#ill be directed to parte words, and muuffze sentences. 

4. The sentence should in all cases be analyzed, before the worda an 
parsed. 

Here review $$ 35, 36, 37 ; also ($ 14y 15. 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 
§ 5a RULR 

The nominative case is the subject of the verb* 

EXERCISE. 
MODEL OF ANALYZma AND PARSING. 

Sentence. Trees grow. 

Ahaltze. — ^Trees is the subject ; that qf which something ie somL 
Grow is the predicate ; that whidi i» need to tueert 

Parse. — ^Trees is a noun ; the name of something. 

Class — a common noun ; a genei-al name. 

Person— of the third person; it denotes the thing spoken of. 

iViifn6«r— of the pluraJ number 3 it denotes more than one. 

Geruler— of the neuter gender; it denotes neither male nor female. 

Cose— in the nominative case ; it is the subject of the verb. 

Consiruc/um— it is the subject of the verb grow, according to Rule, $ 56. 



Water flows. The earth revolves swiftly.^ 

Birds fly. ITie boat glides rapidly.i 

Time flies. FragrantS flowers bloom in the gardes.^ 

Boys learn. The lark mounts high in the air? 



> ^ 19, 1. *^^ 54 and 26. » f W 
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$ 57. THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

1. The possessive singular is generally formed by add. 
ing «, with an apostrophe before it, to the nominatiye ; as, 
" Swif€% Journal ;" " Spencer* s Anecdotes ;" " JEhiripir 
des^B Tragedies ;" " Dr. Lawrenee^B study ;'* " Bi>rac^9 
Art of Poetry ;'* " BosweWB Life of Johnson.**' • 

2. The possessive case plural^ ending in eB^ has the 
apostrophe, but omits the 9 ^ as, UagleB* wings. 

3. When the noun ends in m, x, Xf or ee, the • is Bometiiiies omitted, if the 
following word begins with t, or contains an s or or in the first syllable ; as, 
Conscience' sake. The • v» more commonly omitted in poetry than in prose. 

NoTX^-For further explanation of the possessiTe case, see Syfltoz, FUt in 



BXBROISB. 

For the Board or SlaU. 

Model, 

iV>y - book boy's book. 

Horse - mane horse's mane. 

Horses -(plural) mane horses' mane. 

Write the following nouns according to the modeL 

John knife. Joseph hat 

Father » farm. Brother cane. 

James balL G orge vraitch. 

Virtue reward. Cowper poem. 

Webster grammar. 

Ross voyage. 

Eagles. wings. 

Which nouns denote the owners, in the sentences above Y Which the tfaiag 
owned or possessed ? 

*An apostrophe indicates an omission of a letter, as in call'd; the apostrophe 
mdicatea the omission of e. As the sign of tiie possessive case, the apostro- 
phe seems more properly to denote the omission of i or s, than a contraction 
of fcis, A«r, or its. Sec Crombie'9 Etymology. 
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§58. RULE. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, limits tho 
meaning of the name of the thing possessed. 



EXAMPLES. 

The president's house. Which is the itang po9sesstd7 Whidl 
]» 4m denotes the oumer or possessor ? What does it limit ? 
Virtue's reward. Which noun denotes the thing possesBod ? 
The moon's light What does moon limit ? 



Modd ofparsing* 

Sevtencs.— The president's message arrived. 

Akaltze. — ^Message, is the svbjectf modified by president's. 

The President's message, is the modified subjeA. 

Arrived, is the predicate ; it affirms something of the subject 

Parse.-- Message is a common noun or namci 

Ix Per«09»— third person, it denotes the thing spoken of. 

2. Nun^er — singular number ; denotes*but one. 

3. 6refui»^^neuter gender j neither male nor female ^ 

4. Case — ^nominative case ; denotes the subject 

5. Corutnletion — the subject of arrived ; Rule $ 56. 

President's is a common nouity of the third person singular, masculine^ ia 
he possessive case $ its sign is 's ; it denotes the owner and limits message. ^ 



Examples for Parsing.^ 

Analyze and parse according to the model aboT0. 

Youth's joys depart 
Edward's courage failed. 
Samuel's prospects brighten. 
Joseph's father wept bitterly. 
/ Wai^ington's army su^red. 
Tlie ship's <&rew mutinied. 
Bonaparte's soldiers conquered. 



* Tlie nomui only are to be parsed. 
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$ 59. THE OBJECTIVE CASE. See $§ 11, 52, 5a 

1. The form of the objective case of nouns is like that of the 

nominative. 

2. A noun in the objective case after a transitive verb, de- 
notes that which is acted upon, or controlled by the agent^ or 
doer. 

EXAMPLB. 

The nmwamii the earth. Which noon denotei the doer f Which noon 
denotes the thing acted epon f Which is in the nominatiTe caae f Which in 
the objectiTe f 

WhatkindoTaTeibthenisioorma? Ana. A (ronfiftM Teib. 

8* The noun following a preposition is in the objective case. 

§60. RULE. 

The object of a trandtive verb, is put in the objective 
case. ^ 

EXEBCISB. 

Write t Bomiiiative and an olgective caae for each ofthe following tranaitiTe 
•eitei 

— strikes — — consumes — 

— reads — — created — 

— loves — — studies -^ 

— deceives — — obeys — 

Moid of Anabpdng and Pcawng, 
Sestxhcx^— The woikman'a hammer drives the niuL 



AvALTZv.p~Hammer is the tubjeet {apoken of.) 

Tlie worKpnan's hammer, is the mod^d aubfteL 

Drives is the predieaUf a IranaUive verb, 

Drives the nau, is the mod^d vredieate. 

Nail is the otijeet ; it denotes that which is acted npon. 
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VAns-R^^Hammer is a common noon, of the third penon, singnluTy neuter 

■nd is the subject of drives. Rule ^ 56. 

H^orkmcm'a is a common noun, of the third person, sin^ar, maaculine, and 
limits hammer, which is the thing possesucd. Rule ^ 58. 

Nail is a common noun, of the mird person, singular, neuter, and is pat ia 
tile objective case. It is the object of the transitive verb drivu. Rule ^ GO. 



EXAMPLES TO BE PARSED. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The goldsmith's diamond cuts the glass. 
The prince obeys the king's command. 
Arnold's treason disgraced his name. 
The eagle's talons seized the priey. 
George studies Colburn's arithmetic. 
The sun's rays disperse tlie darkness. ] 
The youth's diligence deserves praise. 

COMPOSITION. 



Compose nine sentences, each of which shall contain a nominatiTO, 
Ife, and an objective case, using the following nouns and verbs. 

19oTX.p~The article an, a, or the, may be used if necessary to make senia. 





JVbuns, 


. 


yerhs. 


James 


Henry 


Axe ') 




Grass 


Knife 


Tree > 


cuts. 


Scyth6 


Wood 


Farmer ) 


. 


Rivers 


Frost 


Water ^ 




Cold 


Winter 


Winter > 


conges 


Winter 


Ground 


Cold ) 




Gun 


Soldier 


Indian ^ 




Hunter 


Sword 


Man > 


kills. 


Game 


Enemy 


Arrow) 





DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are declined, that is, their cases are named aa 
follows : 

Singular, Plural 

JVbm, case Man men 

Poss. case Man's men's 

Objec cast Man men 

Inaep. case Man men. 
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MnLccm 
Poss, case 
Ohjec case 
Indep.case 



Abm. 
Poss. 
Objec, 
biaep. 



Smgtdar, 

King 
King's 
King 
King 

Singular* 

Wife 

Wife's 

Wife 

Wife 



PUmd. 

kings 
kings* 
kings 
kings. 



PluraL 

"wives • 
wiverf 
wives 
wives. 



Remark^— Initead of the poflaessive cose, the prepositioii with iti object if 
•ften uied ; ai, The light qf the tun, instead of the «tm'« lij^t The swoid 
of tA< king, initead of the kmf^$ sword. 



§ 61. PRONOUNS. 

Here review ($ 19 and 20. 

What does the word pronoun signify 7 

What pronouns are always iabjects, that is, in the nominatiTe case f } 19. 

What pronouns are objects, or in the objectiye case 7 



§ 62. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. /, tkouj you, he, she, it, sre personal pronouns; so called 
because they represent the speaker, the one spoken to, or that 
which is spoken of. 

2. / is of the Jirst person ; it represents the one speaking. 
8. 7^011 and you are of the second person ; they represent 

the one spoken to. 

4. He, shcf it, are of the third person ; they represxiA tht 
one spoken of. 

Note.— The pronoun /should always be written with a capital iatajik. 
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Ik Tbe Penomd pnmowu are declined^ or their caAe.i named as followi 

/. FIRST PEBSOir. 





Singiilar. 


PlurdL 


Mm, 


I 


we 


Poas. 


My 


our 


Obj. 


Me 


UR 


Indep. 


lor me 


we or WL 



•Note.— -ilfin« and ihbu were formerly used before words begiimiiig with 
m TOwel, instead of my and thy. This usage is nearly obsolete. 

ThotL SECOND FERSON. 

Singular* PlurdL 

JVbm. . Thou ye or you 

Poss. Thy your 

ObJ. Thee you, rardy ye 

Indq>, Thou or thee ye or you. 

NoTE.f—7%ot« is ased chiefly in grave or formal style. ^Fou has alwiys the 
plural form, but is used in place of nouns of either numbers. 

Htf She^ IL THIRD PERSON. 

Singular, 

JVbm. He She It 

Po88, His Her Iti 

Obj. Him Her • It 

Inatp, He or him She or her It 

PlurdL 

Abm. They They They 

Po83. Their Their Thour 

Obj, Them Them Them 

They or them They or them They or them. 



BEMABES. 

1. The pronouns herSf oursj yours,, theirs,^ are possessive 
pronounsy standing either in place of her own, our oten^ your 
owriy their oxon, or in place of her, our, your, their j and a 

*Otar8, yours, theirB, are always sobstitatcs, used in the place of nounsy wUeh 
are understood.^— TV«Mto^. 
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noun ; as, The book is yoursj that is, your own. Ycurs of 
yesterday ; that is, your lettevy &c. 

Mine and t1iip.e usually stand in place of my oum^ thy ounif 
or of myy thy, and a noun. 

2. The Possessive pronouns hersy ours, yoursy theirs, and 
commonly mine and thine, are either in the nominative ot 
objective case, and should be so regarded in parsing.* 



MODEL 07 ANALTZINa AND PARSINa. 

SEiTTXircE. I blame yon. 

Ahaltzx.— / 11 fhe lubject. Blame ii the predicate. You ii the object. 

PAiiSE.f— / 18 a personal prononn, of the fint penon, lingular number, noni* 
inatiTo case, and is the subject of blame. 

You is a personal pronoun, second person, of the plnral form, objectife 
and is the object of blame. Rule $ 60. 



EXAMPLES FOB PARSING. 

Pane the ProBonni on] j. 

We compel tliem. They hate me. 

I hear your request You see me. 

She fears him. He fears my an^er. 

Thou rulest us. It is his book. 

You believe me. They care for you. 

Thine is the kingdom. Youni is received. 



EZSBOIBS. 

Write a pronoan in the nomisatlTe case btfon etch of the following vubi 
and one in the objective case after them. 

— love — — believe — 

— obeys — — commands — 

— teach — — insult — 

*See Webster's Imp. Grammar^ ia which this Tisw is (ViUy Bobfltaiitiatod. 
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REMARK.^^The inbject of Pronowu is reramed after the ezerciiet on the 
«rb. Such as are used in the conjugation of the verb have been already «i« 
gained. 



§63. VERBS. 
Uere review $ IQ. 

A verb is a part of speech by means of which somefhing 
is asserted or expressed. 

GLASSES. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds ; transitive and intransitive* 

2. Transitive verbs ai^ such as admit of an object 

Thifc definition is applicable only to the aetivt form, see § 73. 

3. Intransitive verbs are such as do not admit of an object 

Note. — ^Transitive (Lat., tranaitivuaf " having the power of passing,'*) im- 
plies that the action originating in that which the tiubject represents, toi^ 
minates on the person or thing denoted by the object 

EXPLANATION. 

I strilce ; can I strike any thing 7 the name of the thing I strike is the object 
of the verb. • 

What kind of a verb then is strike ? 

I see ; can I see any thing ? What kind of a vexb is see f 

I walk ; can I walk any tmngl can walk havo any object t What kind of a 
Verb is walk 1 

What kind of a verb is stand T Why f 

What kind of a verb is loves 7 Why 7 

4. Verbs are varied on account of their subjects in two re- 
spects ; viz : in number and persor^ 

5. There are two numbebs; singular and plural; and 
three persons ;* Jirsty second and third. 

• Person and number, applied to the verb, refer only to a form of the verb 
which usage has adopted to correspond to the person or number of the suUecL 
Each person or numocr of the nominative is said to require a particular fong^ 
or to govern the verb in this respect. 
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§64. MODE. 

1. Mode (firom the Lat, modus, manner) means main 
ner. 

•2- We speak or saj things in different ways or man- 
ners, 

(a) We saj the flower blooms, the flower bloomed, the 
flower will bloom, the flower has bloomed; that is, we state a 
iact ; or, the flower does not bloom; we denj a fact 

8. This stating,or deGlaring,or denying any thing, is called 
the INDIGATIYE MODE, or manner of speaking. 
NoTXw— JMioKtvc means '' showing/' or " declaring.'' 

(6) We say, the child may leamy can lean^ must leamf 
eouJd learn, should learn, &c. • 

4. This manner of speaking is called the potential mode. 

Note.— Potential (from the laX^poteM, " able/' ''having power,") signifies 
hawing power or ability^ 

(c) We say, ham thou, obey ye, do, go* 

5. This manner of speaking is called the mPESATiYB mode 
or manner. 

NoTK^— Imperative signifies " comnynding." 

{d) We say, to read, to have read. 

6. This manner of speaking is called the ik fuiitive mode. 

NoTE^-Infinitive (from the Lat, infinUui, " milimited/') signifiea "in an 
unlimited manner." 

(c) We say, if it rains, suppose it rains, lest it should rain, 
unless it rains. 

7. This manner of speaking is called the subjttkctitb 
mode. 

Note.— Subjunctive (Lat., nibfungo, " to subjohi/') signifies subjoined ta 
This mode is called subjunctive, because the clause in which it occurs must be 
" subjoined to/' or connected with some other clause to make complete sense ; 
as, "If it rains/' is an imperfect expression j but when subjoined to " 1 cannot 
work/' the sense is complete. 
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ORAL EXEB0I8E. 

1. How many modes of speaking have been described 7 

2. In what mode are the foUowinff ezprewionii "I lore," "I have ioTed, 
» I will love," « I loved V Why 7 

3. In what mode are the followins ezpressioni i " I ma^ love/' '^ 1 might 
•ove/' " I can love," " I must love V* Why 7 Ans. They imply power, abili- 
Ijr, necessity, or obligation. 

4. In what mode are the following expressioAfl z ** See thou/' " Me/' **iee 
jfe/* " believe him/' " obey vour rulers 7" Why 7 

oi In what mode are the rollowing ez{HtMBiooa i ** To do/' ^ to learn/' '' to 
vpeik" '' to have seen 7" Why 7 

6. In what mode are the following expressions i ''If I love/' ''unless yon 
tear 7" 

7. How many modes have been explained 7 What are they 7 



EXBBOISE. 
Put each of the following vexbs in aU the different modes. 

1^6.— Make. IirDiCATiTS.f— 1 make ; I made, 1 have made, 1 shall make. 

PoTXNTiAL.^1 may or can make, I might make, I may have made. 
SuBJUircTi vsw— 'If I make^ lest I make, unless I make. 
lMPXRATiyE.^-Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
IffFiHiTiYfi^F— To make, to have made. 

VERBS . . 

Comnumd. Deny. Praise. 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

Speak. Turn. Walk. 



§65. DEFINrnONS; 

1. Mode IB a form of the verb to denote a parlictdar 
mamier of speakmg or asserting any thing. 
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2. Verbs bave five hodes, the Indicative^ fhe Poten' 
Ucdf tJie Suijunctivey the Imperative^ and the Infinitive, 

8. 2%6 Indicative is used siinply to indicate or de- 
clare any thing. 

4. Tlie Potential is used to express power, ability, nO' 
cessity, or obligation. * 

Note/— Both the indicatiTe and potential forma are naed in aaking qua' 

tiona. 

5. The Suijtmctive is used to express doubt or condi^ 
lion. 

6. The Imperative is used to command, entreat and ex- 
hort. 

7. The Infinitive is used to express an action or a state 
in. an unlimited manner. 



§ 6a SIGNS OF THE MODES. 

1. The simple form of the verb is generally used in the In- 
dicative mode ; as, I love ; but sometimes do is prefixed for the 
Bake of emphasis ; as, I do love. 

2. The same is true of the imperative mode ; as Come thou, 
do come. 

3. Mayy can^ must, might, eouldj wouldy should^ when used 
before another verb, are signs of the Potential mode ; as, 
He may sing ; he should sing. 

4. The word to before the verb is the sign of the InfinitiYe ^ 
as, I learn to study ; I love to read. 

5. If J though, except, unlesst, whether, lest, suppose, admit 
grant, or any word denoting doubt or condition is the sign of 
the Subjunctiye ; as, If I sleep ; suppose we go. 
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EXEBCISE. 

Sentences to he Analyzed and Parsed.* 

Mention the mode and the kind of the verbs, or aiiswer the cnieitionf, what 
kind of verb, transitive or intranMitioe 1 In what motU ? Why i 

The suni warms^ the earth.3 
James should love his^ book. 
I will walk in the field. See § 31. 
George must not^ kill the bird. 
If sinners entice thee, consentf thou^ not 
* Love justice. . Speak the truth. 



$67. TENSE. 

1. Tense signifies " time." (French, temps, or Latin, f «»- 
p«s, " time.") 

2. We speak of persons or things as acting, and of occur- 
rences as taking place, in difierent times. 

(a) We say " the flowers bloom," in the present time ; 
(h) "the flower bloomed," in past time ; (c) "the flower will 
bloom," in future time. 



OBAL EXEHOISE. 

How many kinds of time have been mentioned Y 

Put the verb Zove in the present, past and future time. 

Put the verb to study in the present, past and future time or tense. 

J walk ; is the verb walk in the present or past time or tense ? 

/ voalkedf in what time 7 What is the future time or tense of the verb walk t 

1 Sun is the subject ' Warms is the predicate. ' Earth is the object. * His 
Is in the possessive case. ^ The adverb not, separates must, the sign, from the 
xf«rb kill. ^ Thou is in the nominative case, the subject of the imperative coi}^ 
sent 

* The nouns, verbs and personal pronouns are to be parsed ; the other wordf 
Biay be omitteid for the present 

tTfae subject of a verb in the Imperative mode, is seldom expressed ; when 
H is expressed it follows the verb. 
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BXEBCISB. 

(Jm the foUowiog verbs to express something in the present, pest and ftitiiM 
thne. The pronouns /, we and they, may be used. 



Strike. 


Hear. 


£x>ok. 


Leam. 


See. 


Hides. 


Talk. 


Wmk. 


Believe. 



d. Besides the three general divisions of time mentioned, 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

(b) We say ^ tha flower had bloomed," that is, before some 
other occurrence had taken place ; as. Before I came, the . 
flower had bloomed. This is a division of past time. 

(c) We say, " the flowers have bloomed," i. e. at a time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a 
moment ago, or at a period considerably distant 

This is also a division of past ttme^ 

(d) We say, ^ the flow^ wiU have bloomed," that is, before 
some other occurrence will take place ; as, The flower wiU 
have bloomed before we shall return. This is a division of Ju- 
ture time. 

OBAL EXERCISB. 

I loife, 1 lored, I haTe loved, I had loved, I shall or will love, I idnll have 
loved. 

In how many different times is the verb love used f 

Pat the verb play in the different times or tenses ; ahK> the verbs haU, de- 
stroy , praUe and blame. 

How many divisions of time have been made 7 Ans. Six, 

How many divisions of patt time has tne verb 7 Ans. Three, csllcd the 
hnperfect tense > as, I loved ; the Perfect tense; as, I have loved, and the Phh 
perfect tense ; as, I had loved. 

How many divisions ofy^ifurc time has the veibf Ans. 7\do, the/Yrrf 
Future tense; as, I shall or will love;aiid the Second Future tense ; aa,I shaB 
nave loved. 
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§68. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Tense is a form of the verb to denote the time in 
which any thing e:dsts, or is taking place. 

2. Verbs have six tenses, GHie Present, the Tmperfectf 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect^ the First JBhttUt ., and the 
Second Future, 

8. G^ie Present tense denotes what takes place in the 
present time ; and is also employed in stating what is habit- 
ual, and what is always true ; as, The swn rises^or is m- 
inff. 

4. The Imperfect denotes what took place, ^ or was 
taking place, in past time ; as, I recited, or zoos reciting. 

Note 1.— This is sometimes called the Past tense. 

5. The Perfect^ denotes what has taken place, or what 
has been taking place up to the present time ; as, Ihave^ 
read, or have been reading. 

Note 2-— This tense is sometimes called the Priori preaenL 

6. G^ie Pluperfect^ denotes what had taken place, or 
what had been takmg place, before some other past aetion ; 
as, The news had arrived before the packet reached the 
port. 

Note 3. — ^This tense is sometimes called the Prior-past; since it denotes 
thtt something took place prior to, or before some other past event. 

7. The First Future denotes what will take place ; as, 
It will rain. 

•The term Impafeet, ** unfinished/' is strictly applicable only to the Pro- 
gressive form, viz t I was reciting. The Indchnite form, viz : I recited^ de- 
uotes an action jSnu/ied; in past time, and might properly be called the preterit 
tense. 

t PerfeiAj signifies « finished." X Prior, signifies « before." 

(Pluperfect (Lat, plus, mortf perfectus,)lnwAed;) signifies ** more, than the 
perfect.'' 
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8. The Second Future denotes what will take place be* 
fore some future action or event ; as, Before I shall e 
youy the criminal will have been executed* 

This tame is eometimes called the Future Perfect, and Prior Fntoie. 



§ 69. SIGS^S OP THE TENSES. 

Tenses. Signs. 

PrtsenL The rimple form of the verb, atad sometimes db, am^ ad. 

i9 or are. 
Imperfect, The simple form, and sometimes didf waSf Vfost or urn*- 
Perfect, have, hast or has. 

Plvperjed, had or hadst. 

First Fuiurt, shall or wilL 

Second Future, shall have, or will have. 



'ilXAMPLES OF THE TENSES. 

NoTK.^— Each tense has two forms, which may be called the Indefinite and 
ProgressiTe forms. The Indefinite denotes no precise time ; the Progressive 
denotes an action as progressing or going on at some particular time. 



PBBSENT TENSE. 

hid^nite Form, PrognsMt Form, 

I ride, (that is, at any timei) I am riding, (that is, at the present moment.) 

( love, (no precise time denoted.) I am loving, (that is now.) 

I write, (a customary act.) I am wziting,(that is at the present moment* 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

IndtjmiU Form, Progretnve Form, 

I rode, (no precise time denoted.) I was riding, (that is, yesterday.) 

I loved, (when 1 not certain.) I was loving, (when 7 at a certain time , 

I wrote, (that is, was accustomed I was vmting, (an hour ago.) 
to write.) 
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PEBFECI TENSE. 

MndefiniU Form, Progrunoi Fonm 

1 hsTO read, (time not ■pecified.) I have been reading, (that ii, jut now.) 
1 hate written. I have been writing. 

PLUPEBFBOT TENSE. 



MdefiHiU JbfM. Progretaht Form 

I had read. I had been reading. 

I had written. I had been writing. 

VIBST FUTUBE TENSE. 

Und^MU Form. ProgruriM Fmm. 

lahallorwifiread. I ahall or will be reading. 

I ahall or will write. I ahall or will be writing. 

SEOOND PUTUBE. 



indi^KUii Form, Progmtivt Form, 

I ahall have read. I ahall have been reading. 

I ahall have written. I ahall have been writing. 



EXEBOISB. 

Write the Indefinite and Frogreaaive forma of the following verba, in eaek 
iflBetenaea. 

Hear. Read. Study. GommancL Obey. 



OBAL EXEBOISE. 

1, In what tenae are. " I have loved/' « yon have loved," " he haa loved T' 
Whf T Wliat does thia tense denote 7 What is the Progressive form of this 
Sense ? What is tlie sign of this tense f 

% In what tense are, « I had loved," "you hod loved," " thev had loved T" 
What does thia tense denote 1 What is the sign of this tense ^ What is the 
Progreesive form of this tense t 
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3. In what tenie are, « I loved/' « they loved/' ** "oa loved ?" What does 
thia tense denote 7 What is the Progressive form ?f this tense f 

4. « I shall or will love/' « he shall or will love « you shaU or will love.'' 
In what tense are these expressions 7 Define Uus- tense. Qive its Progres- 
sive form. 

5. '^ 1 shall have loved3" tense 7 sign 7 what does it denote T What b the 
Progressive form 7 

6. How many tenses have been described 7 Define each. Ghr« an exam 
pie of each, in both forms. 

7. How many modes have been described? Defise each. Give an 
pie of each. 



REMARKS. 

1. The Indicatiye mode has six tenses. 

2. The Potential mode has four tenses, viz : the present, in^wi^ 
feet, perfect and pluperfect 

The tenses of the Potential mode are : 

PrtKnt — I may, can or must love. 

Imperfect — ^I might, could, would or should k>ve. 

Perfect — ^I may, or can, or must have loved. 

Pluperfect — ^I might, could, would or should have loved. 

3. The Infinitive mode has two tenses, viz : 

The Present— To love. 
The Perfect — ^To have loved. 

4 The Subjunctive modo has all the tenses c£ the Indicative 
VBjIf 1 love, present ; If I have loved, perfect, &c 



§ 70. AUXILIARY VERBS. ^ 

1. Auxiliary means " helping," or " helper." ** 

2. A few verbs are used in forming the modes or tenses of 
other verbs, and are called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

8. Most of these have only two forms, as ; 

Can, could. 

May, might 

Will,* would. 

Shall, should. . 

.—— ^ ' .111111 I III -i.^— ^ 

* FRO is sog^etimes used as a principal verb, and in that case it takeiaa 
aoziliarv, an<j^ay have the regmar forms of the modes and tensei ; aa, I will, 
I willea. I have willed; 1 may will, &c. 
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4. The verbs am or be, have and do^ have all the modes and 
tenses of other verbs. 



ORAL EXEBOISB. 

« I have loved.^ Which it the ftoziliary f Which ii tira priaeipal Tnb t 

" I shall love." Which is the auiiliaiy or helping veib f 

'* I shall have loved." Point out the helping verbs. ¥^t is the mode and 
tense 7 

"I may or can have loved." Point oat the principal reiti. Which nethe 
helping veiiis 7 What mode is denoted by may or can 7 

" I might, eottU, would or should love." Which is the principal veib7 Which 
are helping veiiis 7 What mode is deaoted by the forms might emM, teouU 
andsAotiU? 

"Idobelieve." Which is the helping verb 7 Whattenae7 

''IdidbeUeve." Which is the helping verb 7 What tense 7 | 



• § 71. PARTICIPLES. 

1. Participles are derived from verbs ; but they modify 
flie meaning of nouns to "which they belong. 

2. Verbs have three participles ; a pnstrU, a petfcd, and a cof»- 
pound participle. 

3. A Present* participle ends in in^, and implies continuanjoe ^ 
action or being ; as, Loving, having, standing, being. 

4. A Perfect, or past participle denotes action or being com- 
pleted ; as. Loved, been, stood. 

5. A compound participle, formed of th? hdpmg verb fcow, and 
the perfect participle of the principal veih, c enotes action or being, 
completed, before some other action or event ; as. Having loved ; 
having been. 

Present, lovir^. Perfect, loved, 

Compomid, hamng loved. 



•The participle in ing, denotes continuance of being, or action as present in 

nfeience to the time denoted by the veib of the sentence in which it itanda. 

G 
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EXERCISE. 

Write the participles to the following Yezbi: 

Modd. 

Verb; Lovt, 

Prutmif loriag, TpafM, lored, compound f having loved.' 

ReceiTO Obey 

Believe Command 

Hate Study. 



§ 72. REGULAR VERBa 

1. Verbs whioh fonn their Imperfect tense and Perfect 
participle by addmg ecf, or d* to the present, are called 
regular verbs. 

2xw«, is a regular verb. Why? Ans. 1\b* Imperfect 
tenscj and Perfect participle are formed by adding d 
to the present ; as, Present, I love. Imp., I loved. 

2. All verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding edor dio the present, are 

* called irregular verbs ; sts, Present, I come. Imp., Icam^. 

§ 73. AcHvt and Passive Forms of TransUive Verhs.] 

What is a transitiye verb t Is stnke a transitive verb t Why t Is love a 
transitive verb? Whj 1 Is there any dilTerence of meaning, in the following 
exprendons 7 

* When the present ends in e, d only is added to lorm the Imperfect tense 
and Perfect participle of regular verbs, 

t The terms (teUve and passive are not very properly applied to these two 
forms of the verb. They belong more properl)r to the subjects of the verbs. 
In the active form, the subject of the verb is active, or denotes the doer of the 
action, in the passive form, the subject of the verb is passive, or denotes the 
object of the action. See examples already given. 
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1. / love my titter, 2. My nster it loved by me. 

^Th e first •xpression is called the '' Active fonn." The second the ^ PassiTo 

!• All traofiitivo verbs have aa active and a passive form. 

2. In the active form, the subject denotes the actor, or agent 

3. In the 'passive form, the subject of the verb denotes the 
object of the action; and the noun or pronoun which denotes 
the agent is put in the objective case after the preposition by. 



EXAMPLES. 

Mwe. Passive. 

Charles reads the book. The book is read by Charlea 

Tlie child obeys his parents. His parents are obeyed by the child. 

Edward strikes his brother. His brother is struck by Edward. 

[Note.— In these sentences the object of the verb in the ictive form becomes 
the subject in the passive, and the meaning is not chaugec J 

I love my sister. I am loved by my sistei*. 

I strike you. I am struck by you. 

Edward strikes his brotlier. Edward is struck by his brotlier. 

[NoTE^p— In these sentences, the subject of the verb u the same in the 
passive form as in the active, but the meaning is materially difierent] 



EXERCISE. 

Write the following verbs in the passive form. 

^1) Make the objects of the verbs in the active form, the subjects of the 
«rb« in the passive form. 



Subjects. 


Verbs. 


Objeds. 


The sun 


warms 


the earth. 


The hunter 


kills 


the fox. 


The farmer 


tUls 


the groimd. 
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{%) Let Ui6 lobjecU be the mne in both forms. 

The hunter kills the tiger. 

I dislike GhurlesL 

574 CONJUGATION. 

1. Coqagation is the infleotion of a rerb m the dUfEerent 
modes, teDses, numbers and persons. 

. h^Udion i^ihe verb hot in the IndkcHoe modit pnanA knm. 

Smgtdar, 

Ilovtf first person, ringolar, because the pronoun / is of the first person, 
singular.^ 

Thou loMil^ seoond person, singol^, because thou is of the second person, 
siivular. 

titf tAe or it lovet, third person, nngnlar, because As and the and if are 
of the third person, singular. 



Plurdk 

We love, first person,plaral, beeavse toe is of the first person, plnraL 

Ye or you love, second person, plural, because ye snd you are of the second 

person pnind. 
They love, third person, plural, because the nominative they is of the third 

person, plund. 



REMARK. 

The pronoun Tou represents nouns either of the singular or plu- 
ral number but it rei,uires the' verb to be in the plural form. 

2. Thb Pbinoipal Farts of a verb are, the Present Jit- 
^caiive^ the Imperfect Indicativej and the Perfect Participle* 



§ 75. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

VERB, LOVE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Premii^ love ; In^per/eot, loved ; Perfect PcaHmflt, loved. 
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INFrNmVE MODE. 



Present teiue^ 
Perfed tenisCf 



to love. 

to have loved 



PARTICIPLES. 



Present^ 
Perfect, 
Compound^ 



loving, 
loved* 
having loved. 



INDICATIVE MODE 
PRESENT TENSE. 



IVOEFIHITS FORM. 

^nguUtr, 

1st Perttm, I love. 

td Thou loTett 

Sd He* lovet. 

PltaraL 

1. We love. 

% Ye, or /ou love. 

3. They lore. 



PROGRE88ITX rORM. 

£ftngt4lar. 

1st Perwnf ■ I am loving. 
Sd Thou art loving. 

Sd He ifl loving. 

PharaiL 

1. We are loving. 

2. Ye, or you are loviag. 

3. They are loving. 



Write the verbs fnoot, prem, and ftcKcM, in the different penona and 
bin or the Fieaent tenae. 

IMPSRFBOT TENSE. 
mnguiar. Smgtdar. 



1. I loved, or did love. 

S. Thou lovedflt, or didst love. 

3. He loved, or did love. 

PlttraL 

1. We loved. 

2» Ye, or you loved. 

3. They loved. 



1. f waslovinff. 

2. Thou wast loving. 

3. He was loving. 

PharaU 

1. We were loving. 

2. Ye, or you were loving. 

3. They were loving. 



Write the verbs nuw«,pr(w«,6rit«?f in the d'Tercnt persons and nuinben 
efthe Imperfect tense. Is thou did h ve proper 1 Why not 1 

•A noun or some other pronoun of the third person, might be used iaiteadeC 
Jbe ia the conjugation of the verbs ; as. He, the, U, or man, dtc, lovea. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 



Sign — Have, 



&VDEFINITE FORM. 

Singular, 

1. I have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 

3. lie has loved. 

Plural. 

1. We have loved. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. They have loved. 



PROQRESSIVE FORM. 



Singular, 

1. 1 have been loving. 

2. Thou hast been loving. 

3. He has been loving. 

Plural. 

1. Wo havo been loving. 

2. Ye or you have been loving. 

3. They have been loving. 



Wntr the verbs movej prove, believe in the different persons and numben 
of the Perfect tense. Correct the following. You hadst believed j the honcf 
has moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sign— //ad. 
Singular, Singular, 

1. I had loved. 1. I had been loving. 



2. Thou hadst loved. 

3. Ue had loved. 

Plural. 

1. We had loved. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. ITiey had loved. 



2. Thou hadst been loving. 

3. Ho had been loving. 

PluraL 

1. Wo had been Moving. 

2. Ye or vou had been loving. 

3. They had been loving. 



Write the verbs hear, receive, arrive, in the different persons and munben «f 
difi Flnpcifect tenso. What is the sign of this tense 7 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



SigaJk^ShaU or n%U, 



Singular. 



Singular. 



1. 1 shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or vrilt love. 

3. Ue shall or will love. 

Plural 

h We shall or will love. 

2. Ye or you shall or 'f jl love. 

3. They shall or will love. 



1. I shall or will be loving. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loving. 

3. lie shall or will be loving. 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will be loving. 

2. Ye or you shall or will b« loving. 

3. They shall or will be loving: 



Write the verbs obey, eommand and fruif, in the differoBt persons and nnm- 
Mtrs of the First Futoife tense. Are thee9 veibe regular or irregular ? Why 1 
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SECOND FUTUBE* 
Sign — jS^oQ have, 

INDEFINITE FORMi FROGRESSIYB FORM. 

Singvlar, Smgukar. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. I shall have been loving. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Thou wilt have been lovinff. 

3. He shall or will have loved. 3. He shall or will have been loving. 

^ Plwrtd. Plvna. 

1. We shall have loved. 1. We shall have been loving. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 2. Ye or you will have . been loving. 

3. They shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or will have been loving. 

Write the verbs A«ar, 6fiU«vc, and tooA;, in Ht^ difTerent persons and numben 
of the Second Future tense. How many tenses in the Indicative mode f De- 
foe each. Tell the different numbers uid persons in each. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

19oTE.>— The present tense of the potential mode is used to denote eilhsf 
preunt or jviurt time. 

Signs — May^ can, must,- 

Singular. SinguUtr, 

1. I may, can, or must love. 1. I may, can, or must bo loving. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must love. 2. Thou mayst,can8t,or must be loving, 

3. He may, can, or must love. 3. He may, can, or must be loving. 

Plural Phzrtd. 

1. We may, can, or must love. 1. We may, can, or must be loving. 

2. Ye, or you may, can, or must love. 2. Ye or you may,can,or must be loving. 

3. They may, can or uiust love. 3. They may, can, or must be lovingi 

Write the verbs creaUf destroy and decetve, in the different persons nnd 
numbers of the Present tense, of the Potential mode. Are these verbs regu- 
lar 7 Why? 

IMPERFECT TENSE.* 

Note. — ^Thc Imperfect tense of the Potential mode is used to denote either 
pastf present or future time. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

* The terms Present and Imperfect are -applicable, only in part, to the two 
first tenses of the Potential mode. May, can, and must when fliey are ^ue' 
signs of the present tense, refer either to future or to present time j and might, 
eould, wmdd, shouldj when they are the signs of the Imperfect tense, more 
commonly refer to present and future time, than to past. 

The terms Present and Imperfect are retained in this work for the sake of 
■niformity with most English Grammars m use. Neither of the tense Umtm 
KmH be fully explained by a single term. 
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Signs— 3%iUy eould, would or mtvuttL 

UmSFIHlTE FORM. FROGRE88ITS FORM. 

BuigtOar, Singvtar. 

1. I might, could, would or should love. 1. 1 might, &c^ be loTing. 
S. Thott mightsty cooldsty wouldst or 

■hooldst love. 2. Thou mightst, &c., be lovjig. 

3. He mighvioald^would or should love. 3. He migh^ &c., be loving. 

PluraL PharaL ^ 

1 Wemight,coald.woaldorshoald.love. 1. We might, dec, be loving. 

2. Te or TOtt mignt, could, would or 

should love. 2. Ye or you might, dtc, be lofiag. 

3. They might, could, would or should 

love. ' 3. They might, &c., be loving. 

Write the verbs, d^iendfpreUndf snd anwefff in the different persoM ud 
nnmbers of the Imperfect tense of the Potential mode. 

PERFECT TENSB. 
Sign— ifoy have. 
Singular, Singular, 

1. Imay or con have loved. 1. I may or can have been lovins. 

S. Thou mayst or canst have loved. 2. Thou mayst or canst have beenloving 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. He may or can have been loving. 

Plural. Plural 

1. We may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have been loving. 

2. Ye or yo*i may' or can have loved. 2. Ye or you may or can have been loving 

3. They may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have been loving. 

Write the verbs employ , prepare and owe in the different persons and num- 
bers in the Perfect tense of the Potential mode. What is the m^h of this tenaef 

PLUPEBFEOT. 

Signs— Jl%^ eotild, would, should or muat have, 

Singulear. 

1. I might, could, would or should have loved.* 

A ( Thou michtst, couldst, wouldst or shouldst have loved. 

/ You might, could, would or should have loved. 
3. He might, could, would or should have loved. 

PlUrdL 

1. We might, could, would or should have loved. 

2.* Ye or you might, could, would or should have lored. 

3. They might, could, would or should have loved. 

Write the verbs employ, prepare and owe in the different persons and num- 
ben of all the tenses of the Potential mode. Tell the signs of all the tenses 
of the Indicative mode. Tell the signs of all the tenses of the Potential mode. 

*For the Progressive form, place ** been loving'' after the auxiliaries. 
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IMPBBATIVB MODB. 

Note. — ^A verb is not yaried in the Imperative mode on account of penon, 
or number. It has for its mtject or nomtno/tve^ pronoun of the second person^ 
lingular or plural 3 and this pronoun is generally omitted. A verb in tne Im 
perative m<Kle is oflen preceded by do to render it more emphatic. 

Singular. PUiraL 

Love. Love. 

Love thou. Love ye or you. 

Do love. Do love. 

Do thou love. Do ye or you love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Annex (^ ihouj^\ untesSy suppose, admit, grant, allow, or any word 
implying a condition, to each tense of the Indicative and Potential 
modes to form the Subjuncdve ; as^ 

FRS8IVT. IMPXRFSCT. 

Singular. Singtdar* 

1. If I love. 1. If 1 loved. 



t. If thou lovest or love.* « 5 I^ thou lovediti 

loved. 



3. If he loves or love. ^ / If you loved. 

If he lo^ 



PlurdL PluraL 

1. If we love. 1. If we loved. 

S. If ye or you love. « 2. If ye or you loved. 

3. If thoy love. 3. If they loved. 

In like manner the other tenses may be declined. 

Oral Exercises on (he Verb to loye. 

Name the tenses of the Indicative mode. 

Decline (that is. give the forms of the different persons and numbers of) the 
Present tense of tne Indicative mode, Indefinite form : Progressive ftann. 

Decline the verb love in the Imperfect tense in both forms. 

What auzilisuj is used as the sign of the Perfect tense ? 

DecHne the Ferfect tense in both forms. 

What auxiliary is used in the Pluperfect tense 1 Declbe the verb lofs ia 
ttiis tense. 

Decline the veib love in the Future and Second Future tenses. 

What words are si^s of the Subjunctive mode 7 

How many tenses m the Subjunctive 7 

Name the auxiliaries in each tense. 



* Formerlv it was customary to omit the terminations in the second and third 
peiBons of the Present tenso of the Subjunctive mode. But now the termina- 
tions are generally retained, except when the elHpsis of 8hall or ehomld If 
Implied j as, If he obey, i. e., if he ehaU or should obey. 
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How many persons has the Imperative mode ? Ans. As one penon alwayi 
commands, exiiorts or entreats anollier, the Imperative mode has only the second 
person.* 

Name tlie Infinitive mode, and Participles of the verb love, and then begin 
with the present tense, Indicative mode, and name the first person, singular, 
of each tense in tlie Indicative and Potential modes. This is called a Syhop 
Sis, which means a " general view." 

SYNOPSIS OF THE VERB LOVE. 

IjCt the followiog synopsis be thoroughly committed to memoryi 
Principai. parts — love, loved, loved. Infinitive Mode— 7b2ra<, to 
have loved. Participles — Loving, loved, having lovedi 

INDICATIVE MODE. POTENTIAL MODE. 

Prei. I love or am loving. Pres. 1 may or can love or be loving. 

Imp. 1 loved or was lovmg. Imp. I might, could, &c., love or be 
Per/. I have loved or been loving. loving 

Plup. I had loved or been loving. Per/. I may or can have loved or been 
Put, I shall or will love or bo loving. loving. 

S*FuL I shall or will have loved, or Plup. 1 mi^ht,&c., bave loved or been 
have been loving. loving. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

C Love, love thou, or do ]ove» 
"l Love you or ye, do you love 

Remark. — All regular verbs are conjugated like the verb love. 

Model for Parsing the Verb, 

Sentence. The keepers chain the lion. 

Analyze. 77ie keepers is the subject. Chain is the predicate, modified or 
limited by its object, the lion. 

Parse. Keepers is a common noun of the third person, plural number, mas- 
culine gender, nominative case, and is the subject of the verb chain. Rule ft 
60. 

Chain is a verb ; it asserts or declares something of kee|)enr ; tranritire^t 
takes an object, viz : lion 3 it shows whni the keepers do to the lion 3 in the 
Hard person plural, because keepers is of'tlie third person and plural number. 

It agrees with its nominative keepers, according to the 



§76. RULE. 

A verb agrees "wiih its nominative case in number and 
person. 



. * A few instances of the use of the Imperative in the first and tlura perwoi 
inll be enumerated in another place. 
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Note. — ^The rule means if the nominative case is plural, the verb must be 
plural, and if the nominative case is of the first, or second, or tliird person, the 
verb must correspond. The names of all persons and things,when spoken of| 
•re of the third person. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Mention the class, number and person, and agreemeqt of the veibs. 

The sun shines. The oxen draw the plough. 

The rain falls. The wind diives tlie waves. 

I grieve. Bees produce honey. 

The guilty tremble. The branch bends to the earth. 

The lamp bums. The fii*e consumes the wood. 

(6) Write on the board or slate a transitive and an intransitive veib aitei 
each of the following subjects. 

Model. 
They — 

Sutfject, They drive the flock, transitive ; they rmif intrandtioe, 

SUBJECTS. 

I ' 

James — 
The earth- 
Birds — 

EXAMPLES TO BE COBRECTED BY RULE, § 76. 

Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong. 

I goeth ; I goes : I loveth ; 1 walketh ; 1 is ; I art 

Tliou loves ; thou wr.'te ; thou hate ; thou trembles. ^ 

lie, she or it, desire ; he commend ; she dress ; it rain. 

We finds ; we sees tho clouds ; we dreadeth the cold. 

Ye or you studies ; you plowedi the field ; you runs fast 

They playeth ; tliey sti-ikes the ]ipll ; tliey sells corn. 

The teacher smileth ; the woman spinncth ; the chddren cries. 

A soft answer turn away wrath. Tlie pupils in tliis school, loves 
study. Evil communications coiTupts p^ood manners. The smiles 
of a hypocrite hides his wicked ness. Tliese boxes of butter wei ghs 
thirty pounds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a good bath. 
Our folks goes to his meeting. My pupils generally makes very 
good figures. Adjectives belongs to nouns. The articles an and 
Uie refers to nouns. 



The horses — 


He 


'I'he sun — 


You 


Trees— 


They 


Thou — 


Men 
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{e) Let all the parte of the following Yeiba be written oat on paper, nd bfl 
pratented to the teacher tor examination. 

Believe Command Learn 

Receive Esteem Study 

Obey Declare Guard. 

EXAMPLES EOR ANALYZING AND PABSINa. 

Be particular to mention the mode and tense of the Terba, and give the 
on why the veibs are regular. 

The general commanded the forces. 
The soldiers obey the commander. 
The sun appearing,* dispelled the darknesa 
The youth have learned to study. 
. He lias declared the truth. 
The benefactor will receive his reward. 
His father, having received the intelligence, deported* 
He mieht learn, if he would study. 
The soldiers were guarding the tent 
He can command, but he will not obey. 
He can never deny the fact 
The sliip will sail, if the weather allows. 
The time has arrived. 
Guard your tongue ; govern your passionfl. 



COMPOSITION. 

{a) FHI each blank with several vexbs in the Inqiezfeet tenae, «f the Indiea 
ivemode; 

His father — a fium. 
The mother — her son. 

(6) in the Future tense, of the aame mode $ 

Indolence — poverty. 
Vice — the heart 

it) fai the Perfect and Pluperfect tenl^s, of the same mode } 

The time -— 

Tlie minister — a discouzsei 

i4^ In the Potential mode, Present tense. 

* My brother — to-morrow. 

Cliildren — their parents. 

* ParUcinles modify nouns, and are commonly placed after them in a ns 
tenoej as, The sun appearing ; the participle appearing, modifies sun. 
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(e) In the Inqwiative mode ) 

your parents. — the truth, 
the Scriptures. — God. 



§ 77. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense and Per* 
feet participle by adding edor dto the present, are called 
irregular verbs. ^ 

PRINCIPAL FARTS 0¥ SOME IRREGULAR YBRBS. 

Present Tense. hnperftd Tense. Perfect PartkSpU. 



Amor be 
Have 


was 
had 


been 
had 


Go 
Do 


went 

saw 

did 


gone 
seen 
done. 



CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

VERB, BE. 

FaiirciPAit Parts. — ^Am. Was. Been. 

mFINITIVE MODE. 

Present. To be. 
Perfect. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

-Present. Being. 
Perfect. Been. 
Compound. Having been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



rRESEVT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PERFECT. 


BmgtUar. 


Stngvlar, 


singular. . 


1. lam. 
% Thoaart. 
3. He is. 


1. 1 was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 


1. r have be«ni. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He has been. 
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Plural. 

1. We are or be. 

2. Ye or you are or be. 
S. They are or be. • 



FhtraL 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 
S. They were. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Singular, 

1. 1 had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 

3. He bad been. 

Plurai. 

1. Wo had been. 

2. Ye or vou had been. 
3 They had been. 



Plural, 

1. We have been. 

S. Ye or YOU have been 

3. They nave been. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

Singular, 

1. 1 shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He shall or will have been 

Plural PluraL 

1. We shall or will be. 1. Wo shall have been. 

2. Ye or you shall or will be2. Ye or you wiil have been. 

3. They shaH'or will be. 3. They shall or willhave bean. 



FIRST FUTURE. 

Singular, 

1. 1 shall or will be. 

2. Thou Shalt or will be. 

3. He shall or wiil be. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

Singidar. Singular, 

1. I may, can or must be. 1. I might, could, would or should be. 

2. Thou mayst, canst or must be. « Thou mightst^ couldst wouldst on 

3. He may, can or must be: shouldst be. 

3. He might, could, would, or should be. 

Plural, Plural, 

1. We may, can or must be. 1. We might, could, would or should be. 

2. Ye or you may, can or must be. 2. Ye or you might,could,woaId or should be 

3. They may, can or must be. 3. They mighty could, would or should be 

PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

Singular, ' Singular, 

1. 1 may, can or must have been. 1. 1 might, could, would, should or moat 

have been. 
2. Thou raayst,canst or must have been. 2. Thou mightst, &c., have been. 
8. He may, can or must have been. 3. He might, &c., have been. 

Plural, Plural, 

1. We may, can or must have oeen. 1. We might, &c., have been. 

2. Ye or you may,can or must have been. 2. Ye or you mi^ht dtc, have been 

3. They may, can or must have been. 3. They might, &c., have been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Singular, 
Be, be thou, or do thou be. 



Plural. 
Be, be ye, or you. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Conjugated like the Indicative and Potential, hj prefixing 
the signs if, &c. 
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fioTX. 1. The following is the elliptical form of the Sub. Prei. of the verb 

SinguUtr. Plural, 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thoa be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

CONDITIONAL FORM. 

NoTK.-~The conditional fonn of the Subjunctive mode generally implies • 
negative ; as, If it were possible they would deceive you. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

SYNOPSIS. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pnsent, Being. Perfect, Been. • Compound, Haying Been. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present, To Be. Perfect, To have been 

INDICATIVE POTENTIAL. 

Present I am. I may. can or must be. 

Imperfect I was. I might, could, &>c., be. 

Perfect I have been. I may, can or must have been. 

Pluperfect. I had been. I might, could, &c., have been. 

Future. I shall or will be. 
Second I\Uure, I shall have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. If 1 am (common form.) Plupnfect. If I had been. 
Present If I be (elliptical form.) First Future. If I shall be. 
Perfect. If I have been. Second Future. If I shall have been. 

Imperfect If I were, (conditional form.) Imperative. Be or Be thou or you. 

EXERCISE. 

Write the Perfect tense of the Indicative and Potential modes of the verli 
Be. Write the Pluperfect tense of both modes. Write the Present tense of 
both modes. Write the Imperfect tense of both modes. Write the First Fu 
ture tense of the Indicative mode. Write the Second Future tense. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The veib Be, when used alone denotes simply existenea. 

2. In all its forms it requires some word or combination of words after it to 
asaert any thing besides existence. 

3. The words be, am, waa, U, ^, may be followed by an adjective, a noun, 
a Tetb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, or by a preposition with its object 

4. The verb be with a present participle constitutes the Progressive form of 
the tense which the verb is in 3 as, " I am writing,'' ''he is writing,'' ** he waa 
wntmg,'' &c. 

5. The verb be with the perfect participle of a trannUve verb, constitutes 
the Paaaive form of that verb 3 as, I am loved. I have been loved. I shall or 
will be loved. 

6. The perfect participle of an intrantUive verb is in a fejv instances joined 
to the verb be; as, The sun is risen, that is, hae risen. The winter ia gone, 
that is, hat gone. A few expressions of this kind are occasionaUy met with. 

But analogy, and the general practice of good writers are opposed to the vaa 
of intransitive verbs in the passive form. 

BEMABK. 

The verb Be joined with a noon, adjective, or partidple 
constitutes a predicate ; as, The youth is diligent ; is diligent^ 
is the pcedicate. 

EXERCISE FOB ANALYZING AND PASSING. 
§79. RULE. 
Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define. 

NoTK.^-The adjective is oflen placed after the verb. As the fruit ia good. 
Good is an adjective and belongs to fruit, which it deacribes. 

ModeL 
SEin:xifCE. True friendship is everlasting. 

AjfALYZ^.^-Friendship is the subject, modified by true. IVue FHendsMn 
is the modified subject Is eveHasUng is the predicate, formed of the verb u 
and the adjective everlasting. 

P iRSB. Frienddiip is a common noun, singular, nominative/the subject of 
is Rule ^ 76. Drue and everlasting belong to friendship, ia ia an irregular 
iniransUive verb 3 principal parts, am, was, been. Indicative mode, Present 
lenae, and agreea with its nominative ctu»,Jriendship. Rule. 
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Anal)rze and Parso. 

The spring is delightful. 

The bees ore industrious. 

The ant is provident 

Good men will be happy. 

The winter has been severe. 

Scholars sh<>uld be industrious. 

Lafayette was a brave general 

Washington was a wise statesman. 

I have been young, now I am old. 

Milton was a great poet 

The music was charnung. 

Thou art righteous. 

If you are virtuous, you will be happy 

The irregular Verbs davk, do, aud eo. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
FreaenL ImperfetL Perfed Pai^ 

Have had haiL ' 

Do did done. 

Go went gone. 

CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Pres* nt To have. To do. To go, 

Per/i d. To have had.* To liave done. To nave gone. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pi.Hvd, Having. Doing. Going. 

Pe fetL Had. Done. Gone. 

Comp* Having had. Having done. Having gona. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENJ TEH'SB.f 
SmgtUar. Stngukar, SinguUtr^ 

L I have. 1. I do. I. Igo, 

2. Thou hast 2. Thou doest or dost. 2. Thou'goest. 

3. He has, or had. 3. He does or doeth. 3. He goes or goefh. 



*The Perfect Infiniii 76 is ibnned of the perfect participle and the oozilitry 
loccpreceded by to. 
t Tne progressive form can be easily given, by joining the present participla 
tlie verb he or am ; as, I am having, I am doing. I am going. I was having 



to tlie verb 
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FJuraL 

1. We have. 

S. Ye or tou have. 

S. They have. 



PhiraL 

1. Wo do. 

2. Ye or you do. 
S, They do. 



PluraL 

1. We go. 

2. Ye or you ge, 

3. They go. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



1. Ihad. 

8. Thouhadct 

3, He had. 

PhardL 

1. We had. 

2. Yeor yonhad. 

3. They had. 



Singular^ 

1. I did. 

2. Thou didst 

3. He did. 



^ngtdar, 

1. I went oi^did go. 

2. Thon wentest or didrt gOb 

3. He went or did go. 



PluraL 

1. We did. 

2. Ye or yon did. 

3. They did. 



PltaruL 

1. We went. 

2. Ye or you 

3. They went 



PERFECT TENSE 
Sign— /fotJA 



Singular, 

1. I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 

3. He haa had. 

PhardL 

1. We have had. 

2. Ye or you have had. 

3. They have had. 



SW^ular, 

1. I have done. 

2. Thou hast done. 

3. He has done. 

PluraL 

1. We have done. 

2. Ye or you have d(me. 

3. They have done. 



Singular, 

1. I have gone. 

2. Thou hast gone. 

3. He has gone. 

PluraL 

1. We have gone. 

2. YeoryoniiaTegoii6> 

3. They nave gone. 



PLUPERFECT TEN 
SigDr^Had. 



Singular. 

1. 1 had had. 

2. Thon hadat had. 

3. He had had. 



Singular. 

1. I had done. 

2. Thou hadst done. 

3. He had done. 



PJural. PluraL 

1. We had had. ]. We had done. 

2. Ye or you had had. 2. Ye or you had done. 

3. They £ id had. 3. They had done. 



SE. 



Singular. 

1. I had gone. 

2. Thou hadst gtmo 

3. He had gone. 

PluraL 

1. We had. gone. 

2. Ye or yon had gtmm 

3. They had gone. 



FIRST FUTtJRB TENSE. 
Signs.— iSWZ or WHL 



Singular. 

1. I shall have. 
SL Thou Shalt have. 
3, He shall have. 



Singular. 

1. I shall do. 

2. Thou shalt do. 

3. He shall do. 



Singular. 

1. I shall TO. 

2. Thou Shalt ga 

3. Ho shall go. 
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PlurdL PlvrdL Plural, 

1. We shall have. 1. We shall do. 1. We shall go. 

2. Ye or you shall have. 2. Ye or you shall do. 2. Ye or you shall ga 
\ They shall have. 3. They shall do. 3. They shall go. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

■ 

SigDB-^ShdU or Will have. 

Singular. Singular, Singular. 

1. 1 shall have had. 1. 1 shall have done. 1. 1 shall have gone. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Thou wilt have done, 2. Thou wilt have gone. 
Sh He shall orwill have had.3. He qhall 6lc., have done. 3. He shall &c.y have gone 

PlurdL Plural Plural 

1. We shall have had. 1. We shall have done. l.We shall have gone* 

2. Ye or you will have had.2. Ye or you will have done. 2. Ye or you wiU have gone. 
8. They shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 3.They shall or will iwn 

had, done. gone 



POTENTIAL MODE 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs — JUay, can^ or imuL 
Singular, 

1. I may, can or must. have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mayst or canst, have, do, or go. 

3. He may or can, have, do, or go. 

Plural. 

1. We may, can or must, have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you may, &c., have, do, or go. 

3. They may, &c., have, do, or go. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs— JKt^U, could, would or should, 
Singtdar. 

1. I might, could, would, or should, have, do, or go., 

2. Thou mightst &c., have, do, or go. 
SL He might, &c., have, do, or go 

Plural. 

1. We might, &c., have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you &c., have, do, or go. 
3 They might, &c., have, do^ or go. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs— JIfay, can or mu»t have. 
Singular. 

1 I may or can, have had, done or gone. 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have had; done or gone. 

3. He may, Sec, have had, done or gone. 

Phtral, 

1. We may, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Ye or you may, &€., have had, done, or gone. 

3. They may, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Siiga^^3iigM, could, wouldf thotdd, or rmuthaoe. 

Singidar. 

1. I might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Thou mightst, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

3. He might, &c., have had, done, or gone 

Plural. 

1. We might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Ye or you might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

3. They might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular 

1. Have. 1. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have thou or you. 2. Do thou or you. 2. Go thou or yon. 

Plural. 

1. Have. 1. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have ye or you. 2. Do ye or you. 2. Go ye or you. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

The Subjunctive mode is conjugated by prefixing the siims t^. thoueh, 
to the different tenses of the Indicative. ^ •»««*«> 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

Give the first person singular of the verba above, in each tense of the Indfca* 
tive mode ; also, in each tense of the Potential mode. Give the principal parta 
of each verb. How is the Perfect tense formed? Ans. By the auxiliary 
ka»€, and the Perfect Participle. How is the Pluperfect tense formed ? How 
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Bra the Future tenses fonned ? How may the Perfect, Pluperfect and Future 
tenses be known ? 

In what tense is have had ? have done ? have gone ? Why ? 

In what tense is had gone? had had? had done? In what mode is may 
have t Why ? Might have had ? must have ? could have had ? In what 
mode is do thou go ? let us go ? Why ? What are the participles of the 
verbs have, do, go ? 

What kind of a verb is June 7 Ana. An auxiliary or a helping verb. Why 
so ca^ed 1 

In what tenses is the auxiliary have used with other verbs in their conjugap 
tion? 

Is do ever a helping verb 7 Ans. Do is often used in the Present, and d^ 
in the Imperfect tense, with other verbs, for the sake of emphasis. 

Exercise on irregvlcar Verbs. 

Let the principal parts of the following irregular verbs be committed to 
memory. 

Imperfect, 



Present. 

See, 

Strike, 

Know 

Grow; 

Break, 

Smite, 

Buy, 

Sell, 

Keep, 

Seek, 



saw, 

struck, 

knew, 

grew, 

broke, 

smote, 

bought, 

sold, 

kept. 

sought, 



Perfect Participle. 

seen. 

struck. 

known. 

rown. 

roken, and broke 
smitten, 
bought, 
sold, 
kept, 
sought 



EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The learner shoulc^be careful to mention the mode, tense, number tad per* 
of the verb, and tell why it is irregular. 

I see the pleasant sun. 

Chai-les struck the animal. 

The traveller smote tlie robber. 

I have known the man. 

Ye knew yoiu* duty. 

The child grew in knowledge. 

The tidings will break her heart 

Charles has broken his promise. 

Trouble will siu'ely come. 

Buy the ti'utli, and sell it not 

Keep thy heart ^vidi diligence. 

I have sought thee with my whole heart 
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§ 79. FORMATION OF TENSES. 

1. EMDICATIVE MODE. 

Note.— The directioxiB below haye reference to the first pergoB nnguln 
(rf'each tense. 

1. The first person singular of the Present tense, is the root of the verb 3 ar 
I command. 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed from the present in regular verbs, by addin| 
id to the Present, or d when the root or present ends in et In irregular verba 
the Imperfect can be learned from Table No. 3, near the end of the book. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the auziliaxy have, before the per- 
fect participle } as, I lume loved. I fiave gone. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing ftad before the perfect parttei* 
pie. 

fi. The First Futwe tense is formed by placing shall or toill before the pru- 
tnt, or root 3 as, I shaU or wW, command. 

6. The Second FxUure tense is formed by placing sAoU heme, or toUl haos, 
before the perfect participle 3 as, I shall have gone, ho icill have gone. 

n. THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Present tense is formed by placing may, can or must, before th« oot 
or present 3 as, I may or can go. 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed by placing might, couldf vxnUd or should, 
before the root or present 3 as, I rn^ht go. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing may have, can have, or must have, 
before tlie perfect participle 3 as, I may, can or mvst have read. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing might, could, toould or shouA 
have, before the perfect participle 3 as, I might,A&c., have loved. 

5. The Present tense of the Infinitive mode has tobefore the root 3 as, 7b love, 

6. The Perfkct tenie of the Infinitive mode has to have, before the perfect 
pftrticiple 3 as. To have read. 

7. file Present participle ends in ing, 

8. The Perfect partieiple of regular verbs ends in ed, 

9. The Perfect participle of irregular verbs may be found ift Table No. 3^ 
near the end of the book. 

10. The Compound participle is formed of the present participle hamng, and 
a perfect participle. 

11. The tenses of the Sul^mctive mode are formed like the tenses of the In- 
dicttive and Potential, with the signs, if, unless, admit, grant, S^*e,, prefixed. 

12. The Imperative mode is the simple fonn or root of the verb 3 and its buIk 
|0et or nominative is generally omitted 3 as, Oo, do, see ; thou or yoa is omitted. 
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EXEBGIBE. 

(al In this exercise the learner may be required to show why the verb is 
tegmar or irregular, and give the mode, tense, person, number, fcmnation, dec 

^^OTE. — For the Principal Parts of the irregular verbs, he can consult Table 
Na 3, near the end of the book. 

I will read. You will sing. They will go. They went We 
see. They have seen. You had beUeved. He will have known. 
He must obey. They must have forgotten. He should stay. They 
might have sone, Tliey will work. He may write. They have 
been. Study. Learn. Obey. You will return. She arrived* 
Having learned. Having gone. Standing. To have. To see. 
To have known. Suppose we read. If he obeya Though he 
speaks. The letter l^ing written. Failed. Finished, mviiiff 
been commanded. 

(See Table JNo. 3, near the end of the book.) 
Write the Imperfect Indicative of the verbs. 



See. 


Do. 




Look. 


Come. 


Ai'rive. 


• 


Hold. 


Make. 


Leave. 




Grind. 


Know. 


Give. 




Teach. 


Go. 


Bestow. 




lie. 


Mow. 


Take. 




Find 


erfoct parU< 


Biples of the same 


verbs. 


Wnte the Perfect 



•rthe same verbs. The Pluperfect. The Future. 
Write all the tenses of the same verbs in the Potential mo^e. 



§ 80. PARTICIPLES. 

Analysis and Parsing. 
RULES. 

1. Participles belong to nouns, which they limit or explain. 

2. Present and Compound participles of transitive verbs 
in tlie active fonnj govern the objective case. 

Modd, 
Sentence. The past paitlciple signifies action finished. 
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AVALTZK. Participle is the subfect, modified by past The past pattidpls 
b the modified tubjecL Signifies is the predieaU. Signifies action finished, 
tki modified ftredieatt. Finished. Me jMirltopZc, modifies action. 

Parse ihe Fartieipte. Finiahed is a perfect participle of the regular Tob 
fittiih and belongs to a€tion. Ride. 

ANALYZE AND PARSE. 

He had a poniard amceaUd under* his coat 
RoweveT\ 'fatigued A\e alwaysf returned in* spirits. 
Havine rested, we descended the hill. 
After having performed the ceremony, he returned* 
Jesus knomng their thoughts, rebuked tliem. 
I saw him laooring in* the field. 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
I see the heavens owmedj Bnd\ the Son of* man sUmdiTtg on 
the right hand or* God. 



THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

$ 81. RULE. 

The Infinitiye mod^ follows a verbj n&un, or adjective. 

EXERCISES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

ModeL 

Sentence. The scholar loves to study. 

AiTALTZK. Scholar is the subiect. Loves is the predicate, modified or lim- 
ited by the verb to study in the Infinitive. 

Parse. Scholar is a common noun, of the third person, singular, nominative 
case, and the suoject of loves. 

Loves is a verb ; it asserts something of its subject; in the IndieaUve modi^ 
Present ten8e,lhird person, singular, and acrees widi scholar. Ro le. 

7b study is a vero, in the l^inilive moae, and follows the veib lovei. Rule 

Analyze and Parse. 

Birds love to sing. 

The youth tries to learn. 

The man has a desire to hear. 

Charles strives to improve. 

Learn to ohey. He may hope to succeed. 

It is kind^ to forbear. 

It is pleasant^ to hear the sweet music of birdsuS 



Preposition. t Adverbi { Conjunction. 
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$ 82. PASSIVE FORM OF TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Rtde of Formatunu Annex the Perfect participle to each tense 
of tlie verb be in all its different modes, numbers and persons ; afl| 
Thou art loved, I tDoa loved, &c 

STHOPSIS OF THS VERB LOVE IN THE PASSIVE FORM. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Being loved. 
Compound. Having been loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present I am loved. 1 may, can or must be loved. 

Imperfect I was loved. I might, &c., be loved. 

Perfect. I have been loved. I may,can or must have been 2ared 
Pluperfect I had been loved. I might, &c., have been loved, 

F. Future. I shall or will be loved. 

S. Future. I sliall have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Be loved, or he thou or you loved. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present To be loved. Perfect To have been loved 

EXERCISE. 

For (he Board or Slate, 
Verbs to be ased. 

Strike, Perfect Participle struck. 
Drive, " " driven. 

Make, " " made. 

According to the Rule of forming the Passive — write the Perfeei tenie of 
die Pauivt form of strike, in all the persons and numbers 3 also tho Pluper^ 
ftct tense of the Passive form, in the Indicative and Potential modes. 
Write the Impetfeet tense of the Passive form of" strike^' " drive" " mikie.'' 
Write the Future tense of tlie Passive form of the same verbs. 
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REMARK. 

Otlier words often separate* the {mrts of the pasmve form ; mb^ 
The subject toillf I hope, be well considered, WW, he considered^ la 
the passive form. How are the parts separated ? 

Tautolog} should always be avoided. How are the parts sepamted ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Fill the blanks with Passive fonns of tranrittYe veilM. 

Model 

The sea — ^ by the wind. 
The sea is agitated by the wind. 

Tl)e eartlif — by the sun. 

'J^he eyes — by looking at the sun. 

His limbs — by the cold. 

The book should — diligently. 

The Creator — by all men. 

I — tiiat the plan will succeed. 

FOR PARSING. 

Analyze and Parse the following. 

He was persuaded to yield. 
He was visited by his friend. 
Mercy was offered to him. 
The report was generally believed. 

§ 83. THE INTERROGATIVE FORM. 

1. When a question is asked, tlie principal verb or its aux- 
Sliaiy, usually stands before the subject or nominative case. 

2. The auxiliary do is commonly employed in the present tense, when a 
question is asked, and did in tho imperfect. 

3. When a question is asked in the passive form, the parts of the verb be^ 
stand before the nominative case in tlie Present and Imperfect teruea of the 
Indicative, In other tenses the auxiliary stands first. * 

''The auxiliaries of the active form are oflen separated from the principal 
rerb by some intervening woxd or words 3 as, 1 have recently heard the news. 

t Each of the blanks may be filled with several verbs, and with differen 
tenaea of the same verb. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Do you understand 7* Present ien»ty $d penon. 
Did you understand ? Imperfect tense. 2d person. 
Does he understand ? Present tense, 3d person. 
Did they obey ? What' tense, number and person 1 
Will he go ? What tense, number and person ? 
Are you persuaded? Present Interrogative Pastivt. 
Was he persuaded ? What form and tense ? 
Will lie oe persuaded ? What form and tense 7 
Have you heard ? What tense and person ? 
Conjugate the verb love in the Interrogative form ; as, Do I lovef do«t thoi 
ove 7 do jou love ? does he love ? &c. Did I love 1 didst thon lovel did he 

:OVe 1 &C. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

Model. 

Sentence. Have you received the letter 7 

Analyze. You is the subject^ 2d person. Have received, ts the predkaU. 
Have received the letter,. u Me modijied predicate. 

Parse. You is a Personal Pronoun, 2d person, of the plural form, the rab- 
ject of have received. Rule, 

Have received, a a regular transitive verb, Indicative mode, Perfect tenaey 
2d person, singular, and agrees with you, its subject KvU. 

Litter ia the object of nave received. 

Analyze and Pane. 

Have you read the book ? 
Did you hear the voice? 
Shall we walk in the garden ? 
Can he recover his health ? 
Will he meet his friend ? 
Can love be bought with gold ? 
' Can gold gain friendship ? 

§ 84. NEGATIVE FORM, 

1. A verb is conjugated in the negative form, by employing 
the adverbs not or never, 

EXAMPLES. 

1 do not believe. I see "<>'• 

I shall not remain. I can not go. 



• Interrogations in grave or emphaUc style frequently omit the auxUiaiy do , 
M, ** Bclieveat thou this 7" « Know ye not V 
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§ 85. EMPHATIC FOR»L 

In earnest or emphatic language, the auxiliary verb doj is 
frequently employed ; as, 

I do love. I do know. 

Ic/u/ love. Ic/w/kuow. 

5 86. DEFECTIVE VERBS. ' 

1. A defective verb is one which wants some of the modes 
or tenses. 

2. Th6 auxiliary verbs can, shall, may, have two forms, present and potts ■«, 
Can, could, ^-c 

3. Ought is defective, and is used only in one formi « Had ought or could 
ought" is improper. 

4. QwUi is defective, and usually stands before its nominative 5 as, « Quoth 
he." JJeware is defective, and is used chiefly in the Imperative and Infmitive 
modes 3 but occasionaUy in the Future Indicative and the Imperfect PotentiaL 

§ 87 OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERBS. 
1. GRAVE OR FORMAL STYLE. 

(a) The Scriptures, addresses to the Deity, and sacred songs differ from com- 
mon style, in using the pronouns titou, ye and thee for you, Viy and thine for 
your, and a termination of the second and third person, singular, of verbs, in 
•<and«/i;* as, « Thou hearest," "bclicvest thou?" "Who /mMbcUevcd?" 
"Z/iwis the power.'' " I^« arc the salt of the earth." « Seek ye." 

(b) The same usage is countenanced in grave and impassioned poetry. 

n. THE SUBJimCTlVE MODE. 

(a) The sign of the Subjunctive is often omitted j as, " Were 1 to «> " " had 
he listened to my advice," for " if I were, if ho had." ' 

(6) Were is sometimes used for « would be or could be ; as, « If it were pos- 
sible, they would deceive the very elect," «' It xoere easy," that is, it wovld bt 
easy. 

(c) //arf is sometimes used for "if I might have, or if I could have.-^ai, O 
had I tlie wings of a dovei 

Had rather is improperly used for "would rather." 

(d) The auxiliaries miglU, could, would or should, are used in the Subjune. 

* Thn legolar termination in« is also used in this style 5 as. He sees or seeth 
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live mode in a very indefinite sense, in respect to time. "I would go if 1 
could/' is an expression which may be used in reference either to present or 
future time, but it cannot be used in reference to past time. " I might go 
to>day or to-morrow 3'' this expression may refer to present ox, future time. 
The Present and Imperfect tenses of the Potential form of the SubjunctiTV 
mode^ may refer either to' present or future time.* 

III. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(a) The Imperative haa strictly but one person, viz : the one addrewed or 
the second person. A form of the 1st and 3d persons, however, is given in 
■everal English Grammars, as follows : 1st person, '' let me love, let us love,'' 
3d person, " let him love, let them love." In these forms, let is a transitive 
verb in the Imperative mode, and governs tlie pronoun in the objective case. 

(&) The first and third persons of pronouns are sometimes the subject of the 
Imperative ; as, " Be my tongut mate." " Hallowed be thy namt." " Well, 
march toe on— meet toe the medicine of the sickly weal; and with him pour 
toe, in our country's purge, each drop of us." — Shakspeare, 

Such expressions may be regarded as elliptical ; still they would loee much 
of their force, if other words were supplied. 

The pronoun toe with the Imperative, is perhaps, peculiar to poetry. But 
nouns and pronouns of the third person, occur both in prose and in poetry ; aa^ 
Be it enacted, i. e., let it be enacted; be my ton^tie mute, i. e., let my tongue 
be mut^. 

TENSES. 

(a) The Present tense of the verb is sometimes employed by historical 
writers, in describing events that are past, but which seem present to the mind 
of the narrator who is transported back in imagination to the scene of action. 

(6) The Present tense often refers to what is future, when preceded by the 
words, token, as soon as, ofUr, and the like ; as. When the boat arrives I shall 
learn the news. 

(c) None of the tenses are absolutely restricted to the time indicated by their 

* In the subjunctive mode, there is a peculiarity in the tenses which should be noticed. 
When 1 say, xf U rains, '' ' ' ' '*■"* ' '~ '~*~ "' *'" '"'* ~* **■" *' * 

•p&ikinf. But when ~ 
not understood thai I 

am certain, it does not rain at the time of speaking. Or if I say, " i/ it did not rai7i, 
I wiiuld take a walk," I convey the idea that it does rain at the moment of speaking, 
Tliia form of our tenses in the subjunctive mode has never been the snhject of much no- 
lice, nor ever received its due explanation and arrangement. For this hypothetical verb 
is actually a present tense, or at least indefinite",— it certainly does not belong to pt»s*. 
time. It is further to be remarked, that a negative sentence always impUes an affirma- 
tive — " if it did not rain," implies that it does rain. On the contrary, an affirmative sen- 
tence implies a negative—" If \tdid rain," implies that it does not. 

In the past time, a similar distinction exists ; for " If it rained yesterday," denotes un* 
eertainty in the speaker's mind— but " if it had not rained yesterday," implies a certain* 
ty, that it did nui.-^Weiater. 
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names. The Imperfect tense denotes eompleUdf as well as unfinished action 
in past time 3 as, I rode, I was riding. It is still less precise when applied to 
the Subjunctive mode. The conditional particles, if, though, Sj^c, preceding a 
Terb in the Present or Imperfect tense, denote either present or fvture con 
tingencjt 

The auxiliaries shaU and voiU are considered the signs of the Future tense. But 
thaU often denotes present obligation, and fJotU, present purpose or determina- 
tion. They difier also in this respect ; voUX, in the first person intimates resolu- 
tion or promising ; in the second person, only foretells 3 as, I will reward the 
good 3 he will be sorry for his act 

£AaA, on the contrary, in the first person simply foretells; in the second and 
third persons it is used to command, to promise, or to express the determina- 
tion of the speaker 3 as. You theM go 3 tiiey shall inherit the earth. 

The reverse is generally true in interrogative sentences 3 as, Sudl I go ? 
i. e , do you command me to go ? Will he come 7 L e., does he intend to 
come. 

IV. PARTICIPLES. 

The Present Participle is often used passively 3 as, '' The ship is buUdiBg/' 
the number " is increasing." Being btUU, and being increased, are expressiou 
unauthorized by correct usage. See Part III. under Participles.* 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

* 

1. Into what two general classes are verbs divided. 

2. Give examples of transitive verbs,— of intransitive. 

3. Explain the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs. 

4. Explain the difierence between the Active and Pasnve forms of a tram 
Uve verb. 

5. Name the modes. What does each mode denote? Examples of each. 
The signs. 

6. P^me the tenses. What does each tense denote? Examples ofeacL 
The signs. 

7. What are the auxiliaries 7 Explain their use. 

8. Explain the passive form of transitive verbs by examples. 

9. Conjugate the verb love. Give the synopsis of the same verb, 

10. How are regular verbs distinguished from irregular ? Give examples •? 
each. 

11. Give the synopsis of the passive form of the verb love. 
- 12. Conjugate the verb be ; the verb go ; the verb do. 

13. Give examples of the emphatic form of a verb 5 of the interrogative form t 
of the negative form. 

* The grammar is printing. Tlie brass is forging. This is in my opinion a 
vicious expression, probably corrupted from a phrase more pure, but now some- 
what obsolete ; the oook is a printing 5 the brass is a forging 3 a being property 
ai, and printing andforging verbal nouns signifying action.— -H/o^nson. 
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§ 88. THE ADJECTIVE. 

Review $ 24, Part I. 
Define the adjectiTe. $ S5| or $ 43 

GLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into two classes. Descriptive 
and Definitive. 

§ 89. DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Descriptive adjectives are words which qualify or d^ 
scribe the meaning of nouns or pronomis. 

2. Such as are derived from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives ; as, American, English. 

3. Adjectives derived from verbs and having the form of 
participles are called participial adjectives; as. Enduring 
friendship, a bereaved parent. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

§90. RULE. 

Adjectives belong to nouns wMch they qualify or define ; 
as, A good man, a large dwelling. 

Modd. 

SxvTXircE. Shady trees surround the dwelling. 

Analyze. Trees u the wbject ; surround, the predieaU, 
Shadj trees the modified subject. See $ 14. 
Surround the dwelling, the modified predicate. 
Parse, ^lady, is a descriptive adjective ; it describes or qualifies 
RnUe. The other words are parsed according to models previously given. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The fragrant flowers perfume the air. 

The morning sun is bright and clear. 

Dutiful children obey their parents. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

The diligent schohy treasures up knowledge. 
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The winter was severe. — Bees are industrious. 
History is interesting. — The fruit is delicious. 
He is disinterested. — Time is short 

I^OTE.— Adjectives are o{lenj)laced aflef the verb be, and vvith it form the 
predicate ; as. The scholar is di%ent ; is diligent, is the predicate ; diUgeni is 
the adjective; and belongs to adioUur, which it describes. 

REMARK* 

Adjectives are often used as nouns, especially in the plural ; aa^ 
The good, the prq/iigate ; and nouns are sometimes used as ailj 
tives; as. A gold watch, a snow storm. 



COMPOSITION. 

Fill the blanks with descriptive adjectives. 

A — heart makes a — countenance. 

— - politeness consists in — behavior to all. 

The *— song of the nightingale cheered the — iiighl 

The old man was — and — 

The youth was — and — — 

§ 91. DEFJNmVES. 

Definitive adjectives are such as define or lifrdt the mean- 
ing of noTins and pronouns. 

This class includes Articles, Numerals and the Pronom- 
inal adjectives. 

§ 92. ARTICLES. 

An or a, and the, are called Articles. They are placed be- 
fore nouns which they define, and may be properly termed 
Definitive adjectives. 

(a) An stands before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

(b) A stands before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, A bird, a use, a yew-tree. 

Note. 1. A stands before words beginning with vowels which can be 
sounded only with the assistance of the consonants 2^ or to ; aa A{y} vnitm, a 
eulogy. 

Note. 2. An is used before words beginning with h and accented on di« 
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«econd syllabU , as, An hi»torieal poem, an fieroie act ; and before words be- 
^nning with a silent h ; as. An hwvor. 

Note. 3. An or a denotes a class or an individual ; as, An eagle is a bird 
of prey; meaning any eagle. I saw an eagle yesterday ; moaning a por^ictiAir 
".agle. 

Note. 4. An or a is oflten used in a wide and indefinite sense, and on that 
account is commonly styled the indefinite article 3 as, Give me a book, such a 
one, many a time. 

Note. 5. The denotes a class or an individual ; as, The elephant is a large 
and strong animal ; meaning any elephant, or the whole class of elephants. 
]>id you see the elephant which passed to-day 7 meaning a particular elephant 

Nots. 6. As the oflen points out particular things, it is styled the difinite 
azticle. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the foUowing erpressions be corrected ; and let the reason be given in 
each instance for the correction made. 

The clock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man sold mo 
a ox. A Indian is a hard master. Such an one can be a upright 
judge. A early pear will keep but an short time. A old coat la 
an useless gannent A idle man stole an horse from a honest oneu 
A ounce of prevention is worth an hundred pounds of cure. 

§ 93. The Numerals are such as denote number ; as, 
One J two, first J second. 

§ 94. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

1. Those definitives which are sometimes used as adjec- 
tives, and sometimes as pronouns, may be called Pronomir 
nal adjectives, 

2. They are this, that, these, ikose, (demonstratives 5) each, either, neither, 
(distributives;) «om«, onj^, one, SU, such, (indefinites;) other, another, none, 
much, many, few, both, same, several, former, latter, 

3. One and other are thas declined. 

Singular. PlurdL 

Others 

Others' 

Others. 

Note.— In parsing, on or a and the may be called articles, and the definitivet 
«w, thai, &c., may be called adjectives when they stand before notini ; and 
fronouns when they stand alone. 



Nom. 


One, 


Other, 


Poss. 


One's, 


Other's, 


Obj. 


One. 


Other. 
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EXAMPLES 1<> BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

* Tliii U trae charity/** t\ t, is the subject ; is true tharUy, is the modified 
pndicate. V%t«, stands in plat i of a noun and is therefoie a ^pronouiif noimn»> 
ttiw caie, the subject of is. 

This day i lI be remembered. 
That event his been recorded. 
Ofu^ is apt to Irve ont^s 8el£ 
Some were wis^. o^fteiv were foolish. 
He pleases som/f: he disgusts others. 
Mudi labor has l ^n bestowed. 
Many hours have .bren wasted. 
Kftw days wi)l determine his destiny. 
Others may boast ; i vill be silent 
Mi must me; noTie c»n t-^cape. 
A thousand soldiers wtn^ «)ncamped. 

OOMPOSITIOli , 
L Comeet two deicriptiTe adjectiTes with eao^ f i following noun 

MadeL 
^ — days. — — glass. — — tea. 

Bfedk eo2rf daysL C7ear n?ioo<A glass. X^tUUiuwasu 

NOUNS. 

Sky, cloud, sun, tempest, mountain, lake, wo^t, ^ver, valley 
idand, shore, cliil^ beach, sand, waves, forests, fiel^. olo>id, eye^ 
gardens^ roses. 

2. Coniiect three descriptlYe adjectives with each of the follo4ni\ whuis 

Madd, 

A — *— — pebble. A — — — Frenchman. 

A tMUf mnoath, round pebble. A toU, Mndsome^ active Frenckc^ • 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, dog, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 

2. American, Indian, Englisbuiain. 

3. Rose, tree, poppy, lily, flower. 

4. Serpent, viper, snake, frog, lizard. 

'The noun aAer the Pronominal adjectives used alone, can be easily sof 
plied I 9M, SotMf that is, some persons. Others however, in the plural, is strict 
ly a F«Qiioii]i, as it cannot be used before a noun either cipressed or undentood 
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§95. COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

1* The qnalitj in one object is often spoken of in compari- 
son with the some quality in itself, or in some other object. 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) The same quality in three dilTerent objects may be compared as follows t 

Iron is hard ; hardness is a quali^ in iron. 

Steel ii harder than iron 5 hardness is a quality in steel, but this quality ei- 
isti in a higher degree in steel than in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three 3 hardness is a quality in diamond, bat 
this quali^ exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or in steeL 

(6)The same quality in three different persons may be compared as follow! 

A vn»€ man 5 a toiser man than he 3 the toUeet man of the three, or of all. 

A good man 3 a better man than he 3 the beat man of the three« or of all. 

A great man 3 a greater man than he 3 the greatest man of the three, or of all, 

{c) Different degrees of a quality in the same object may be expressed as 
loUows t 

Tbe boy was misekievoua at home, more misdUevouB at school, but the moai 
mieduevoua at church. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. Comparison is the variation of an adjective to denote 
the same quality in different degrees. 

2. There are three principal degrees of comparison, 
called the positive, the comparative and the siy[>erlative. 

8. The positive denotes the simple quality, without spec- 
ifying the degree of it ; as, Mild, great. 

4. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
quality than the positive ; as, Milder, greater. 

6. The superlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the comparative; 

, Mildest, greatest. 

§ 96. REGULAR COMPARISON. 

1. Adjectives of one syllable are commonly compared 
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by annexing to the positiye, er or r, for the eomparaUve^ 
and esty or st, for the superlative. 

NoTK.— '12 and $t are added when the positive ends in e. 

EXAMPLES. 

Po8. Com, Sup. Po8, Com. Sup. 

Tall, taller, tallest Late, later, latest or last 

Wide, wider, widest Great, greater, greatest 

Note. — Adjectives of two syllables ending in y or silent e are compared in 
the same way 3 the 2^ being substituted for t ; as, Happy^ happier, happiest. 

2. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and tnost, or less and 
least ; as, Skilful, more skilful, most skilful ; learned, more or 
^55 learned, most or lea^t learned. 

3. An imperfect degree is expressed by the ending ish ; as, 
Blue-tsAj dark-zsA. 

§ 97. mkEGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectives are irregular in their comparison. 

Po». Com, Sup, Post Com. Sup. 

Good, better, best. Fore, former, foremost or first 

Bad, or ill, worse, worst. Old,* elder,- eldest. 

Little, less, least. Late, later, latest or last. 

Much, more, most F^r, farther, farthest. 

Many, more, most Near, nearer, nearest or next: 

4. Some words add most to form the superlative ; as, Hind, 
Yander-most ; in, inner, 'vamT-most ; up, upper, upper-iwos^, &c 

NoTE.-^Some adjectives do not admit of being compared ; as, Roundf square 
splierical, <Jj«c. , " . 

Rem ARK.— Various degrees of comparison are expressed by means of ad 
verba, adjuncUy and by emphasis ; as, Very sick, exceecUngly great, in the high 
est degree censurable. 

EXERCISE. 

Give the comparative and superlative. 

High. Grateful. Good. 111. 

Low. Unmindful. Little. Generous. 

* Thus compared onlv when applied to persons. The regular form o2d^ old 
er, oldest, is applied either to persons or tilings. 
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Small. Cheerful. Happy. Penurioup. 

Great Attractive. Lolly. Extravagant 

BiRECTTON. The word more should never be prefixed to the 
comparative degree of an adjective ; nor the word most to tlie 
superlative degree. Double comparatives and double superlatives 
should be carefully avoided. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who was a more wiser man than Solomon, h was the beauti- 
fdlest sight 1 ever saw. A more honester man you cannot find. 
My master is more kinder than my mistress. Summer is the 
delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tall than tlie 
cedar. The ^ood ajre more happy than the ba^L Socrates was 
much more wiser than Alcibiades. Have you seen a rounder ball 
than this ? The book is moi-e square than die block. 



REVIEW. 

1. What is the meaning of the word adjective ? 

2. Into what two general classes may adjectives be divided 7 

•3. What are descriptive adjectives 7 Froper adjectives 7 Partictpial ad- 
jectives? Give examples of each. 

4. What are definitive adjectives 7 What does this class inclnde. 

5. Name the articles, what is the dificrcnce between an and a f 

6. Why are the articles called definite and indefinite 7 

7. What are pronominal adjectives 7 Name them. 

8. Define comparison. How many degrees 7 

9. What does the positive denote 7 'Hie compaiatiTe 7 The iiiperlatiTe 7 



§ 98. PRONOUNS. 

What does the word pronoun signifj 7 f $ }9, 20 

GLASSES. 

Pronomifl may be ^vided into two classes, Personal and 
Relative. 

The personal pitmonns have already been explained. See $$ 61, 62 

§ 99. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
1. A relative pronoun is one that refers to a preceding 
noon or pronoun, which is called the antecedent* 
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NoTKv— Antecedent signifies '' going before, or preceding.'' 

Remark. — Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the 
b changed, and the relative refers to a noun or pronoun following it 

EXAMPLES. 

The man wTio is happy ; who is the relative ; it refers to man 
man is the antecedent 

The sight which I saw ; whuh is the relative ; sight is the ante- 
cedent. 

The people who are assembled ; pQint out the rdcftive^ the onto- 
ttdtnL 

VVHO, WHICH, THAT. 

2. Whoy which and that 2ixe the relative pronouns* 
8. Who refers to persons, or to things personified. 

4. Which refers to animals an^ things. In aucioni 
writings, which sometimes refers to persons. 

5. That refers to persons, animals and thing?. 

DECLENSION OF THE BELATIYES. 

Singidar and Plural, 

Norn. Who Which That 

Poss. Whose "Whose 

Obj. Whom Which That 

The relatives t^^ and whichj when used in asking quesdonfl, are 
called interrogatwes. 



NoTXw— The noun to which the iaterrogatiTe refera is found in the 
to the qaestion $ tm, VVho did this T Ans. James^ L a., it was James who, dec 

BXERCISB. 

Fill the blanks with relatives. 

NoTii^-The objectiTe case of the relative generally stands b^flfre tbo 
sitive Teib which goTems it, and itfler the preposition. 

The people — we saw. 

The king — commanded, was obeyed. 

The bir£i — fly in the air. 

The mail — has no music in Mmarfg 

The events — arc pasnng. 
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KXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

For direeHon see $ 99, 2; 3. 4. 5. 

The bird whom I caught has escaped. Tlie fKend fhich I 
loved has gone. There were some cities who aspired fo/ liberty* 

The rose whom we saw has faded Tho son in which my 
liopes were placed was lost at sea. 

FOR PARSING.* 
§ 100. RULE. 

The relative pronoxin agrees with its antecedent m gen' 
ier, nwmher and person, 

REMARKS. 

1. The relative in the different cases is parsed like other pronotmii 

2. The objective case of the relative usually stands before the 
transitive verb that governs it, but after a preposition. 

Parse the relatives. 

The master, who taught us. 

The trees, whick were planted. 

He, who preserves me, to whom] I owe my being, 

wlixist 1 am, and whom\ I serve, is eternaL 
The city, which Romulus built is called Rome. 
The boy, who reads. The animal whidk runa 
The letter, which 1 have received. 
My friend, whom I esteem. 
The rose, which we saw is fading 
The tree, Uud we passed has withered. 
Whose book is this, which you gave me ? 

J lOL COMPOUND PRONOUNa 

1. The word self is often added to the personal pronotins 
Km, her, my, thy, it, to express emphasis ; as, HinueZf, 
lUelf, &c. 

* As the relative is a connective, the sentences in which it ocean caanollie 
properly analyzed until compound sentences have been explained, 
t Whom is governed by the preposition to. 
X Whom if in the objective case and governed by serve. 
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Singular. ' 

First Person. Second Person. Third Persos. 

Nam. and Ohj. Myself. Thyself. Itself. 

Plural. 
Nam. and Ohj. Ourselves. Yourselves, Themselves. 

NoTK. — Se^, (pland selTes) is used alone, as a noun. When prefixed to 
other words it makes a part of a compound adjective 3 as, Se^f-con^piaetni, 

WHAT. 

2. What is called a compound pronotm, because it has 
die meaning of that wMch^ these which, or those which* 

EXAMPLES. 

I heard toM you said ; that is those things uihkh you said. 
I know what will please you ; that is, the things which will pi 



you. 

Model of parsing what. 

SxiTTEircE. I have heard what has been allesed. 
What is a compound relative, and is used in me sense of that toAic&i 
l%at is in the objective case^ and is the object of heard. WhiA is in tht 
nominative case, and is the subject of has been alleged. 

Parse tohat in the following sentences. 

I have done what you commanded. 

You will know wmt I have said. 

What you have said is tnie. 

Tliey are informed of what you did on the last night 

They know what is right 

Bemask 1. What is sometimes an adjective. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

In what character he appeared is unknown. 

At what time he will amve is uncertain. 

It is not material what names are assigned them. 

Bemahk 2. What, when used in asking questions, is called 
an interrogative. 

* A noun cair always be supplied after the relatives what and which. They 
era therefore strictly adjectivpM 
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Note.— When used as an interrogatiTe, a noun is expressed or undezBtood 
ifter toAot 

IlXAMPLES. 

}f%at [thing] will you do ? JVhai [deed] have I done ? 
What consequence >vil] follow the adoption of this measure ? 
fVhat news have you heard to-day ? 
Note. — Other uses of what, will be explained in Part IIIi 

3. Whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever, whichevery 
whichsoever, . 

(a) These compound words are often used in the sense of two 
pronouns, and are parsed like what. 

(b) Whatever, whatsoever, whichever and whichsoever^ are often 
adjectives and agree with the noun following. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Whoever dreads punishment, deserves it 

Whoever has the sense of he who; he is in the nomtrurttoe ease,—the sid>- 
ject of deserves 3 who is also in the nonanaiivef and is the subject of dreads. 

Whatever \i1ud which] is, is right 

Whatever link you strike, tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the 
chain alike. 

REMARK. 

This, that, these, those, each, either, neither, some, any, one, aU, such^ 
other, another, none, much, many, more, mast, both, same, several, for^ 
mar, loiter, may be called pronouns, when die nouns to which they 
properly belong are omitted. 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply rel^tlTes and other words necessaiy to make complete sentences. 

ANTECEDENTS.* 

Model. 

The book — — — . i— is instructive. 
The book which Iltave read is instructive. 

The man — — — , The youth — . — -^ 

The sun — — . — , Birds — — . — 

— green banks — — — . — the husbandman — — 
■ • ' ^ 

* The antecedents may be in any case, or place in the sentence, which best 
suits the learner's choice ; as, The man who is virtuous will be respected, or. 
all will respect the man who is upright in his dealings. The relative should 
be placed as near as possible to its antecedent 
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§ 102. ADVERBS. 

Here review ^ 29. 1, 2, 3, and $ 30. 

Mention the office of different kinds of adTerbs. 

Define the adverb. $30. What does adverb ngnify f $S9l 

CLASSES. 

L Adverbs may be divided into various classes ; as, 

Adverbs of manner ; 

Adverbs of time ; 

Adverbs of place ; 

Adverbs of assent, denial, or doubt; 

Adverbs of comparison and quality ; 

Adverbs of interrogation ; 

Adverbs of quantity, &c. 

2. Most adverbs are used to express the same meaning, as might 
be ex]iressed by a combination of other words ; as, He acted unsdy^ 
Le., he acted tintk wisdom ; he stopped here, i.e., in this place ; 
whin shall I see you ? i.e., at what time shall I see you 7 he visits 
me ofterij L e., manif times. Whence art thou ? Le., from what place ; 
Where are you ? lc., in what place. 

§ 103. COMPARISON. 

1. Most adverbs which end in fy are compared by more 
and most, or less and least ; as, Justly^ (pos.) more justly^ 
(comp.) most justly, (sup.) ; wisely , (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) 
UcLst wisely y (sup.) * 

2. A few adverbs add er for the comparative, and est foi 
Uie superlative ; as, Sooner, soonest, oftener^ oftenesU 

A few are compared irregularly ; as, 

Little, less, least. 
Much, more most. 
Badly or ill, worse, worst. 
Far, farther, farthest. 
Forth, further, furthest. 

NoTiw— /VA is an advert). Further and Jwrtite^t, are used either aa ad 
jecfiTes or adverbs 
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BBMABE. 



A large proportion of the adverbs may be known by their an- 
swering to the questions Aoti7? when^ where ^ how muchf as, The 
waves dash ; — ^how ? Ans. ViolenUy, The adverb violenilif, an* 
swers the question, and modifies dash. He will return ; — ^when ? 
Ans. Immediately, 

§ 104. RULE. 
Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs, 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Model. 

Seittence. 7Kme flies swiftly. 

Analtzk. Time is the subject. Fliea is the predicate, modified by awifUy 
FIUb 8Uf\fUy is the modified predicate. 

Parse. 7^mc is a common noun 3 flies ia an irregular intransitive veib 
both parsed acccording to previous'models. 

Sioiflly, is an adverb and modifies flies. Ride, 

Analyze and Parse. 

The stream flows smoothly. 

The wind blows violendy. 

The time will surely come. 

How can the enemy escape ? 

The question may be setded amicably. 

I will never distiiist your friendship. 

The rumor should not be credited. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

She reads properly. She wiites neatly. 

FOR COMPOSITION. 

Note.-— Adverbs should be placed near the verbs which they modify. Not 
and never should stand after the auxiliary verbs, mayf can. dudl, tDiU.fntghi,dOf 
unndd, ^undd, coidd, did; as, I viriil never distrust — not, I never will, &c 

Compose sentences which shall contain tho following adverbs. 

Anxiously. Much. Often. 

Occasionally. Too. Sometimei^ 

Frequently. Very. Wlfen. 

Immediately. Chiefly. UntiL 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 
Adjectirei are sometimes improperly used as adverbs. 

Henry writes careless ; it should be carelessly. He did not con- 
duct proper. He acts foolish. She behaved ruder (it should be 
more ruddy) than she ought. He acted bolder than was expected. 
I shall never think mean of you. James reads distinct, writes 
neat, and recites correct Do not walk so slow. 

§105. PREPOSITIONS. 
Here review $$ 32, 33. Define the prepodtion. 

LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Above. 

About 

Across. 

After. 

Aeainst. 

Alonff. 

Amid, or 

Amidst 

Among, or 

Amoncst 

Around. 

At 

Athwart. 

Before. 

Behind. 



Below. 


In. 


Till 


Beneath. 


Like. 


To. 


Beside, or 


Notwithstanding. 


Toward, or 


Besides. 


Of. 


Towards. 


Between, or 


Off. 


Under. 


Betwixt 


On. 


Underneath. 


Beyond. 


Out of. 


Until. 


By. 


Over. 


Unto. 


Down. 


Overthwart 


Up. 


During. 
Ere. 


Round. 
Saving. 


Upon. 
With. 


Except 


Since. 


Within. 


For. 


Through. 


Without 


From. 


Throughout 


Worth. 


REMARKS. 





1. Several words in the list above are usually regarded as adverbs, when they 
are not followed by nouns ; as, He has gone beUno, or up, or cfoum, or atong, or 
aroundf See, It is, however, generally easy to supply the noun, when it is not 
expressed. 

2. Save and except, are strictly verbs in the Imperative mode and govern an 
objective case, or a whole clause. But they are commonly treated as preposi- 
tions. 

3. Reepecting, bating, saving, touching, excepting, which are sometimes 
called prepositions, arc really present participles, limiting some noun or pro- 
noim in the sentence. But they are regarded by some Grammarians as 
prepositions. 

4. hike, is by some considered an adverb ; it is, however, followed by on 
obicctiTe case, which is either governed by it, or by the preposition to, which 
in most cases it would be awkward to supply. 

A Worth is a noun when it means value; an adjective when it means equai 
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m value to, or deserving qf. It is often followed by an objective eaee, and OB 
that account, is ranked by some grammarians among the prepositions. 
6. But in the sense of except is called a preposition. 

E3LERCISS FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Model, 

Sentence. Tautology is the repetition of the same word in a sentence. 

Analyze. Tautology la the*8UDjcct. Is tiie repetition^ is the predicate, 
modified by the adjunct, qf the same word in a sentence ; and in a sentence 
modifies wordf that is, it shows how or where the word must occur to make it 
tautology. 

Parse. Qf is a preposition^t standi htfore the noun tooreZ, which it 
governs in the objective case, and connects in sense with repetition. It con- 
nects or shows the relation between repetition and word. 

In is a preposition^— it stands btfore the noun sentencCf which it gOTems in 
the objective case ; it connects sentence to word. 

§ 106. RULES. 

1. Prepositions connect words in a sentence, and show 
the relation between them. 

2. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

' Note. In analyzing sentences the learner should be taught to regard tlie 
preposition with its object as the adjunct of some word whose meaning it limiti 
or modifies. 

The doctrines of the gospel are practical principles. 

The immense quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
inost striking display qf Almighty power. 

The rapid motions of the great bodies of the universe, display 
the infinite power of the Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected meeting wiih my fiiend, in a distant 
«pot [In connects spot and meeting.] 

He directed my eye wiih his finger over another landscape. 

§ 107. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Review $$ 39, 40. What does the word '^ conjunction " signify 7 What do 
conjunctions connect 7 

The following is a list of nearly all the words usually termed 
conjunctions. 

And. 

Although. 
As. 
Becaase. 



Except. 


Or, 


Unless. 


For. 


Since. 


Wherefore. 


If. 


Than. 


Whether. 


Lest. 


That. 


Yet 



Saxon. 


Signification. 


an-ad. 


add to. 


bot. 


superadd. 


be-utaa. 


be out. 


gif. 


give, grant 


thaf. 


allow. 


get. 


get 
dismiss. 


onles. 
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Both. Neither. Then. Yet 

But Nor. Therefore. Save. 

Either Notwithstanding. Though. Still 

REMARKS. 

1. A number of the words in the list above, which are now employed to coii' 
nect words or sentences, appear to have been derived from the Imperatifi 
mode oi Saxon-verbs, whose primitive signification is as follows. 

English. 

And. 

But 

But (Except) 

If. 

Though. 

Yet. 

Unless. 

S. Several words in the list of conjunctions are called prepositions when they 
■n followed by a noun«or a pronoun in the objective case. 

Note.— For other remarks on conjunctions, see Part III. Syntax. 

§ 108. COMBINATIONS. 

Prepositions are not unfrequently united with other words, 
forming a compound expression, equivalent in meaning to a single 
woixl; as, I looked on Virgil as a majestic wi*iter. 

Looked on^ is a compound transitive verb, ec^uivalent in meaning to ** regard- 
ed,'' or " considered.'' It has, like other transitive verbs, a pasnve form ; as^ 
Virgil was looked on, ^c. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze the sentences and parse the compound verbs. 

ViTe must look o\U for words as beautiful as can be found. — FeUofk 
Words must be looked ovJtfor^ as beautiful as can be found. 
Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world should 
princi|>ally he looked after in a tutor. — Lo^ke, 

Note. — Some intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, which includes th« 
Dreposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as, 

' He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Active fonn.] 
The civil war was referred to in his remarks. [Passive form.] 
He sincerely repented of his sins. [Active form.] 
His sins were sincerely repevded of. [Passive fonn.] 
He disposed of his propeity. [Active.] His property umw (it9« 

vosedof [Passive.] 
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Remark 1. Prepositions are sometimes connected with certain vertial ad- 
jectives, forming what may be termed compotmd adjetiwes. The event wai 
tadooked for ; the measure was uncalled for; he lived neglected and vneared 
Jbr, 

Remark S. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, adverbs, and with other prepositions 3 as, Afternoon, impradent,* 
tOrday, to-morrow. 

Remark 3. The prepositions to, Biidfor, are sometimes connected with at, 
making a compound preposition, equivalent in meaning to ''with respect to 3^ 
as^ As for the rest ; as to myself. 

Remark 4. Other combinations of words frequently occur, such aa^Aa toeO 
Of, inatmueh aa, what though, what if, as if. Such phrases are elliptical 3 and to 
mderstand the import of each word, it is necessary to supply a clause to com- 
plete the grammatical structure of the sentence. See Rule XXIII., Part III., 
lad the Idiomatic Selections following Syntax. 

EXERCISES m ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Note. — ^While performing these exercises, the learner should be required 
to review those portions of parts I. and II. to which reference is made m the 
margin, by the figures 1, 2; 3, 4. 

T^e exercises are designed to call the attention of the learner to the princi 
pies which have been explained and to fix them permanently in the memory. 

Repeat Rules $ 56. $ 60. $.76. $ 78. $ 80. $ 90. $ 100. $ 104. $ 106. 

EXERCISE I. 

Tlie noun and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The king^ niles.^ Boy^^ play*'* Time flies. CsBsar command- 
ed.3 The bird was singing.^ Trees will grow.7 The kins wiU 
conquer. "Die day had arrived.8 The sun had set^ The hands 
ahouldio labor. Scholars should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. 

EXERCISE II. 
Noun. Verb. Adverb. Modified Predicate. 

The storm rages violently.!! The sluggard sleeps soundly. The 
birds were singing sweetly. The time was passing pleasantly. 
The hour will sooni9 arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. The 

* For the sake of ease in pronouncing, the m is substituted for n, before pi, 
bfVDAm. 

1 « 46. 1. 4 & 63. 8. M 68. 7. w { 66. S. 

« J 76. » 5 68, 4. 8 J 68. 6. " 29. 1. 

■ $ 49. • S 68. 4. Frogreawiveform, • { 76. >• J 29. % 
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news came to-day. Themistocles could not rest Friends iTill 
certainly part The man will never listen. Perhaps^ the child 
will recover. Roots gi*ow downward. 

EXERCISE III. 

Adjectiye. Noun. Verb. Adjunct Modified Subject Modified Predi* 
cate. Objcctr 

CrueP war desolates flourishing cities.3 A kind friend rescued 
me from danger.^ The hunter killed a ferocious panther in die 
forest 

Grapes hang in clusters^ on the vine.^ Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Some hirds hang their nests on a 
slender twig? of tlie highest branch of the tree. 

EXERCISE IV. 

A timple sentence gradually extended by the use of adjuncts or modifying 
words. 

The stormS drove. 

A furious storm drove the ship.9 

A furious storm^^Jrom the north^^ drove the ship violently against 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle south wind, blew softly over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature, enlarges the understanding. 

An extensive knowledge of the works of nature, enlarges the 
imderstanding of men, in a variety of ways. 

EXERCISE V. 

Passive Form. Interrogative Form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 
The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 
The store was ])kuidered by a gang of robbei's. 
No season of life should be spent in idleness. 
Will he be persuaded to go ?i2 Ait thou he ?^^ 

Note. — ^The verb in the interrogative sentence has the form either of tbs 
Indicative or Potential mode. 

& 29. 4. « $ 31. 7 & 31. 10 & 23. it A79. 

' ( 89. 3. s & 81. 8 A 14. ^1 What does this » 1 81. 

> ( 64. • { 31. • $ 34. acyanct modifyT 
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May I be permitted^ to go ? Is the rumor confiiTned ?3 Can 
bo succeed in his undertaking? Wliither^ shall I fly? llow 
isould he do4 the cruel deed ? 

EXERCISE VI. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared^ with those^ of terrestrial animalsi, 
exhibit a certain distinctness of structure, adapted^ to their stato 
and element 

Birds, in general, procure tlieir food by means of their beak. 

A nature infinitely wise can hai'dly be supposed to employ itself 
jn vain. 

The spirit of liberty had planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. 

A foraging party of tha colonipts, headed^ by Argall, having 
stolen^ the daughter of Powhattan, demanded of her father a 
ransom. 

COMPOSITION. 

EXEECISE I. 

Compose sentences which shall contain the following ezpreMdoni 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Perseverance and industry will 
The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter which I have lately received 
It igrould afford me gi*eat satisfaction 

in reply to j^our 

acquainted with 

a delightful morning 
The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuable 

EXERCISE II. 

OBJECTS. 

1. Let the parts of the following objects be enumerated. 

A ship. A plow. A clock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. A tree. An ear of com. 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

2. Mention the uses of the same obiects. A composition of several liaei 
may be written on each, in describing the various uses, &c. 



•^- 



1 $ 66. 4. M fiO. 3 ^ 104. 4 § 65. 4. » $ 78. • § 94. 
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EXERCISE III. 

QUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 

Erenr object admits of an adjective or adjunct, to express its quality or con 
dition, Its mrm, sice, or comparative excellence j as, A bookj a Utrge bo<ik, or, 
the book is large; a good book, or, the book is useful} a book abounding ia 
excellent sentiments. 

Express some of the qnalities or conditions of the following objects by ed- 
jectives or modifying adjuncts. 

An applet A man. The ocean* 

A tree, A horse. A ship. 

A house. The sun. Gold. 

EXEEGISE IV. 

The learner may m this exercise state all the ideas and facts, which he xpaj 
gain by reflection or reading on the following subjects. * 

EXAMFIiS. 

£hi{(^eet— Iron. Iron is the most valuable of all metals. Its use to some 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found in beds (^ ore, from 
which, by an ingenious process, it is extracted and prepared for use. The value 
of this metal, which abounds in almost every region of the earth, can only be 
appreciated, by reflecting for a moment upon the numberless uses to which it 
is applied. 

The plow* Glass. Gundowder. 

A, ship. The compass. The Art of Printing. 

Silver. Tlie telescope. Books. 

EXERCISE V. 

In this exercise let some of the benefits which are derived from the follow^ 
Iqgobjeeti and provisions, be specified in writing. 

The ocean. Roads. Rain. 

Rivers. Railroad& Wmd. 

Hoimtain& Steam Engine. Smi. 

EXERCISE VI. 
Expand the following expressions according to the modeL 

MadeL 
I write. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter to inform you that your son is well. 
I write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spinta 
I write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spirits 
•od is perfectly contented in his new situation. 
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PloTE.— Kach expression may bo expanded to a much greater length than 
In the model. 

I am contented. He went 

1 lieiieve. They stoppecL 

Alonzo was not to blame. The clioir sung. 

1 love to i-ead. Have you heanl? 

The learner can now write short compositloiifl on subjects which are ciiy 
■nd familiar, like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit. The advantages of an educatioo* 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue oh the stars. 

A' sleigh ride. A story of an elepliout 

A dialogue on the study of grammar. 

An anecdote about Washuigtou. 

LETTER WRITING. 

The following is a proper example for imitation, in rcspett to the datingy 
beginning and ciofiing of a letter. 

Q; cum, ouuaea to uoa PoV uoaV ututtah/ort, bob [>€uia uMia 
■Adutomed to VettUmenb, uHUca Ql u>a& aut><ui6 fona op, Q) am. tia» 
moVe Inxut eueV luiunUuia to vli*k those noua ^oeae6 u>htcfv d; tu»9€/i 
looedy am) u>mcn. (3 now- am^%, Ql ^uvunweX Moa iMbv ait trie 
'UewJuh, Q) euel [liope^seo, umim ^6 a& nutca a& C2; cue). eateVtauieo 
oi anu. rruut. 

Ql UH>e iiou, tuio uoiti6, (9 tnonR. lioa Eo^ ooaV conoititea Umcnii* 
fiance of me, ano anAtu nob cease to oc toetV. ono uoai 

@ypectioiiate trUeita^ 

^Iv lUuuvb 4Soti>|tei. 
^05eh£. ^^lEC^ Sxii. 

REMARKS. 

Letters should be written in an easy and natural st^Ie, but with a strict ns 

Ssrd to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety in the complimentary ad- 
ress and close, and also to pointing, folding and superscribing. 
The leirner should occasionally write letters to be examined and corrected 
by the teacher. 

* The word subject in this connection signifies a tfteme^ or that about which 
we may write or converse. 
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PART III. 



§ 109, SYNTAX. 

1. SjrntAz treats of sentences, and teaches the proper oon- 
Btniction of words in forming them. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

1. Sentences ore of five kinds ; dedaraiory, imperalivej tnterroga* 
tive^ condUiomd and exdamalory. 

2. A dtdaratory aentence is one in whicli any tiling is simply 
affirmed or denied of a subject ; as, Time flics ; ho will not under- 
stand. 

3. J2n imperative senteiice is one in which a command is ojq)res8cd : 
as, Buy the trutJi, and sell it not 

4. Jin inUrrogative sentence is one in which a question is asked ; 
OS, Wlio liath believed our report ? 

5. A condUionnl sentence is one in which sometliing contingent or 
hj/polhelical is expressed, and is always dependent on another sen- 
tence widi which it is connected by a conjuncdou; as, If it rains { 
tliough he slay me. 

(». An txdamalory sentence is one in which somediing surprising 
is expressed, or in wljich full utterance is given to some stroni; or 
BUtlden emotion ; as, There stiuiils the mighty Aliuisfield ! May 
my tongue cleave to tlie roof of my mouth ! 

7. Sentences are either simple or compouwL A simple sentence 
consists of but one proposition; a compound sentcnu consists of 
two or more simple sentences. 

8. The gimj)lc propositions which make up a compoimd sen- 
tence, are called clauses or members. 

0. The leading clause is one on wlilch tlie otlier members dcpencL 
10. A d^endent clause, is one which makes complete sczifie oi^y 
in connection with another clause. 
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5 110. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A simple sentence contains only one subject or nominar* 
tive, and one predicate. See explanation in Part I. 

EXAMPLES. 

Water JlowSy is a simple sentence ; — it Is a simple statement, eon- 
toiuing only one subject, toaUry and one predicate /{otM. 

Birds fly. Why a simple sentence? Which is the predicate? 
Which the subject ? 

The sea roars. Why a simple sentence ? 

The trees jnU forth their leaves. What kind of a sentence ? Why? 
Point out the subject, — ^the predicate. Which is the object or 
objective case ? Answer. Leaves, 

REMARKS. 

1. The subject of a sentence may be simple or compound. 

2. Tlie subject is simple when it is a single noun ; as, The roae is fragnnt } 
ro8e is the simple subject. 

3. The subject is simple when it consists of two or more nouns joined by 
some connecting word, if what is asserted of them together cannot be asserted 
of them separately ; as, Two and three make five, that is, two and three together 
make five, but the same cannot be asserted of them separately, viz 3 two make 
five, and tliree make five. Two and Uir ee,thenf are the simple subject of make. 
The horse and chaise are worth forty pounds. Horse €md ckaUe, is the sim- 
ple subject. 

4. The subject is eon^jtovnd when it consists of two or more noans connected 
by a conjunction, if what is said of the whole, can be said of each separately ; 
«8, Pompey and Cssar were Roman generals ; here, what is said of both can 
be said of each, viz : Pompey %vas a Roman general ; Cssar was a Roman gen- 
#ral. 

5. The predicate also may be simple or compound j simple, when but one 
thing is asserted of the subject ; compound, when more than one thing is as- 
serted of the subject ; as, Honesty is praised ; is prais^.d is a simple predicate ; 
it asserts but one thing of honesty. ; ftonesty is praised and neglected ; is praised 
and neglected is a compound predicate, because more than one thing is asserted 
of honesty, the subject. 

§ 111. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. A compound sentence consists of two q^ more simple 
sentences. 

S. The simple sentences which make up a compound icntepce tra csUmI 
tiauses 
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EXAMPLES . 

The wind subsides and the clouds disperse. 

The wind subsides, is a simple sentence or clause. 

The clouds disperse, is another simple sentence, or douse. The coiyune- 
tion and connects them. 
Tc^etlicr they make a compound sentence; 

Metellus conquered Jugurtba and took his elephants. 

What kind of a sentence is this 7 Why 7 Point out the simple aentenoM 
or clauses which compose it. Which is Uie connecting word 7 

§ 112. CONNECTIVES.* 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
CofyunctionSj Adverbs^ and Relatives. 

I. BY CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review $ 39. Repeat the list of conjunctions. $ 107. 
Do conjunctions connect words ? Give an example. $ 2Q» Give other ex- 
amples. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point out the conjunctions in the following examples and show what they 
reject. 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the oppressor. 

Is this sentence simple or compound 7 Of how many clauses is it com- 
posed 7 What word connects these clauses 7 

High seasoned food vitiates the palate, cmd occasions a disrelisb 
for plain fai'e. 

The desert shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall blossom. * 

Disappomtment sinks the heart ; hvt the renewal of hope g^vea 
consolation. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his health. 

I know not wheiher Charles was the author, bud I imderstood it to 
De him. 

In the last sentence, there are three clauses or simple sentences.—!. Iknow 
noL S. Charles was Uie author. 3. I understood it to be him. 

The first two are connected by whetlieTf the 2d and 3d by but 

m- .. II ■■■■■^■■■■-■ip ^ 

* Particular attention should be given to the subject of connectivee; a neg 
Icct of which, makes parsing a merely mechanical exercise. 
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If you would please to employ yoiu* thoughts on that sulgect, 
you would easily conceive our miserable condition. 

This compound sentence consists of two clauses or simple sentencei. 
I. From \f to subjects. 2. From you to condition. 
The coojunction \f connects tliem. 

If he approve my ejideavors, it will be an ample reward. 
If J had known die distress of my friend, it would have been my 
duty to reMeve him. 
I thought that Titus was your friend. 

TTiat is the conjunction, and connects the two clauses. 

I see thai you are sad. 

I respect him because he is sincere. 

n. BY ADVERBS. 

NoTV.— Adverbs which connect clauses are called conjvnctivt adverb$. 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square.'' 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. He is in toton, 2. He Uvea m 
Soho square. They are connected by the conjunctive adverb when. 

JVhUst I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole scene 
vanished. 

Whilst connects the two clauses. 

The rest will I set in order tchen I come. 

III. BY RELATIVES." 

% 

He came to the Alps, which separate Italy fit)m Gaul. 

This compound sentence is composed of, two clauses. 1. He came to thi 
Alps. % Separate Italy from Gaul. The relative whichf connects them, and 
itands in the place oTAlps, to which it refers as its antecedent 

I read the letter tokich he received. 

It is God, whom we worship. 

I am IMiltiades, who conquered the Persians. 

The city, which Romulus built, is called Rome. 

* 

REMARK. 

Combinations of words frequently connect sentences, such as, In as much 
MSy at toeU ttSjin order that,tDith Vie intent that, or any expression which 
seems merely to show the relation between the parts of a compound sentence 
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COMPOSITION. 
Write compound sentences, using the foliowing nouns and connectiTe*. 

Model* 

Bubject^The time. Comwrft©*— When- 

Conmound SetUenee. The time has come when I must depart We shal 
never forget the time when we parted. 

Subjects. Connedwes. 

The world. * Wliich. ' 

TJie mun. Wha 

TtiQ youth. If. 

Youth. Wlien. 

Write other compound sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
following connectives. 

That J tiruxy and, tohdha-y whilst, iMch, as toeU as, bui, or, iMoae, 
uhom, because. 

REMARKS. 

1. The learner will bear in mind, that every compound sentence contains at 
many simple sentences or clauses, as it has finite verbs, expressed or implied. 

KuTE. — A finite verb is a verb not in the Infinitive mode. 

2. It is of great importince to understand -how the clauses of a compound 
sentence arc connected, and wliat relation they bear to one another. The 
learner should never neglect a connective, but carefully consider whether it 
connects words or clauses, and whether it is an adverb,conjunction, or relativOi 
After the office of the connective has been pointed out, each clause of tho 
compound sentence should be analyzed, as explained in Part I. 

§ 113. PUNCTUATION.* 

Note. — ^The importance of a correct punctuation will justify the introduction 
of the subject in this place. Tho general principles which govern the use of 
the points or marks, will be easily learned .by oral instruction, or by writing 
sentences without marks, on the r lack-board, and punctuatir^ them accord 
ing to the general rules given below. 

THE USE OF THE COMMA 

The comma [.] which is the**mTrk most frequently used in punctuation 
may be inscrtcu according to the following Rules : 

Rcle'1. The comma should be used to separate the 
clauses of a compound sentence. 

* Writers differ much in rctrard to punctuation 3 some use fewer marks than 
others; some dispense entirely with the colon [:] 3 some use the comma where 
others would use tho semicolon [*,]. Inhere is, indeed, a great want of uni- 
fonnity in punctuation, the principal object of which is to separate the parts 
of a sentence, that their relations may not be misunderstood. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A wise son maketh a glad &ther, but a foolish man despiseth 
liis motlier. 

This is a compound Bentence, consistiog of two claiues which are separated 
by a comma. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences and explain the use of the comma. 

A stone is heavy, and tlie sand [is] weighty. As cold water to 
a tliirsty soul, so is good news fvom a fkr country. 

The sun had risen bright and high, 
And cloudless shone cdong the &y. 

(6) Insert commas in the proper places in the followincr compound senten 
ces, Let each sentence be analyzed before inserting the cSmma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is succeed- 
ed by indiflerence. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his nins- 
ter's crib Israel doth not know my people do not cons$ider. Ho 
wlio ) (reserves me to whom I owe my being whose I am and 
whom 1 serve is eternal. 

NoTErf— When the compound sentence consists of txvo clauses only, 
which are closely connected, the comma may be omitted; as, The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that can render a reason. 

EuLE 2. The comma should be used to mark the omission 
of some word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical 
construction. 

EXAMPLE. 

Self conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospects of 
many a youth. 

I5y analyiing this compound sentence, it will be perceived, thnt the commM 
■flcr (ottfeit and presmnption^ denote the omission of and, or of the predicate, 
bUufji Vic pronpects; f<tr the compound sentence may be divided into as many 
parts as there arc subjects; as. Self conceit blasts, presumption blasts, and 
Dbtflinacy blasts. Thu subjects taken together make a compound subject. 

EX HiRCISB. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences, and supply some word or words whose 
omission is indicated by the comma. 

ileultli, life, possessions, connections, and pleasures, will iniper 
ccptibly vanish away. To err is human ; to forgive, divme. ilia 
wisdoaii not bis talents, attracted attention. 



/ 
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(6) Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the ram the snow the night the day summei 
and winter seed time and harvest show foith the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. He was gigantic in knowledge in virtue 
in health. 

Rule 3. The case independent, with its modifying words, 
all detached assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and ad- 
verbs used independently, or referring to the whole sentence, 
should be separated by commas ; as, 

" Why, Mr. Pearson," said she, "you are just like Dr. Johnson, I think. '' 
JUr. Pearson is in the case independent ; the adverb, tohyf is used independ- 
ently, or it refers to the whole sentence.; said «Ae, is a detached assertion. 
Why, Mr, Pearson, and said she, are separated by commas, according to the 
rule. 

NoTE.r-The words, yes, no, now, however, indeed, perhaps, again, findUy, 

and the phrases, in short, at length, at least, in return, and the like, are gener-. 
ally to be separated by commas from the words contiguous to them. 

Rule 4. A comma is sometimes used to separate words 
and clauses, expressing contrast or opposition ; as, 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind nature^s hand. 

Though deep, yet clear ; thoug;h gentle, yet not dull. 

Rule 5. When three or more nouns, .adjectives, verbs, or 
adverbs occur in succession, they should be separated by 
commas; as, 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed, and religious. The husband, wife, 
and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, 
request, and discuss. 

Rule 6. Clauses and phrases, which occur between words 
connected in construction ; and words in apposition, when accom- 
panied with adjuBcts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated during his affliction^ 
into Latin verses. Cowper, the gifted poet, died in the. year 1800. MiltiadcSy 
the son qf Cimon, theAthenian. 

Note.— If the word in apposition is not limited by an adjunct, or qualified 
by an adjective, the comma siiould not be inserted 3 as, MUton the poet. 

Rule 7. The parts of a simple sentence are not generally 
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pp-parated, except when they are long, or interrupted by 

plirases or explanatory words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. 

To be very active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
• man of merit. 

Remark.— The insertion of a comma between contiguous words, closely 
lonnected in construction, should be avoided, unless sucn words are particu- 
farly emphatic or important 

SEMICOLON, COLON, AND PEBIOD. 

The semicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,* 

which are less closely connected than such as are separated by 

commas. 

Note.— It is impossible to give very definite rules for the use of the semi- 
colon. Its use, like that of other pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by observing how it is employed by the most correct writers. * 

The colon [ : ] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, tlian tliat which is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [ . ] is used afler a sentence which is complete and 
mdependent 

A period is also used after abbreviations ; as, N. S., P. S., N. R 

The dash [ — ] denotes an abmpt turn in the sentence ; or, that a 
significant pause is required ; as, Here lies the great— false marble. 
It is also used to denote tlie omission of letters in a word, and of 
words in a sentence ; as, K — g for king. 

, The mai'k of interrogation [?] is used to denote that a question 
is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [ ! ] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The parenthesis ( ) is used to include an explanatory clause, not 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, ai'e used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word. \ 



* A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense^ and not connected 
in construction with what follows. — Webster. 

t The use of other marks, such as tlie apostrophe ( ' ), the double comma 
I** **)t caret (a), &c., can be learned from spelling books. 
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RULES OP SYNTAX. 

§ 114. TIIE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 

RULE I. 

A noun or a pronoun annexed to another noun, and dcnot 
ing the same person or thmg, is put in the same case ; afl| 
Cicero, tlie orator. 

Note.— This constraction is called apposUion^ 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAUSED. 

Herschel, the aslroiwmar^ discovered the planet Uranus. 

Astronomer is annexed to HerBchel, and is in the nominative case. Whj 
Uranus is joined to planet, and is in the objective case. Why ? 

Washington, the commander-in-ckief of the American amiy, was 
bom near the banks of the Potomac. 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, was clerk 
of the parish of St Andrew. 

Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, is rendered famous for a battle 
between the Americans and Indians. 

I dined with him at our Hieud* Davies's. 

REMARKS. 

1. A noun is sometimes in apposition with a dauae; as, The eldest son wa» 
tlways brought up to that employment, a custom which he and my father fol 
lowed. 

2. A clause, or a verb in the Infinitive mode, is sometimes in apposition with 
a noun preceding it; as, I would only mention at present one article, Uiat qf' 
maintenance qf fJie dergy. 

3. A noun in apposition is frequently connected with the one which is ex- 
plained, by the conjunction <u; as, My father intended to devote me cis ^ 
tylhe of his sons. 

Note.— The word as appearstobe used frequently in the sense of the Lat- 
in preposition pro, instead of, in place qf, for, in Uie capacity of. 

4. Names or titles employed to distinguish individuals of a 
family or class, are by some parsed as nouns in apposition ; as, 
George Washington, 3Ir. Thompson, Dr, West, CoL Hardy ; 

^ Friend is in the possessive case, the apostrophe being omitted ; Davies's 
Vi in apposition with friend. 
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by some they are called adjectives ; by others the general 
name^ with the specific appellation or titles, is called a complex 
noun. 

EXAMPLES.* 

Benjamin Dranldin. Franklin is the general name ; Benjamin is 
Che mtcific ; togetlier they constitute a complex noun, 
Mr. frilliam Bardayy — a complex noun. 
Geiural Z, Taylor^ — a com])Iex noun. 
Mrs. E. Thornton^ — a complex noun. 

Let other examples of complex nouns be mentioned. 

5. A noun in apposition with two or more nounsy is put in 
the pluraL 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose seTeral sentences which shall contadn examples of noons in appo> 
lition. 

Subjects. George JFasbington. Jlmmca. 

REVIEW. 

1. Define the word appontion. 2. Repeat the rule for nouns in apposition. 
3. Can words of different meaning be in apposition ? 4. Give some examples 
of nouns in apposition. 5. Explain the rule of apposition, by the expressions, 
George the ktngf AlexamUr Vie conqueror, 6. Can a noun be in apposition 
with a clause or sentence T TkU teas a Baying qf Franklin ; time u money. 
What words are in apposition in this sentence T 7. Give some examples of 
complex nouns, 8. Samuel Jo/maon, Are these words in apposition ? 9, Men- 
tion the different ways in which specific nouns and titles are parsed 

RULE II. 

Some intransitiye verbs and transitive verbs in the pas- 
sive form have the same case after as before them, when 
both words refer to the same person or thing; as, J% is A^j 
Sis name is called JoJm. 

NoT£.— 1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to 6e, to becomCf and 
some other intransitive verbs, and also to some transitive verbs in the passive 
form ; such as denote to name, to render, to make, and the like. 

* Several proper nouns which distinguish an individual are always put in 
apposition ; as, Wtttiam Pitt. — G. Brown. 

Nouns common or proper of dissimilar import may be parsed as adiectiTei 
when they become qualifying or distingoishinfc words ; as, Prerident Madison, 
Lake Erie, Ac-^Sanbom 
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2. Adjectives and participles are often joined with such TeitM to form tiie 
predicate ; as, The apple is ripe, the day is datoning. 

5. A few transitive verbs in the active form, are followed by noons of the 
same signification, in the objective case ; as, It means twthing ; verb signifies M 
word. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Intnmsttive Verbs. 

Clement was the name of many popes. 

A coronation is a solemn inauguration of a monarch. 

The diamond is the most valuable gem. 

The youth will become a poet 

Stephen died a martyr to his faith. 

Passive Verbs. 

Washington is ccdUd ihe father of his country. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, an inliabitant of Corsica, wu styled ths 
Emperor of France. 

In England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, called an 
eel-spectr. 

Cicero and Anionius were called consuls. 

REMARKS. 

1. Rule n. is applicable to the Infinitive mode, and participles of ▼eifat of 
the same class. 

EXAMPLES. 

I desire to be a poet;— poet is the nominative after to be, because / is the 
nominative before it. 

1 believe him to be a knave ; — knave is in the objective after to be, became 
him is in the objective before to be. 

NoTE.^To determine what case the noun following the Infinitive or parti- 
ciple is in, inquire what other word in tlie sentence means the same person or 
thing. 



« 



/ am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler? Why T 
/ cannot bear the thought of being an exile from my country. Exile is the 
nominative after being, in the same case with /. 

2. Both words sometimes stand before; and sometimes after the verb j aa^ 
Art thou he ? Am 1 a traitor 7 Monster as thou art, I will yet obey thee. 

]VfoTE. — ^Transposition for the sake of emphasis, and in questions, is not 
unfrcquent. • 

3. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimes used 
as the nominative after a verb 3 as, It is pleasant to die for one's country. 
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SENTENCES TO BE COHREOTED. 

Show by Rule II. wherein these examples arc incorrect 

/ that speak unto thee am Asm. 

It was not him that said it. 

It cannot be kinu 

fVhom ore you ? 

IVhom do men say that lam? 

Who do tliey represent ine to be ? 

I do not think t^ is Idnu 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Supply words according to the rule to fill the blanks 

Virtue is the surest to happiness. 

Modesty is a lasting w 

America is a — and a originally inhabited by— who 

were 

The sun Is the of light and heat 

Sleep is the of death. 

2. Write five sentences^each of which shall contain examples of this mlo 
on the following subjects. 

Home. Friendship. 

Time. Vu-tue. 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat Rule II. 2. How does Rule II. differ from Rule I.? Ana. Cases 
of Rule II. occur wherota verft separates the two nouns ; as, Time ia money ; 
is separates time and money ; in cases of Rule I. no verb intervenes ; as, Cicero 
tlie orator. 3. Give some examples of nouns in apposition. Cicero the ora* 
tor— is Rule I. or II. applicable .to this expression? Cicero was an orator. 
Which Rule applies ? 4. Give some examples of the same case t^Ur as he- 
fore the verb. 5. Repeat the Remark under Rule II. 6. What sometimes 
supplies the place of one of the nouns ? Give an example. 7. Why is the 
expression, it is me, incorrect? 

^ 115. THE NOMINATfV^E CASE. 

THX GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE FOLLOWING Em.SS 
FOR THE NOMINATIVE CASE ARE BASED. 

Let these principles be carefully studied. 

• 1. Tlie nonn or a substitute for a noun, of which the verb or predicate 
affirms something, is called the subject, or nominative case ; and as every 
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finite Terb mty be used to aflSnn something, every finite Terb admiti of a mb 
fed or liominaUve eau,* For eiample, rwu, bums, blows, may be uiied to 
■ffirm something 3 and to make sense, a word must stand before each } that 
word will be the subject or nominative case. 

S. When the nominative case denotes one thing only, the singular form of 
the verb is required ; but when the nominative or subject denotes more than 
one thing, the verb is plural; as, George i» a student; James and John art 
brothers ; to lie and to steal are infamous crimes. In like manner the verb 
mast conform to the person of the nominative. 

3. A noun or pronoun, a part qf a sentence, a verb in the Infinitive mode, or 
any word, or expression, of which something can be affirmed or declared, may 
be in the nominative case. For example, Fire bums ; he is learned ; that you 
kane wronged me, doth appear in this ; to Zie is base ; when is an adverb ; O is 
a word of exclamation ; and is a connective ; composing is a difficult exercise* 
Fire, that you heme wronged me, to He, w?ien, and, eomporing, are all in the 
Bominative case, because something is declared or affirmed of each. 

RULE III. 

The nominatiye case is the subject of the verb. 

Review ^ 56. 
RULE IV. 
A verb agrees with its nominative case in number and 
person. 

NoTK.^>The verbs need and dare, when intransitive, are sometimes used in 
the plural form with a singular nominative. 

SEXTENCES TO BE ANALTZBD Aiy> PARSED. 

Varro was esteemed a learned man, but Aristtdes was caUed just 

Thus has been called the love and delight of the himian race. 

ShaM a barbarian liave these cultivated fields ? 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many pviTicipa] 
peoTile of tlie province. 

The first impression made by the proceedings of the Amerir^an 
Congress on our people in general, was greatly in our favor. 

EEMARES. 

1. A yerb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, a clause or 
a part of a sentence, nfay be the subject of a verb. 

* A few verbs are sometimes used without any definite subject ; as, Let 
there be light. The verb methinks. and the verbs in the expressions, <u regards, 
as appears, &>c., may be considered anomalous. 
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EXAl^IPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

To see the sim is pleasant 

To excel in knowledge is honorable ; but to be ignorant is base. 
That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 
Promising and not peiformhig, is evidence of inshicerity. . 

2. The nominative case generally stands before the verb, 
but sometimes &llows it. 

EXAMPLES. 
Point out the nominatives which follow the verb, * 

The wages of sin is death. Jn the beginning was the word. In 
him was life. Bellevest tliou this? Come ye in peace, or come 
ye in war ? 

Note 1. — An intransitive verb between two nominatives generally agrees 
with the first. 

Note 2. — ^The nominative sometimes follows the verb, when it is preceded 
by hertf Uiertj hence j ihencBf tfien, tlnuj such, so, and some other words ; as, Hen 
is ripe truit. 

Note 3. — ^The nominative is commoifly omitted after a verb in the impera* 
tive mode J as, Begone [thou], haste [ye], let [thou] him depart. 

Note 4.— In interrogative expressions, the nominative usually follows the 
verb or its auxiliary j as, Who do men say that I am ? 

3. Methinks (imperfect methotight,) is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
ed of the pronoun me, in the objective case, and the verb tliink, which follows 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek verbs, and by custom is used with the 
objective instead of the nominative case, and takes the form of the third per* 
son instead of the first. 

4. As regards, as concerns, as respects, as appears. These arc phrases with- 
out a nominative case expressed. The pronoun it is often used before those 
verbs, and is easily supplied when wanting. «> 

5. As foUovss. The nominative case can be supplied before this verb, aa 
the connection requires. He addressed the assembly as follows. This can 
be analyzed thus, He addressed the assembly in a manner as this which follows. 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before the 
verb follows ; as, The circumstances were as follow, [those which follow.] 

6. A verb in the Imperative mode, and the transitive verbs need, want and 
r«/7wire, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely, without a nominative j as, 
Let there l^e light ; there required haste in the business ; there needs no 
ailment for proving; there wanted net men who would, &c. The last ex- 
pressions have an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, bo 
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considered elliptical rather than wanting a noroinatiTe ; as, HasU U require^ 
NO argtamnl i» needed, &lc. 

7. The verb which agrees with the nominative case is sometimes omitted} 
as, To whom the monarch; replied is omitted. What a bloom in that person 
The verb is is omitted. 

BEIfTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AITO PARSED ACCORDIITG TO 

REBURK8 ni. IV. Ain> TL 

Methinks this siugle consideration will be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy. 

Methought I was admitted into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards my personal security. 

As appears from the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious crime. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

** Marry," says* I, " if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all 
the pains I have been oXJ^-^^ddison, 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE IV. 

Show by the rule why these examples are incorrect. 

The clouds has dispersed TJ^e rivers has overflowed their banks. 
There was three Indians in the company. A variety of blessings 
has been conferred upon us. In piety and virtue consist the hai>« 
piness of man. AVIiat names has the planets ? There goes the 
ships freighted with treasure. There follows from thence these 
plain consequences. There is men who never reason. The 
smiles that encourage severity of judgment, bides malice and 
insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten or twelve days in 
January, was cold and icy. How do your pulse beat ? How does 
your plans succeed ? 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat rules TTI. and IV. and explain them by examples. 2. "To err is 
human '^ — Show how the rules apply in this sentence. V^nat is human ? what 
then is the nominative ? which remark under rule IV. is applicable ? 3. 
•Whence art thou?" — Which word is the nominative? does the nominative 
generally stand before or after the verb? 4. Repeat the I. and II. general re- 
marks under Rule IV. 6. How is methinks explained ?. 6. What is said of tu 
regards, as conc<rm«^<kc. 7. Are any verbs used without a nominative case ? 



* There are irrei^iilar expressions occasionally to be met with which usage 
or custom rather than analo^ry^ sanction. Such as, Says /, thinks I, Sec. These 
however are ungrammatical, and should not be imitated. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Supply nominatives for the following verbs, with which the verbs will agree 
tn nuoiber and person.*' 

— readi — surprise. —admire. — go. 

— reads. —has arrived. —admires. — make. 

— readest. —have arrived. — goesi -—makes, 
—surprises. —hast arrived. —nave gone. —walks. 

Supply verbs for the following nominatiTOs. 

Misfortune— The wind— Horses— The rivers— 

Misfortunes — The lion— Modesty — The world— 

Happiness— Lions*- Industry— Patience— 

SYNONYMES. 

Sjnionymes ai-e words wliich have the same meaning. 

Note. — There are many words which are used in the same sense, suid may 
be interchanged to avoid the repetition of the same word in a sentence. Such 
words differ in their Zi/eroZ signification, but in various connections convey the 
same meaning. These are called Synonymes ; for example, 

SignificalioTij meanings import^ senae^ are synonymes, three of 
which are used in the note preceding. 

COMPOSITION, 

1. Compose five sentences, each of which shall comprise one of the follow- 
ing synonymes as a nominative case. 

Build, erect, construct ; comprise, comprehend, emhrace, contain, 
include ; compose, form, constitute. 

RULE V. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns co.inected by and^ ex- 
pressed or understood, generally requ ro a plural verb ; as, 
Charles, Thomas, and George, are ^ jothers.f 

Note. 1. — When the nouns connected bv and refer to the same person or 
things the verb is singular; as, Why is dust r d ashes'proud 7 

Note 2.— When every stands before each of the nouns, the verb is singular; 
MMfEvery officer and every soldier^claims a supchbrity. 

Note 3. — When the adverb not stands before one of the nouns connected, 

*The best English authors sometimes imitate the Greek and Roman writers 
Id using a singular verb after nouns eonnected by and ; as, Their safety and 
welfare is most concerned. — Spectator. The majfrity of Grammarians, how- 
ever, do not approve this license. 

t It would not be proper to substitute one of these words for each of the 
others in every connection. The pupil should bo required to give from the 
dictionary the literal signification of eaph. 
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the verb agrees with the other ; as, Diligent mduttry, and not mean ntTingi 
produces lionorable cuir4>cteace.* 

BEMARK. 

WTicn the nominatives connected by and arc of different perwns, tlic verb, 
■grecs with tiie (irst person rather than with the second, and witli the second 
mihcr than with the third; as, My brother and T are interested in the work. 
^.The verb are is in iUcJirst person^ because / is of the first person ; ami it is m 
tlie plural number^ because brother and I are connected by mid, and make a 
compound subject. 

Modd of ancdr/zing sentences which fall under Ride Vi 

SE^•TE^XE. Tranquility and love dwell here. 

AirAr.TZE. Tho sentence is simple, having a compound subject 

TranquilUy and love is the compound subject; and is the connective. 

Dwell is tlie predicate motlified by here. Or the sentence may be consid- 
ered compound, and be resolved into two simple sentences ; as, 'i'ranquility 
dwells here, and luve dwells here j in this case and connects tlio verbs, like 
former method is preferable. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

h '^asqp and tnith constitute intellectual gold. 
Ric',:es, lioiioi's, and pleasures, steal away the heart from religion 
TUti ]danetnry system, boundless s))acc, an<l the iinineusc ocean, 
affein the mind with fM;n.s.'itions of astojiishincnt. 
rroij|jerity with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

N0TE4— Tho reasom for tlie correction should be given in every instance. 

Idleness and ignore. .oe is tlie parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, removes 
mountains. TJie forehi d, the eyes, and t)ie countenance, oflcn de- 
ceives. Castor and Pol x was seen to flglit on horseback. Tho 
following treatise, togeth "^ with tliose that accom])any it, were 
written many years ago. His wisdom, not his money, produce 
esteem. 



•y\ nominative singu. ir sonicliniet has an adjunct connected with it, by rnitJiy in 
company viith, or by 8onic \ thcr connective phrase, which g^ivcs, in reference to 
the whoW* subject, the idea cl* plurality, and occasionally such a suUj'^cl is uB«;d 
with a plural verb ; as, Tho •'Uigla H. with thoanj^Jes 15 and C. compote Icompo- 
■e<^J tho iriangic *, the kiii;«,vs'llh the lunls and commons, constiliUe [coDstiiutcs] 
on cxccllfnt Torm of government. In all such examples, a »itigidar verb is 
more '•IricUy in accordance with the principles of construction, and with the 
BKge of tho best writers. 
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RULE VI 

Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or or 
nor, require a singular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols 'him. 

Remark 1. If cither of the nominatives thus connected is plural, the verb 
Bsually agrees with it ; as, Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him. 
But in this case the plural nominative should be placed next to. the verb. 

Remark 2. If the nominatives connected by w or noty are of different 
persons, the verb agrees with the person placed next to it; as. Either fftotc or i 
am mistaken. 

Note.— Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is usually 
placed before the third, ana the first should always be placed nearest to the 
verb ; as, Geoi^e or I am the person. Such expressions as. Either ^ou or / am 
in fault, George or / am the person, are inelegant, and may be easily avoided. 
It would be better to say, eitiier / am to blame, or 2/ou are ; either Oeorgt is 
in fault or I am. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The method of analyzing examples under this rule is similar to that preaent- 
ed in the model under 'Rule V. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
John, James, or Andrew, intends to accompany you. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon divides them. 
History or geography is a proper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painful. 

RULE'VII. 

The nominative of a collective noun requires a verb in 
the migvlar or plural^ according as the noun denotes unity 
or plurality ; as, The cla%s was large; my people do not 
consider. 

Note 1.— The plural form of the verb is more commonly used. 
NoTK 2. — When the definitive tiiUj or Hiatj precedes tne noun^ the verb 
must be singular. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

A part mount the horses and guide the reins. 

A great multitude hurl stones and darts. 

The court has just ended. , 

Id France the peasantry go barefoot 
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The people rejoice in that which should cause them sorrow; 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channeL 

The nobility are the pillai*s to support the throne. 

A company of troops was detached. 

TO BE CORRECTED BY RULES VI. AND VH. 

James or Charles were in fault Neither authority nor analogy 
supfiort such an opinion. Either ability or inclination were want- 
ing. Neither the father or the son was saved. Neither the 
general nor the soldiers was charged with cowardice. The British 
parliiunent are composed of king, lords and commons. A council 
were called. The crowd were very great The fleet is all arrived. 
This sort of goods are not fashionable. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

1. What are the general principles which covem the construction of the 
nominative case? 2. Repeat Rules III. IV, V. VI. and VII. 3. When must 
the verb be singular ? Give examples. 4. When must a verb be plural 1 
Give examples. 5. What besides a noun can be the subject of a verb ? 6. When 
a nominative is a verb in the Infinitive, or a sentence, what must be the per- 
son and number of the verb ? Ann. Third person, singular. 7. If two Infini- 
tives are connected by and, in what number must the verb be ? Ans. Plural. 
8. When pronouns of different persons are connected by coid,in which person 
must the verb be ? If connected by or, in which person 1 

COMPOSITION.. 

Write sentences, using for a nominative case, the following words con 
nected by mid, or, norj 6cc. 

Anger and revenge -^. Washington and Lafayette — , Neither 
the moon nor the stars — . I or you — . He or I — ^ Tlie man 
or tlie boy — , James witli his brother — . 

SYNONTMES. 

Make each uf the following words, in turn, the subject of a sentence, i.e.y a 
nominative case. 

Anger, resentment, wrath, ire, indignation, choler, rage, fiiiy, 
multitude, crowd, throng, swarm. 

REMARK. 

Afler the sentence is composed the scholar may be required to substitute 
one of tl^ synonymes for another of like import ; thus, A mvUihide of people 
wore present. For multitride. suhsiitate crowd. A crowd of people, a throng 
of people, a sroarm of people, Sec. 
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In this manner he will find that there is oi\cn an impropriety in using onfl 
Bynonyme for another ; for instance, he might properly say a wwarm of beet, 
bat not a throng or a crowd of bees. 

For the Board or Slate. 
Write the synonymes or words of similar meaning to 

Company, maxim, nation, mirth, mercy, matrimony, carOi axi« 
guish, malice, medley, cargo, argument. 

§ 116. THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 
RULE VIII. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is governed 
by the name of the object possessed. 

See $$ 57, 58. 
TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. ^ 

• 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer's fleece. 
I asked for Barkerville's edition of Barclay's Apology, 
My ways are not thy ways. 
He accompanied me to St. Mary's church. 
His lady was the daughter of Joluison's first schoohnaster. 
I have received your Tetter. 
Their insolence is intolerable. 

My coimtry has claims, my children have claims, and my owzi 
character has claims upon me. 

REMARKS. 

1. The noun denoting the thing owned or possessed is oden 
omitted, when it can be easily supplied ; as, We dined at Peter 
Garricl^s ; house is omitted ; vital air was a discovery of 
Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's discoveries ; the same as to 
gay, Vital air was 'one of Priestley's discoveries. 

EXERCISES. 

Yo\i will see liis sister at Mr. Hector'df 

I found Dr. Johnson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (cofiee house.; 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There was also a book of De Foo's, and anotlier of Dr. Mather^Si 
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2. When two or more noon's imply joint possession of the same obgect, the 
sign ('s) is generally omitted ader the first, but annexed to the last; as, £>aif- 
bom and Carter's book-store. Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both ui 
the possessive case, and are goyerned by book-store ; but the sign is annexed 

•to (barter only. 

3. When two or more nouns denote separate ownership, each noun has the 
sign annexed ; aa, Coioper's, Thomson's and Coleridge's works. Works im 
understood afler each possessive. 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
as not to admit a pause between them, the last generally has the sign ; as 
John the Baptist's head; the king of Great Britain's prerogative; at our 
friend Sir Robert Hinkley's ; the captain of the gttard's house. 

NoTK 1.— In case of posscssives in apposition, if the governing word ii 
Omitted, the sign is generally annexed to tne first, especially it* the possessive 
is described by more than two words ; as, I dined at Walton's, an amiable and 
worthy man. I left the parcel at Smith's, the book-seller and stationer. 

Note 2. — ^The preposition of with its objective cose, oflen supplies the place 
of tlie posse^ive j as, The advice of my father, or, my father's advice. 

Note 3. — Where, by the use of the possessive, an expression would be 
harsh or obscure, qf with the objective should be employed in its stead. 

5. The possessive is often governed by a participial noun ; 
a9, Much will depend on the pupiVs composing frequently. 
PupiVs is governed by the participial noun composing.* 

Note. — ^The sign ('s) should be annexed to the word governed by the parU 
eipial noun following it. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

This took place at om* friend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The manner of a young lady's employing herself usefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concludingf a treaty 
with the book-seller. ^ ' 

He added an anecdote of Quin's reheving Thomson from prison. 

lie patlietically described the parent's and tlie son's misfortune. 



* The participle used as a noun, still retains its verbal properties and may 
govern the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or adjunct, like the 
verb from which it is derived. 

t A clause, or a part of a sentence, used as the subject of a verbi or as the 
object of a verb or preposition, when it contains a wrb or a parUdple, may be 

ClUled a SUBSTANTIVS CLAUSK. 
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He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having paid him the 
highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman* 

I dined vtrith him at om* friend Davies's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
hooks which he had sent to me. 

TO BE CORRECTED BY THE REMARKS UNDER RULE VIII. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionaiy. Washington and Tayloi-'a 
courage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand,3ind Isabel- 
la's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Duren's bookstore. Mr.. Murphy 
mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an edition of 
Cowley. I dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciful people may 
talk of a mythology being amongst tliem. There is no danger of 
that com])laiut being made at present. The bishop's ofLandaff 
excellent works. I will not, for David's thy Father's sake. Much 
depends ou this rule being obseiTed. 

REMARK. 

The use of the possessive case, in composing, is attended soniotimes with 
harshness and obscurity, wliich may be avoided by employing the preposition 
of, or the expressions, the property ofy or belonging to ; as, Thi? was my father 
and brother's farm j — ^better thus, this farm belonged to, or, was the property qf 
my father and brother. They condemned the prodigal's, as he was called, ex- 
travagant conduct — it should be, they condemned the ej^travagant conduct of 
the prodigal, as he was called. 

1* Change the following sentences into other forms which shall conyeytSie 
ramo meaning. 

MoM. 

This was the Mng of England's eldest son. 

Changed. This was the eldest son of Vie king of England. 

Senicnces to be chans^ed. 

A mothei'^s tenderness and a father's care, are nature's gifts for 
man's advantage. Tliid was Jolni, IloI)ert and Charles's estate. 
Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty 
with the book-seller. This property was my father's, my brother's, 
jwid my juncle's. This was John Johnson's eldest son's estata 
k'bis was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. 
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COMPOSITION. 
2. FUl the blanks with nouns or pronouns in the possessive case. 

I bought goods at—. I have read — and— poetry, and — history of the Uni- 
ted States, —-and— occupation was that of merchants. He did not heed hii 
— and — entreaties. The time of — making the experiment has arrived. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the rule for the government of nouns or pronouns in the posses- 
sive case 1 2. What is the sign -of the possessive case 1 3. When two or 
more nouns denote the joint owners of the same thing, to which is the sign 
annexed 7 4. When can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive 
case? Give some examples. 5. When the possessive is governed by a par 
ticipial clause, can the sign be properly omitted? 6. Repeat the nues and 
remarks for the government and use of the possessive case. 

§ 117. OBJECTIVE CASE. 
RULE IX. 

The object of a transitive verb, in the active form, \a 
put in the objective case ; as. The sun imparts warmth to 
the ground. 

Note. — Participles of transitive Ycrbs in the active form; likewise govcrv 
the ohjective case. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Disiippointment sinks the heart of man. 
Foolish pursuits delight some pei-sons. 
A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 
I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 
The President's speech is so important to the public, that I know 
you will be anxious to see it as early as possible. 
I will resign my office and remain Avith you. 

REMARK. 

Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kindred 
signification to their own; as, He dreamed a dream; let him die 
the death ; to run the race ; to sleep the sleep of death ; to live a lift 
of ease ; he werd his way. 

Note 1. — Some other intransitive verbs are occasionally followed by on ob- 
iectivc ; as, To grate harsh thunder ; he repented hisfoUy. 

Note 2. — The objective case is somctiraes improperly used after certain 
transitive verbs in the passive form ; as, The bishops were allowed their »eata g 
I u)as thown a new potato ; he was forbid the emperor's presence. 
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TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE IX. . 

Who did tliey send ? He that is idle reprove. He and they we 
know. He invited my brother and I to exannine his library. Ye 
hath he quickened. Who shall I call you ? He who coniniitted 
the offence, yon should correct, not I who am innocent. He who 
18 ir^fault I will chastise. Who shall I direct this letter to ? Who 
will you vote for ? 

. COMPOSITION. 

1. Fill the blanks with words in the objective case. 

The children made — a — to-day, and went with— to dine with my old — — 
yoii have often heard — mention. The children are still in eood — and — ,and 

are well pleased with their . You will learn from the — before this reachct 

—the — of things here. Mr. Howe's army is at [Chester] about fifteen — from 
the—. 

2. Write three sentences,cach of which shall include one of the following 
words in the objective case. 

Day. Ni^ht Summer. Winter. Autumn. 

8TNONTME8. 

li Write on the board or slate the synonymes of the following words. 

2* 2 5 3 2 

Casualty. Caution. Celerity. Cessation. Seclusion. 

2. Put these words and their synonymes, in the objective case after a tranai- 
tive verb or preposition 3 as, By some casualty, he was detained, &c. 

RULE X. 

Nouns which denote time^ quantity^ measure^ distance^ 
value^ or direction, are often put in the objective case with- 
out a preposition ; as, He is ten years old ; the rule is a 
foot in length.f 

Note— In analyzinir. such nouns with the adjectives joined to them are 
.to be treated as adjuncts, modifyinj? or limiting some other words in the sen- 
tence. Some grammarians prefer to have the preposition supplied in explain- 
ing the construction of such words. In some instances this is easily done in 
•tners it is difficult. 



* The fissures 2, 2, 5, 3, 2, denote how many other words have a like meanings 
for example, casualty, has two synonymes, vizj accident, contingency. Caution 
has Iwo, viz j warnbv^, admonition. 

t Before words of this description, the ellipsis of a preposition is obvioua 
But it is Mldom proper to use the preposition before such words. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAUSED. 

Congress has been in session three months. 

Note.— Three months answers to the question how long? and mndificfl Hit 
predicate of the sentence ; montfis is in the ohjective case without a prcpocition. 

He was absent from his native countiy six years. 
They excavated o pit twenty feet in depth. • 

One morning wc walked out together. 
Wednesday, November IsL, we left Paris. . 
The storm burst upon us three leagues from the land. 
They traveled north, south, east and west 
The people looked this way and that way, but discovered no 
means of escape. 

EEMARE. 
1. The word home ailer the verbs come, go, and the like, is generally m tho 
objective case without a preposition; as, My intention is to come ftome, unless 
I receive a commission to St. James. 

Mote.— -When an adjective or an article is joined to the word liome, north, 
iLc.f the preposition is used ; as, He has gone to his home. 

Remark 2. — ^The words worth, like, near and nigh, are followed by the ob- 
jective case, without a preposition 3 as. He is like his father. He is worth a 
million. He lives near the river. 

NoTX.— The preposition is sometimes used aAer near, like, and nigh, 

RULE XI. 

TWO OBJECTIVES. 

Verbs signifying to ask^ to teach^ to call, to par/j to allow j 
to makcy to constitute^ and some others, are often followed 
by two objectives ;* as, 

He asked me a question ; " and God called ihe firmament Heaven ,•" 
" God seems to have made him what he was." They chose or elect- 
ed him clerk. Simon, he sumanied Peter. 

Note 1.— The verb cost is sometimes followed by two objectives ; as, It 
cost me much labor. 
' Note 2 — In many cases when the verb is followed by two objectives, tho 

[ireposition to, is easily supplied j as. Give me some drink; that is, give to me j 
10 offered me a seat ; that ib, to me. 
Remark 1. — Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, ^ promise, pay, OtHoxo^ 

* A preposition is generally used before one of the objectives ft)llowing the 
verba ask, teach, pay, allow, and promise, and can easily be supplied whec 
omitted. But the omission of the preposition in many instances after verbs of 
this class, is authorized by the best authors. 



— -^ 
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frbich in tiie active form have two objectiveB, retain one objective in the pw> 
Bive form j as, I was asked a question ; he was taught grammar ; great indul- 
gence was offered me. I was allowed grtai liberty, A shop was promised me. 

Remark 2 —-The preposition is often omitted before the objective case \ as 
IVo is mt, that is, to me. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED.* 

Modtl, 

Sentence. A wise man will teach his sons justice. 

Akalyze. ^ toise man, is the modified subject. Will teach his sons jnt- 
tice, is the modified predicate. The predicate toiU <«ac/i is modified, 1st, by 
its direct object, sons, 2d, by justice, which maybe called the indirect object 
of teach ; if the preposition of or about were supplied before justice, tho 
expression of justice would bo the adjunct of wUl teach. 

Parse.— fibns is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine gender, 
objective case, and the object of teach. 

Justice is a common noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objective 
case, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 
according to Rule XIII. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 
In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale to your horses 

God called the light day, and the darkness he called night 
While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves are th6 
servants of con-uption. 

He fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molt- 
en calf. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Any word, phrase, or sentence, can be used as a noun in 
the nominative or objective case ; as, Examine the why and 
the how. There is an if in the way. 'And is a conjunction* 
The crime of being a young man. 

§ 118. CASE INDEPENDENT. 

The form of the independent case is usually that of the namina-' 
five, but its relations and office are quite different 

RULE XII. 

See § 54, 6. 

A noun joined with a participle, standing unconnected 
with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in the case 
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absolute or independent ; as, The oratian hwing been spok 

eny the assembly was dismissed.* 

Note L— The noan independent may ha^e adjectiTes and modifying ad- 
juncts. • 

Mote 2.— In anedyzin^, the case absolute or independent, with the participle 
and -othffr modifying words, may be called an abridged expression, which may 
be formed into a complete sentence, by substituting a verb for the participle, 
and supplying other necessary words; as, Tarquinius reigning, Fythagortt. 
came into Italy. Ttxrquiniua reigning, is an abridged expreauon, and is eqoiv 
alent to whUe TcwqtUniia was reigning. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Modd, 

Skntknck. Mr. Welch's health being impaired, he was advised to try the 
effect of a warm climate. 

Anai.vxk. He is the subject ; wtts advised, &c., is the modified predicate. 
Mr. \'Velcfi's health bein^ impaired, is an abridged expression, equivalent to, 
since Mr. Welch's health w>aa impaired. 

Parse. Mr. Welch's is a. complex noun, third person, singular, possessive 
case, and governed by health. R. VIH. 

HeaWi is a common noun, third person, sin^lar, and in the case independ 
ent, joined with the participle being impaired. Rule, " A noun joined with t 
participle,*^ dtc. 

Being impaired is a present passive participle of the verb to impair, and be 
longs to hstdlh. The other words may be parsed according to previous model* 

Analyze and Parse, 

The 81111 rising, the darkness disappeara. 

Jesus had conveyed himKelf away, the multitude being in that 
place. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Edw^ards walked along with, us, I eagerly assisting to keep up 
tlie converaation. 

Johnson appearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed 
liimself to me. 

RULE XIII. 

Nouns and pronouns denoting, persons or things ad- 
dressed, and nouns in abrupt and exclamatory expressions, 
are in the case independent. 

* A noun having no grammatical connection with the subject or predicate 
of a sentence, when Joined with a participle is usually said to be in the case 
abftolute, but when it is the name of an object addressed, is said to be in the 
case independent. As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not 
^ammatically connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is deemed 
immaterial wnich term is employed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troy.' O sacred city! O 
valiant heroes! Religion! what tj*easure divine! 

Your fathers! — ^where are they? and t\ie prophets, do they live 
forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds, does 
it contain ! 

But a physician, although he be a slave, still it is necessary to 
obey liim. 
O happy we ! Miserable they ! Me miserable ! O me ! Ah me ! 

REMAKES. 

Names^ titles j captions^ and signatures, standing unoon- 
nected, are abridged expressions, to which, in analyzing and 
parsing, such words can be added as are necessary to complete 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator; that is, this book is entitled the Spectator. 
Rule V. ; Chapter IV. ; that is, this is Rule V., &c. Heniy Martyn ; 
that is, the memoir of Henry Martyn. Spectator, RiUe V,, Chapter 
IV., are sti'ictly parts of sentences, and can be parsed as nouns in 
the nominative afler the verbs. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the rales for nouns in the independent case? Gi^e some exam- 
ples under each. %. In what case are the nouns in the following expressions? 
O liberty ! O my country ! Time ! how few thy value weigh. Our work being 
finished, we will play. 3. Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two ob- 
jectives. Give examples unider each. 4. Repeat the rules for the nominative 
case ; for the possessive case ; for the objective case ; for the independent 
case. 6. What rale is applicable to the nouns, in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing 3 [ am busy every day; he has been aoseiit six weeks; six rods wide ; 
ten feet deep; much every way; the book is worth a dollar; it cost me 
tnofuy; he is like his father. 

§ 119. PRONOUNS. 
RULE XIV. 

Pronouns agree with the nouns, or words for which they 

L 
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Stand, in gend&r, number mi person; as, Thm,who speak* 
est ; they went their way. 

Review $$ 62* 100, 101, with all the remarks and exercises under them. 

BEMABES. 

1. Pranoani which refer to two or more nowu connected by and, most be 
In tiie plnral number j as, George and Thomas excel in their studies. 

NoTB —When the nouns in a sentence refer to the tame person or iking, or 
belong to different propositions, the pronoun agrees according to Kule AV. 

1 Pronouns which refer to two or more einguktr nouns connected by or er 
mr must be in the singular number ; as, Neither James nor John is diligent in 

hii studies. 

Note.— Wlien the nouns connected are of different persons, the ^rs<i>ersoii 
ifl preferred to the second, and the second to the third. 

3. The pronoun it often refers to nouns without regard to number, gender, or 
person; to Infinittyes, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

4. The pronoun whaUver or whatsoever is sometimes used for the sake of em. 
phasis 5 as, No ground whatever ; when used in this manner it may be treat- 
ed as an adjective belonging to a noun understood ; as, No prudence' whatever 
Le^ no prudence, whatever prudence may exist, can deviate from this scheme. 

NoTK.^— i2 is frequently redundant, or is used indefinitely ; and when so 
nsed, it may be parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or clause following; as 
It is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuries j the proper subject of 
the verb is, toforpoe injuries, and it is redundant, or unnecessary to the sense ; 
bat such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

5. The pronouns himself, itself, themselves, &c., are used in the nominative 
or objective case, and are frequently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many cases are to be parsed in apposition with some noun or pro* 
noon expressed or understood; as. He himself said it. 

6. HHuU is also sometimes used adverbially in the sense oT partly; za,Whai 
with the war ; what with the sweat. Sic, 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

In parsing the pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in place ofT how 
declined 1 how governed ? what is the rule for its agreement ? what for its 
government 7 

The little bill must be paid, but I confess it alarms me. The 
axpense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. Although 
tii« company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, yet I shomd 
not bavb brought hiin, if I had known the expense. 

Tlie cookery, and the manner of living here, which* youf know 

*^ Which is in the objective case and governed by dislike. 
i Vou stands in the place of Mrs. Adams, to whom the language was ad- 
dressed. 
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Americans were taught by their masters to dislike, are more agree- 
Ale* to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal theil 
^digence from the rest; they support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for the morrow. 
Themselves have made themselves wortliy to sufier it 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

One should not think too favorably of themselves. 

The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as its chief good. 

The council were divided in its sentiments. 

The moon appears, but the light is not Eis own. 

The men which seek wisdom will find him. 

One cannot be too careful of their reputation. 

My brother and I are employed in their proper business. 

George and Chai'les are diligent in his studies. 

Neither James nor John has gained to themselves much credit 

COMPOSITION. 

The blanks are to be filled with pronouns. 

fTipre are twelve states — are adjacent to the Atlantic. Take - - only son 
i^-^^-Movest Patience and industry will receive — reward, j^outh — are 
inexperienced, often think more highly of — than — ought to think. 

Write sentences f^ich shall include in each, one or more of the following 
pronouns. 

They. He. It Thee. You. 

Their. His. Its Us.' Your. 

Themselves. Himself. Itself. Ourselves. Yourself. 

Who. . Which. Whom. That Whose 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the general rule for the agreement of pronouns ? Explain the 
meaning of this rule. 2. When two or more nouns are dpnnected oy andj in 
what number must the pronoun be which refers to them? If nouns are con- 
nected by or or noVf what must be the number of the pronoun referring to 
them ? 3. Repeat the rules for the construction of the relative. 4. What 
kind of a pronoun is whatl ($ 101, 2.) How is it treated in parsing? Ana, 
Generally, as a compound pronoun, equivalent to that which or those which, 

5 120. ADJECTIVES. 
RULE XV. 

Adjectives belong to nouns which the j qualify or define ; 
as, A tall tree, A high mountain. 

■ ■■■■■II ii_i III I ,,.■■■,.» . ^m, m ' I ■ ■ I „ ,^^^ ^'^^m^m^^m 

* Agreeable is an adjective, agreeing with cookery and manner. 
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Review ($24, 9a 

Note— Adjectives which denote but one, should be joined to singular no^ 
Uifwe which denote more than one, should be joined to plural nouns; as, Tm* 
PMii, iheu men, two birds, one bird. 

Note.— A plural adjective is sometimes fouiid with a singular noon ; as, A 
Beet of twenty sail j forty head of cattle 5 but such expreasions ahould not be 
imitated* 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

The young blood of modern literature, has put new Dfe into the 
literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a great heroic age,— from which European 
eivilizatiou dates, and political and domestic order take their rise^-< 
stand forth in living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host 

None were finished except the thirty tjnnmts. 

1 have not seen hii^ these ten years. 

Tliat sort of books was a valuable present 

lliese studies were the delight of his declining years. 

REMARKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening words from the nouns 
to which they belong; as, The day is pleasant. Great is the T^ord. A river 
twenty rods wide. 

2. Adjectives are used to modify Infinitives, parts of cla»»ses, and whole 
propositions J as, To sec the'sun is pleasant; to advance was difficult; tore- 
treat luizarddus. 

3. Adjectives are used to modify both the action of the verb, and its subject; 
as, The wind was blowing/rcsA ; he grew old in the service of his country * 

4. Adjectives arc sometimes used to modify other adjectives ; as, Deep blue, 

a toittJ: hazle mineral rod, pale red. 

Note.— Several adjectives are sometimes joined to a single noun 3 as,*LtiN 
erpool Step blue earthen pitchers. 

5. The adjective is often used alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
understood j as, TJie brave, the rigfUeous, 

Note.— The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct refer- 
ence to any noun 3 as. To be wise and good, is to be great and noble. A noun 
however, can generally be supplied in such instances ; as, For one to be wise, 
is for one to be great, &c. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

'^ Adjectives of this kind are treated by some grammarians as adverbs, or ai 
adjectives qualifying the noun only. Neither way is according to the sense; fof 
they show both manner and quality, .and therefore refer to the subject and predi 
cate. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANAIiTZED-AND PARSED. 

To die for one's country is sweet and becoming. 

To restrain anger is excellent. 

To excel in knowledge is honorable. 

The flame burns bright and clear 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold. 

A great many stars are visible in a clear night 

A light shineth in the path of the upright 

6, The expressions two first, ftrtttwOj are both authorized by good uaage .• 

7, An adjective is sometimes used to modify a noun and another adjective 
as, A poor old man. 

8, Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, MiseraNe poor 
for miserably poor 5 exeeUent well, for excellently wellj he behaved himself 
conformable to that great example 5 it should be cor^ormably to. 

He acted agreeable to my advice. It should be agreeably to, because agree- 
cbly shows the manner of acting; but. Agreeable to my promise I now wriU 
is correct, as will appear by analyzing : Inow write, tide is agreeable to, icc.l 
agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, / now 
write. 

Note.— Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The tnio 
meaning of the sentence should be sought by a careful and rigid analysis. 

SENTENCES TO BE CORBECTED. 

A new ban-el of flour. A clear spring of water. A green load 
of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them books 
which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. Tliey 
wandered about solitarilyf and distressed. She reads proper, wiitoa 
neat, and composes accurate. They lived conformable to tlie rules 
of prudence. He was suchj an extravagant man, tliat he soo!) 
wasted his property. 1 never saw such large trees. Such Vx tMid 
temper is seldom found. A tree fifiy foot high. Twenty ton of 
hay. Two shilling a potmd. 



*The question whether the numerals two, three, fowr^ should stand before the 
mwAs first ox last, or wh^Xhev first or last should stand before the numerals, 
docs not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities on both 
sides. Grammarians generally favor the use of first and last, before the num- 
eral. When objects are spoken of in pairs, triplets, &C., it is manifestly 
proper to place the numeral UuL * - 

t It should be solitary; on adverb is improperly used for an adjective. 

t It ■hoold be, He was to eztravagimt a man $ tuA is improperly vied for m 
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COMPOSITION.. 

1. The blanks ore to be filled with descriptiYo adjectives, or atfjecttrea 
M nouns. 

We had a and shower to-day. The — are — , but he 

■re * His conduct is— -and «—- his manners are—. His example 
ii _— and his whole demeanor is — — . If his life is spared, he wiU become 
% m an and a -^^ citizen. Jane has plucked some -— flowers in the gar- 
den } how — — thej smell ; how — tne coloi of their petals. 

SYNONTHES. 

S. Compose six sentences, each of which shall include one or move of tha 
following synonymous adjcctiTes. 

NoTX.— Compose as many sentences as there are adjectiTei. 

Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laboriooi. 
Bold, fearless, intrepid, undaunted. 
Beautiful, fine, handsome, pretty. 
Agreeable, pleasant, pleasing. 
Agreeable, conformable^ suitable. 
Holt, pious, devout, religious. 
Heavy, burdensome, ponderous, wcigh^. 
FoKTUKATE, lucky, prosperous, successlhL 

$ 12L PRONOIVIINAL ADJECTlVEa* 

See $94. 

RULE XVI. 

Pronommal adjectiyes limit the nouns to which they 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, TIds day, few 
men, both men, many people, the latter day, some think, 
few come, &c. 

REMARK. 
EaehotUer. Oneanothir, 

lliew elliptical exprenons may be explained as folloifB. 
RighteonsneM and peace have kissed each other; that is, eoeft hae Used Che 
other. 
We ought also to love one another ; that is, one ought to love, &c. 



* This class of words in. nearly every instance where they are used alone, 
admit of having a noun supplied ; Irat as it would be obviously improper te 
supply a noon m some cases, it is better to trett them as pranooni whea ikej 
we need alone. 
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When y% come together to eat, tarry one for another: it might be, fbf OOB 
Exhort one another daily 5 let each exhort the other, &c.* 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AJfD PABSED. 
Pronominal Adjectiyes. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which startled him. 

A great many people think that the sabbath ends at sunset 

The boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very well that such an expedition, with such compan- 
ions, will not be keeping holy the sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single interfer- 
ence with your wicked desu*es. 

He soon learned, that it was one tiling to see that Ills feelings 
were wrong, and another thing to feel rlgliL 

These omissions were more frequent tlian he imagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 

And he went afler the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

The same is equally true of the past 

In the evening he was occupied with some one of these enjoy 
ments, and the next day he was planning anotlier. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jubal was the father of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond tlie word of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more. 

Let each fulfil his part 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Tliose sort of favors. Many a sor- 
row. I have been waiting this two hours. 

REMARK. 

The adjcetiTes this and these rcr^r to what is near or present; buttheadjeo- 
iKecs that and those retbr to what .s more remote or absent ; as, TTns man, i e. 

* The expressions, each other, one another , are sometimes termed reciprocal 
pronouns. 
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lh« man wbo if piewnt or near; that man, L«. the man who ii at a dlitance ov 

abient* 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Do you see those books lying on Mb table? Tliese men that 
■tand yonder ore rioldiers. That breeze is refieshing. Where an 
these books which you took from the desk ? 

§ 123. THE ARTICLE. 
See $ 92. 
RULE XVII. 

Articles define or limit the signification of the nouns to 
which they belong; as, A man, an hour, the horse. 

Note If^A or on ia joined to nouns of the singalar number only; except 
when the noun is preceded by the adjectiye few or many; as, A few men; a 
^eat many men ; or by some collective word ; aa, A hundred men, &,c The 
la joined to nouns of the singular or plural number. 

NoTK S.— When an article and a descriptive adjective belong to the aame 
noun, the article stands first ; as, ^ good man, the wise man. 

ExcxPTioN.— A sometimes stands qfter the adjective many ; as, Full numy 
a gem ; many a flower. ^ 

Note 3.— The article the is frequently applied to adverbs in tho compara- 
tive or superlative degree, and to adjectives used as nouns ; as, Tho more 1 ex- 
amine it, the better I like it ; the least of the apostles ; a few, the many, the 
good ; I was astonished not a little. 

Note 4. — When two or more adjectives or nouns refer to the same individ 
ual, the article generally stands before the first only ; as, A great and good 
man; but it is sometimes repeated for the sake of emphasia; as, T%e wiae, f/«e 
virtuous, the patriotic Franklin. 

Note 6. — Articles are oflen misapplied ; as, The virtues like his are not 
nsily acquired ; the article should be omitted. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentencea. 

keason was given to a man to control his passions. ' A man is 
the noblest wonc of creation. He is a much better writer than a 
reader. The king has conferred on him a tide of a duke. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
REMARKS. 

1. The degrees of comparison are sometimes wrongly applied; 
08, He is, of all others, the most insensible ; it should be, he is the 
most • insenBil>le qf all ; the vice of covetousness enters deepefll 
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into the soul of mata of any other; it should he, deqfter than an^ 
other. The toeakest of the two ; it should be, tlie toeakerof the two 
The dder of tlie three ; it should he, the ddcst of the three. 

1. The superlative is admissable where two things are compared, if there 
M no ambiguity from such a use; as, The weakest of the two, or the weak^ 
tr of the two. 

2. Some adjectives which denote fixed qualities do not admit of being com- 
pared 3 as peifectf chief, round, square, &c. 

3. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the same thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter; if to different things it should not 
be omitted; as, He is a mu^h better general than statesman. 

The word suck is of\en improperly used for so; as, He was such an extnva- 
gant person ; it should be so extravagantt 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings ; here is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created us for his 
glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being is the most 
«eisest, the most poweifulest, and the most best of beings. Virtue 
jonfers the supremest dignity on man, and should be his chief de- 
nre. His assertion was more true than that of his opponent; nay, 
the words of the latter were most untrue. His work is perfect ; 
his brother's more perfect ; and his father's the most perfect of all. 
Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. Profane swearing is, of 
all other vices, the most inexcusable. A talent of tliis kind would, 
perhaps, prove the likeliest of any otlier to succeed. He spoke 
with so much propriety, that I understood him tlie best of all the 
othere who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues 
seldom occur. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives 7 What is an adjective 1 
Does the term adjective include the article ? What is an article 7 2. Are ad- 
jectives ever separated from tlieir nouns ? Give some examples. 3. Can ad- 
jectives qualify Infinitives, clauses or sentences ? Give examples. In the ex- 
Sresa'iona, that yoti are mistc^cn is certain, which is the adiective 7 To what 
oes it belong f 4. In the ejjpression, she looks pale, which is the adjective 7 
What does it appear to modify ? Give other examples of the same kind. 
5. Do adjectives modify other adjectives 7 Give some examples. Show 
wherein the following expressions are incorrect. He was extreme prodigal ; 
ie writes neat ; the stream Jlotos rapid; the loind blows violent. 7. Hepcattho 
rule and notes for the agreement and use of the article. 8. Is there any differ- 
ence in the following expressions 7 few people, a few people. Few, without 
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the article, ii oppoeed to many, or denotes a comparison in respect to the nam 
ber to which it is applied; as, Many are called, but few (comparatively) ara 
chosen; but with the article it denotes absolutely ^ small number; as, Afev 
people. The same is true of little and a lUUe ; as, Little attention (compara- 
tively) was paid to my advice; a little, that is, a small degree of attention was 
paid, «&c. 9. Show how the comparative and the superlative degrees are 
■ometunes miaappUed. 10. Why is it improper to aay, rounder, cAt^Mt, more 
perfect', 



§ 133. VERBS. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

RULE XVIIl. 

A verb in the Infinitive mode is generally used to limit 
the meaning of a verby noun^ or adjective ; as, I hope to 
tuoceed; a desire to improve; anxious to hear* 

REMARKS. 

A verb in the Infinitive may also limit the meaning of 

1. Amj or than ; as, He is so conceited as to disdain to have any thing to do 
with books; he desired nothing more than to know his imperfections.* 

2. Adverbs; as. The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton. I'know not 
how to address you. 

3. Prepositions; as, What went ye out for to seelimj friend is about to 
take his departure. 

4. The Infinitive is also used independently ; as, To say the least, he hu 
erred in judgment; but to proceed with our argument 

6. The Infinitive mode is oflen used as a verbal nottn, in the nominative cage 
to the verb, or in the objective case after verbs or prepositions. 

6. When the Infinitive denotes purpose or design, it is frequently preceded 
uy the phrase in order, but this phrase is oflen omitted. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

The Infinitive mode has an objective case before it when thai ia 
omitted ; as, I believe the sun to be in the centi*e of tlie solar sys- 
tem ; I know Jam to be a man of veracity.J 

- — ■ ■ — _ J 

♦ The Infinitive aflter as or than, more properly limits a verb understood; to, 
He desired nothing mo e than he desired to know, &,c. 

f This form of ezpreasion is now obsolete ; it occurs in the scriptures and in 
ancient writings. 

^This construction is far less common, and less elegant, in the English thao 
In the Latin language ; still it frequenUy occurs. , 
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8EKTENCES TO BE ANALYZED Ain> PASSED. 

He was willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new rcvolutioDi 

H^ delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to be recog- 
nized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far fron^tlie city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be erect- 
ed, of sufficient elevation to lie t>dsily seen ^m the surrounding 
oountiy. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors, the ty- 
nnnical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination to 
depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena contrived to de- 
feat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase repose, eren 
by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

Be not so greedy of popular applause, as to forget that the same 
breatli which blows up a fire, may blow it out again. 

I understand him better, tlian to suppose he will relinquish his 
design. 

RULE XIX. 

The verbs which follow hidy dare^ durst, hear, feel, lety 
make, need, see, and their participles, are used in the Infin- 
itive without the sign to,* as, He bid me go. 

NoTEr^The verbg watch, behold, know, observe, have^ cofnmand, find,Qad 
■ome others,are occasionally followed by the Infinitive without the sign to. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The name of Henry makes them leave me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
me to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I com- 
mand them kill ? — Shakspeare, 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the lame walk and 
the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself. — Coleridge, 

The haughty priests of leaming banished from tlie schools, all 
who had dared draw water from the living fountain. — Coltridge, 

I found my friend ex][)ress much satisfaction for the bargains he 
had made. — Steele, 

* The sign to is retained after these verbs when used in the pasaive fonn 
Vh» ngn ii also lometimes retained after make and dare. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too' hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
do a kind action. I have seen some very young persons to con- 
duct theuiselves veiy indiscreetly. And the multitude wondered 
when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

§ 124. PARTICIPLEa 
RULE XXi 

1. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
limit or explain. 

2. Present and compound participles govern the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived. 

3. Participles are often governed by prepositions ; as, I 
am weary mth hearing him, 

REMARKS. 

1. Participles preceded by an article are caLed pariieipitd fimou ; as, ^ the 
preaching qf repentance. 

2. Participles preceded by the article should always be followed by the pre 
position qf. By the preaching repentance is incorrect; it should be ({f repent- 
ance. 

3. Participles not preceded by the article, should not be followed by (f 
Preaching of repentance is incorrect ; it should be preaching repentance, 

4. Participles are sometimes used indefiaitely, or without reference to any 
noun or pronoun expressed ; as. Generally speaki^igf his conduct was very 
honorable. 

5. Participles, like tlic verbs from which they are derived, have the fame 
case after as before them ; as, I was not conscious of my brother's being a 
drunkard} dnmkard is in the poseeasive case without the sign, afler being; oi 
as SQpie prefer, in apposition with brother. 

6. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of participles, are 
called verbal or participial adjectives. 

7. The participle in ing is sometimes used passively ; as. Forty and mx yean 

was this temple in building ; not, in being btiilL 

Note.— The form of expression, is being btalt, is being rymmittedy &c., is 
almost universally condemned, by grammfirians ; but it is sometimes met with 
in respectable writers. It occurs most frequently in newspaper paragraphs, 
and in hasty compositions. See on this subject, Worcester's Umversal ani 
Critical Dictionary.** 

* Either of the expressions, is building or is being built, is objectionable 
and it would be more consistent with analogy to avoid both forms, in whting 
and in speaking. See under same subject, Part 1. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED.. 

And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having fuvor with 
all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either of us. 

Having a little time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot fbrbear troubling you with a letter upon that subj^ect 

We considered man as belonging to societies; societies as 
formed of different ranks, and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of clubs, 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you vnth a brief account of such 
a one as you have not seen. 

EXAMPLES TO BE COBBECTED BY THE BEMAKBS. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the send- 
mg proper information. Without the taking pains. Without tak- 
ing uf pains. The changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Poverty turns one's 
thoughts too much upon the supplying one's wants. In tracings of 
his history, we discover little that is worthy of imitation. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Write sentences, each of which shall include one or more of the follow- 
ing Infinitives. 

To heap. To pile. To accumulate. To amass. To prefer. 

To choose. To give. To offer. To present. 

3. Write sentences whieh shall include, in like manner, the fol]owingver&*, 
followed by the infinitive with or without the sign to, according to the previom 
rules. 

Prepare. Prefer. Make. Hear. See. Desire. Dare. 

3. Write sentences, in like manner, to include the following participles. 

Having. Having received. Knowing. Receiving. Learning; 
P^venting. Hindering. Sending. Writing. 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat the rules for the construction of the Infinitive mode. With what 
parts of speech can it be connected 7 3. After what verbs is the sign of the 
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Infinitive oiiiitted 7 3. Repeat the rale fc! Ihe agreement and govemmeat ot 
the participle. 4. \Vlicn in the preposition o^ to be used afler the participlts 1 
When is it to be omitted ? 5. Repeat the Remarks under the general rulef 
for the participles. 

§ 125. MODEa 
THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

1. The Indicative mode is used afler oonjnnetions which are 
positive and unconditional in their nature ; as, He is esteemed 
because he is generous. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

2. The Subjunctive mode is used after conjunctions which 
jmplj doubt, contingency or condition ; as, If he is expert in 
business, he will find emploTment. Suppose we admit this 
fkct 

REMARKS. t 

3. In general, the form of the verb in the Subjunctive, is the 
same as that of the Indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second 
and third person singular, is used in the following instances : 

(a) Future contingencu is expressed by the omission of the Indic- 
ative termination ; as, If he go, for, if he shall go. Thougli he 
slay me, i.e. Though he shotdd slay me. If thou injure another 
thou wilt hurt thyself. 

(h) Lest and that annexed to a command are followed by the el- 
liptical form of the Subjimctive ; as, Love not sleep lest thou come 
to poverty. 

(c) /T with hut following it, when fiiturity is denoted, requires 
the elliptical form ; as, If he do but tatuJi the hills they shall smoke. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED UlTDER REMARK 3. (o.) 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and be useless 
to others. Though he urges me vet* more earnestly, I shall not 
comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. 1 shall walk in 
the Aelds to-day, unless it rains. As the governess were present, 
tlie children behaved properly. 

Examples to he corrected under Rem, 3. (6. c.) ^ 

Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let 
him that is sanguine take heed lest he miscanies. Take care that 
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thou breakest not any of the established rules. If he does but in 
timate his desire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. At 
the time of his return, if he is but expert in the business, he will 
find employment If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
unworthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content 

4. But when future contingency id not denoted by the subjunc- 
tive clause, the Indicative form is used ; as, If she ia but smoere 
I am happy. 

5. The verb Be has two forms in the Present, and in the Imper 
feet subjunctive ; as, Pres. If I am. If I be. Imp, If I was. If 1 
Were 

Examples to he eoMded under Eenu 4 and 5. 

. If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement Though 
he have proved his right to submission, he is too generous to exact 
It Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. If thou 
had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier for it 
Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment Was he 
ever so gi-eat and opulent, this conduct would debase him. Was 
I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flattery. Though 
I was perfect, yet I would not presume. Unless thou can fainy 
support the cause, give it up honorably. Though thou might have 
foreseen the danger, thou could not have avoided it 

The fonn, ^ /&e, which properly belongs to the ancient style, is used by 
modern writers^ when used at all, in reference to Jvtxtre time. 

The form, J^ I toere, is conditional, and generally implies a negative, or 
with the adverb not, implies an affirmation ', as, If J were not Alexander,.! 
would be Diogenes. If I were now in health, I should feel grateful indeed. 
If he were treated with kindness, he would not be ungrateful. « 

These sentences imply that, that which is supposed is not true, but if it 
were true, some other action would take place 3 hence the Imperfect tense of 
the Potential mode should be used after the responding clause.* 

N0TE.P— In^nalyzin{^ compound sentences in which one of the clauses if 
conditional or subjunctive, the one which is preceded by the conjunction ii 
called the dependent clause, the other the leading douse, 

— ^ 

•The conditional form of the Subjunctive of the verb be, does not in all 
cases imply a negative ; but on the contrary it sometimes expresses an affirm- 
ative ; as, If a hereditai^ title were to be respected, Mary possessed it— 
MaemHay, A strong amrmation is implied in the conditional clause of thki 
wntence. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In imraing, the ieamer should tell to which form of the SubjimctivB th« 
rerb beiongs. 

If he acquire riches, they will corrupt his mind. 
Whether he improves or not, I cannot determine. 
Unless the accountant deceives me, my estate is considerably 
iroproved. 
Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down. 
Whether he thinks as he speaks, time will discover. 

§ 126. TENSES. 
RULE XXI. 

In the use of the tenses, a proper regard should be paid 
to their forms and connections. 

Their Forms, 

1 come is very improperly used for T came. 
I done is very improperly used for I did. 
I begitH is very impFoperly used for I began. 
Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly used fiir th« 
Imperfect tense. 

The river has froze over j it should be has frozen. 
The school ha» began ; it shcwild be, has begun. 
The horse was drove -hard ; it should be, was drwen. 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be, has stolen^ 
Froze, began, drove, stole, are forms of the Imperfect tense, which are im 
proporly used for the perfect participles, frozen, begun, drwen, &c. 

Their Connedum, 

Incorrect. Corrected. 

I should be glad if he will writei toould write. 

r futve completed the task two days ago. . I completed. 

They have resided in Italy till two months ago. They resided. 

His style has formerly been admired. ^oas formerly admired. 

The next year's day, I shall be at school six months. I shJail have been. 
After we visited London we retumcii content and ( After toe A^ vutiCeii Loa 
thankfulj^ to our retired habitation. ( don, &c. 

Sit, set^^lie, lay. 

Tlie verbs sit and he are oflen confounded with set and lay. 
The verb to sit signifies " to repose on a seaf Its principal parts are, 
Pres. sit ; Imper. sat j Perf. Part. sat. 
The verb to net, when transitive, siffnifies " to place." The principal parti 
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are, Pres. set ; Imp. set; Pcrf. Part. set. This verb is also naed intranii- 
liTely 5 as, The sun sets, the moon has set ' 

The verb to lie signifies " to repose/' "to lie down.*' Its principal parts nn, 
Prks. lie 5 Imp. lay 5 Perf. Part. lain. There is also a regular Terb Uif 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The verb to lay signifies " to place." Its principal parts are, Prks. Uy| 
Imp. laid 3 Perf. Part. laid. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 

' They laid down to rest A beggar was setting by the way-side. 
A stone was laying in the street The tree has laid there several 
days. Let us set down. It is injui-ious to health to set up late 
nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin layeth at the door. 

TENSES OF THE ENFINITIVE MODE. 

1. As a verb in the Infinitive mode is strictly nothing more than a verbal 
noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be easy to determine which 
tense of the Infinitive the sense requires, by inquiring whether the action 
expressed by the Infinitive refers to past, present, or future time ; for example: 

I intended to write, i.e.^ I intended writing ; not, I intended to have wriUenf 
or having written, for this expression would refer the act to a time before 
there was an intention to act 

I hoped to see yOuj not to hone uen you. 

I commanded him to do it 3 not, to have done it;i.e., the doi$»g would not be 
before the command. Hence, in regard to veriw of this class the following 
rule may be observed for the use of the Infinitive. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

2. After verbs signifying to hope, to intend, to desire, to 

command, and the like, the present tense of the Infinitiye 

should be used ; as, I hoped to see you ; I desired to hear from 

my friend. 

After verbs of other significations, a strict regard should be paid to the time 
of the action denoted by the Infinitive, compared with the tense or time of 
the verb on which it depends^ 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

It will give our parents much pain to have heard of your miscon- 
duct They desired to have seen you respected and esteemed, but 

M • 
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alas! their hopes have hem unexpectedly cut off. They intended 
to have devoted you to the service of your country and mankind 
but when the sad intelligence reachu them, how would they sink 
under the burden of tlieir disappointment, and how will they weep 
bitter tears, «vhen they have r^jtded ujion the happiness they have 
amUcipaied, from your advancement to an honorable condition hx 
life. I expected to have seen them before tlie news shoidd have 
readied them, but urgent duties tciU have prevented. 

Note.— >Mutaket, or solecisms, in the use sir the modes and tenses, an 
Tery common, even in respectable writers, and especially so in hasty compo- 
ntion and conyersation. No very definite rules can be given, except such as 
are found in the definitionfl of the modes and tenses, as a guide to propriety 
in oaiiig them. 

§ 127. ADVERBS. 

RULE XXII. 

Adverbs generally modify verbs^ participlesj {tdjeetives 
and other adverbs. 

REMABES. 

1. Adyerbc are generaUy placed near the words which they modify ; as, He 
conducts fooUMy; he is very sick 3 right onward. 

2. Advexbe are sometimes used for adjective? ; as, llie then ministxy j the 
above discourse ;* to-morrow morning 3 the men only. 

NoTK.— When only refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to ayoid 
ambiguity. ^ 

5. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns } as, Until note ; yet a lUUe tokile. 
4, From is sometimes unnecessarily used before tohence, thence, hence ; as, 

From whence art thou, for whence^ d&c. 

6. The adverb tiare of\en stands at the beginning of a sentence, without por- 
ticnlar reference to any other word 3 as, TTiere are many who believe, &.c. 

6. The word modified by the verb is sometimes omitted 3 as, 111 htnce to 
London. Such an ellipsis is only to be tolerated in poetry. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an affirmative 3 as, Nor 
did they not perceive, i.e. they did perceive. 

8. An adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one ; aa, 
Almost a year, not a dollar. 

9. The woid btd in the sense of only is used as an adverbs as, AU are frui 
parts of one stupendous whole} 1 have btU one request to make. 

10. As in the sense of so, is an adverb 3 as, As well 3 as much. 

11. The adverb now frequently stands at the beginning of paragraphs in ir- 

*Sach expressions, thoush not destitute of authority, are exceedingly inelo- 
gont and irreconcilable with authority. — Crombie. 
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gumentativs and familiar discourse, as a general eoTmeeiwe, without modifying 
Any particular word; as, Now, it is evident, &c. 

12. A preposition with its objeA is sometimes equivalent to an adverb, 88, 
&i truth, for truly, &c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute; that is, they qualify no particular 
word, but usually refer to the whole preceding sentence ; as, Ye8,no,thertforet 
then, however, S^c., and not unfrequently they are expletives, that is, qualify 
nothing; as, Why, well, there, S^c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepositions, adjwiets, phrases, and entire 
douses; as, Just below the surface ; nearly round the world; I hear abnost in 
fain 3 independently of these considerations. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

There,* there,* now we have had enough* for i>iie lecture. 

Well,* sir, said I, how did you like little Miss? I hope she was 
ilne enough. 

Alas! madam, said he, one day, how few books are there, of 
which one ever can possibly ai'rive at the last page. — Johnson, 

Well, he brought him home, and reared him at the then Lo""! 
Valdez's cost — Coleridge. 

The wall tottered, and had well nigh fallen right on their heads. 

And not af vanity is given in vain. 

The women and children only, were saved from the conflagra- 
tion. 
Litde chUdren, yet a little while I am with you. 
Stoop down, my thoughts, that used to risMS 
Converse a while with death. 
He then, having received the sop, went immediately out 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose three or more sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
following adverbs. 

Here. Now. Soon. No. Yes. 

Hence. Then. Never. Perhaps. 

Thence. While. Seldom. Elsewhere. 

Whence. Where. Almost Wherefore. 

£. Compose sentences, using while and now as nouns, and yesterday, to-mor- 
row, and cAove as adjectives, 

•These adverbs are used independently. 

f INot modifies a, which is used in the sense of one. 
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5 12a PREPOSITIONS. 

RULE XXIIl. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

KEMAKKS. 

1. Bui, in the ■ense of except, appears sometimes to be used as a pnpoA 
lion I as, All but am, 

Notej— TVm is sometimes followed by the objectives whom and toAtcft; a^ 
Alfred, than whom, &c, Beelzebub, tiumj whom, &c. 

% The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of a prepositioB 
is, Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing. It is also used for at * 

3. Two or more woids combined, are sometimes treated as a compound.prcp- 
osition 5 as, According to, in reapeet to, in regard to, from above, from bekno, 
Oi to, a»fbr, oott agamtt, insUad of, out of, ^c 

4. The woids allowing, conndermg, concerning, during, retpecUng, tuppo^ 
ting, notwithttanding, excepting, past, are sometimes termed verlnU prepoti' 
tHone;* and also, tave and except. 

6. Some of the prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs ; the nooa 
however, may generally be supplied^ 
6. Prepositions sometimes govern a participial clause, or a simple sentencei 

COMPOSITION. 

. 

Let one of the following expressions form a part of eacb sentence to be 
composed. 

Note.— Tne verbs may be us'^d in any tense or mode, number or person. 

Abandoned to— abhorrence of— abound in— absent from— ^ abstain 
Item — beguile of—. . 

I'areful of — careless about— careless of— differ from— discourage 
fh)m— encouragement to—. 

Familiar with— interfere with — influence on— impatient at— in 
spection into— partiality to— . 

Prejudice against— provide for— suitable to— participate in— con- 
scious of— correspond to — correspond with — . 

Derogate from — derogation to — contiguous to — bereave of — diffi- 
culty in — differ with — . 

Disappointed of— discoumgement to — expert in — influence over— 
influence with — connect with — . 

Impatient for — inspection over — partiality for — provide with — pro- 
ride agamst — suitable for — peculiar to — • 



*Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, under 
all circumstances, agreeinsf with tlie whole sentence, or some word understood ; 
and save snd except as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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REVIEW. 

I. Repeat the general' rule for adverbs. 2. With what parts of speech can 
idTerbs be connected ? 3. What is the use of adverbs 1 Do they govern erf- 
fee 7 Do they connect clauses ? 4. Do adverbs ever modify prepositions I 
Nouns? Articles? 5. Wh^t adverbs are sometimes used independently ? & 
Rule for prepositions ? Remarks ? 7. In what sense is but used as a preposi- 
tion ? As an adverb ? Is btU ever an adjective ? A conjunction ? o. What 
participles and verbt are sometimes considered as prepositions ? Can they. 
be parsed otherwise than as prepositions ? 

§ 129. CONJUNCTIONS. 
RULE XXIV. 

Conjimctions connect words, phrases, adjuncts or sen- 
tences ; as. He reads and writes. I sought the Lord and 
he heard me. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Conjunctions connect nouns in the same case, and usually verbs 
m the same mode and tense. 

*Examplta to he corrected under Hve Special Remark, 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind. 
If he understand the subject, and attends to it industi'iously, he can 
scarcely fail of success. If a man have a hundi-ed sheep, and one 
of tliem is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
goetb^nto the mountains and seeketh that which is gone astray? 
To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in puj> 
suit of them, is the best way to insure success. 

REMARKS. 

1. The conjunctions \fj though, except, taileas and lest, are signs of the ffu6- 
hmetive mode. 

NoTE^-DT is oflen omitted before the subjanctiye ; as, Had I the wings of 
a dgve, for, \f I had ; could I but stand, for, \f I could, &c.; were theie ne 
difFcrence, for, \f there were, 

2. The following are corresponding conjunctions i 

Though — ^yeL Wcilher — nor. So— as. 

Whctner— or. So- hat. As — so. 

Either — or. As-^ BoUi — and. 

In composing, these should follow eac. other in the order given ; NeUhet 

trae or just) it should be, JSeither true n, Just In like manner or shimkl 

fellow either s yet should follow though, Sec 
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5. ilf it sometimes usefl in the sense oF a relative pronoan ; as, Such a 
scheme <u I have seen ; as may be parsed in the objective after seen. The 
ellipsis of thtU which, those which,* Slc, may however be supplied ; then, at 
should be treated as a conjunction. 

4. The phrases as if, as though, what if, and vahai though, are elliptic:!]. Aa 
intervening clause may be supplied. 

6. There are some abridged expressions, which it is convenient to call com- 
pound connectives; such as, As voeU as, vnasmuch as, tn order thai, but that 
&c. ; these, however, can generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may 
be parsed separately, by supplying snch words as the sense will allow. 

6. The word both* may be used as a conjunction, as an adjective, or as a pro- 
noun. 

7. 7%at may be used as a conjunction, as an a^ecUoe, or as a rdattve pronoun , 

8. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in pairSt 

BXBRCISSa 

There is no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill consequences 
It should bo, as not to apprehend, &c., because, according to Remark 2, so and 
OB are corresponding conjunctions or correlatives. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is no man so miserable, who does not enjoy something. 
Neither he or / am able to do it See Rem. 2. I know not if it 
was James or his brother that performed the Work. He asked me 

I would call and see his brother ; it should be wheOier, I asked 
im ^he knew me. The judge asked the foreman if the piisoner 
was guilty or not guilty. 

The word both can refer to only two persons, thingSy or statements, following 
it And both men and women and children ran out to meet him. Both if 
improperly used before men. Why t 

I have travelled both in Europe, in France, and in America. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

All this is done, cmd all tliis expenditure is incurred. 

(This is a compound sontcnco, consisting of two simple sentencet ; aru^ 
connects them.) 

In order to produce it now, w diminisji tlie productiveness of 



V. 

m 



* ^ a careful analysis it may be and that both is in all cases an adjective 
md that an adjective or relmtiTe, U' In moft grammars there arc other cfficM 
iMiffnod them. 
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all otirer labor. And the only effect is to postpone it to a still jnon 
distant period. 

(Here are two distinct sentences, the general train of thought beinff con 
nected by andt standing at the beginning of the Mecond, afler the periocL) 

Different men are constituted by the Creator with different apti- 
tudes for different pursuits, and with different dispositions towards 
those pursuits. — JVayUmd, 

A great public as wtU as private advantage, arises from every 
one's devoting himself to that occupation which he prefers, and 
for which he is specially fitted. — Id 

As voeU OS, is a compound connective, and joins public and private. 

It is also evident that, by each nation's devoting itself to that 
branch of production for which it has the greatest facilities, either 
original or acquired, its own happiness will be better promoted, 
and a greater amount of production created, than in any other 
manner. — Id 

This compound sentence consists of four members or clauses. TTuU con- 
nects the clause, U is dUo evident, &c., with the clause, its own hapjrinees totQ 
Se promoted; of which the phrase, by eachf &c., is an adjunct ; and connects 
tie clause following it with the one before 3 than connects loiO be created and 
viU be promoted understood, to the same words expressed 3 for which, &,c., is 

relative clause, and refers to production. Either— or, are corresponding con- 
Junctions and connect or^nal and acquired. 

§ 130. INTERJECTIONS. 
RULE XXV. 

Inteqections have no governing power, and have no de- 
pendence on other words in constraction. 

REMAREST 

1. Interjections often stand before nouns independent, and 
before whole clauses ; as, O virtue ! O for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness ! Some words must be supplied before such 
clauses to complete the sentence; as, O how I long for a 
lodge, &c 

2. " Ah rae \" " Ah sinful nation !" « They have forsaken the Lord !" «0h 
we!" Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words can be sup- 
plied to make a complete sentence ; as. Ah pity me, Ah thie is a sinful nation 
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CHimtmt', or they may be treated as the caae independent, which is n^ 
neceanrily confined to the nominative form. 

3. Certain verbs are used in exclamations ; as, Behold 1 how good and hon 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! So in like manner, 

Hash! Haiki See! 

4. The word le^ is sometimes nsed to denote turj^riu or wonder; asi 
What ! could ye not watch with me one hour T The phrase what Iio ! may be 
paned also is an interjection. 

NoTK.— It is not necessary to consider the verbs mentioned above and the 
pronoun to/iol as interjections ; for in all such broken expressions, governing 
words can be supplied ; as, What ! [say you,] or what [does this mean.] Hark ' 
[ye.] See ! [thou.] 



§ 131. ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

ORDETR TO BE OBSERVED. 

1. Point out the leading clause, or the one on which the other clauses de- 
pend. This may be known by its not having any connecting word immediately 
preceding it 

2. Point out the clause or clauses connected with the leading clause, 

3. Show how the remaining clauses are connected with each other. 

4. Analyze each of the simple members, beginning with the leading clause. 

5. Examine and parse each word separately, giving its class, variations, and 
rule of construction. 

Modd of Analyzing a compound sentence, consisting ofstvend dmues 

or simple sentences. 

If you listen to the compluiBts of a forsaken lover, you observe 
that he insists largely on the pleasures which he enjoyed or hoped 
to enjoy and on tlie perfection of the object of his desires. — Bwke. 

This may be resolved into six clauses or simple sentences. 

I. Vou observe fia the leading clause. 

S. Jf you listen to Vie complaints qf aformken lover f is a conditional clause 
connected with ihe first by tf. 

5. That he insists largely on the pleastaresiis a clause connected by that wit 
the first, viz : you observed. 

4. Which he enjoyed, is a relative clause, and refers to pleasurea. 

6. Or [which he] ht^ed to enjoy, is connected with enjoyed by or, 

6. And^he insists largely] on the per/eetian, Spc This clause completed by 
the insertion of insists Uvrguyf is connected witn the third, viz : he insiste, &c. 
by the conjunction and, 

MoTK. — Each of the simple clauses may now be analyzed and parsed, ae- 
toiding to directions given in Part L 

Let the following compound sentences be analyzed and parsed. 
1. Ignorant men are indolent, because they know neitlier the le 
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milts that may be accomplished, nor the benefits tliat may be se- 
cured by industry. — WaylaruL 

or how many simple sentencea compos«d 7 Which is the independent 
member? 

2. If his enemies, however, committed great errors, it is alto- 
gether owing to Gonsalvo, tliat he was in a situation to take advan- 
tage of them. — PreacoU, 

3. When Napoleon seized the reins of power in France, he 
found the institution of civilization and the bonds of society dis- 
solved to an extent of which the previous history of the world 
afibrded no example. — JUisotu i 

Composed of three members. 

Napolwfi seized the reins qf FVance. 

He foitnd, Jpe. to an exteiU, These are connected by the adverb when* 
T%e previous history of the world afforded no example^ is a relatiw 
clause, connected by which with the clause preceding, and has immediate ref- 
erence to the word extent 

4. The mother who welcomes you is a widow, and the daily 
Vibor of her hands procures for her all that is necessary for her 
wants, and much besides, which she enjoys highly as ]uxurie& 
Her bright brass lamps which she toiled several days to earn, and 
tlie plain rocking chair in the comer, ai*e, to her, as much, and 
perhaps far more, tlian your tall astral, crowned with its cut glass 
■bade, or your splended ottoman. — Abbott 



$ 132. GENERAL EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX, 

L 

[Instances in which the same words are used in different offices, or as dif- 
ferent parts of speech.] 

• 

Ccdm was tlie day, and the scene delightful. We may expect a 
calm afler a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to calm it 

Better is a little^ with content, than a great deal, with anxiety. 
The gay and dissolute ihiri^ little of the miseries which are sted- 
ingsoftly after them. A little attention will i-ectify some errors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. He labored to atiU 
the tumult Still waters are commonly the dee|)est 

Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a damp over our 
sprightiiest horn's. Soft bodies damp the sound much more than 
hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, j/et she is not amiable. Tlie)' are 
yd young, and must suspend their judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The feu 
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and tlie many have their prepossessions. Fbw days pass witfaoul 
some clouds. 

The hail was very destructive. Haii ! virtue ! thou source ol 
every fi^ood. We hail you as friends. 

Have you seen the book thai I purchased yesterday ? Give me 
thai book. I study thai I may improve. 

A new broom sweeps better tlian on old one. The boatmen la- 
bored at the sweeps all day. 

We had been to theyhir^and seen ayoir lady. His lot is hard but 
fair. 

Much money is corrupting. Tliink much and speak little. He 
lias seen miuJi of the world, and been much caressed. 

His years are more than hers ; but he has not more knowledge. 
The more we are blessed, the m4)re grateful we should be. Tne 
desire of getting more is rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment She is hifl tn- 
ferior in sense, but his eqtud in prudence. 

Every being loves its like. Wc must make a like space between 
the linea Behave yourslves like men. We are too apt to like pernici- 
ous company. He may go or stay as he likes. 

They strive to learn. He goes to and fix>. To his wisdom we 
owe our privilege. The proportion is ten to one. 

He has served them with his utmost ability. When we do our 
uljnost, no more is required. 

He is esteemed boUi on his own account, and on that of his pa- 
rents. Both of them deserve praise. 

Yeslerdmf was a fine day. I rode out yesterday. I shall write to- 
morrow. To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. We shall arrive 
Uhday. 

You must either go or stay, and you may do either, as you please. 

Behold I how pleasant it is to see the sun. I behold men as trees, 
walking. 

$ 133. A collection of idiomatic or peculiar expressixms, difficuU to 
analyze and parse, taken from uriters of standard authority^ and 
explained by margined references or notes. 

Note.— Rules and Remarks in Part II [. are referred to in the margiii. 

As. As if. So as. 

In singing as in piping you excel. — Dryden. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did. — Swift 

Mad as I was, I co ild not bear his fate with silent grieC — Drydok 

Darest thou be^ a^ good as thy word now. — Sludcspeare. 

«^ thou art a prince I fear thee. — Id. 

1 Rule XIX. 8 Role XXII. Rem. 10. 3 Rule XXIV. ' 
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The objections tliat are caused against it eu3 a tragedy, are as 
follow. 
The noise puraues me wheresoe'er I go 

As fate sought only me. — Dryden, 

At either end it whistled as it flew. — Dryden. 

He answered their questioiis as^ if it were a matter that needed 
it — hockt. 

Each man's mind has some ])eGuliarity as^ well asfi his face. — Id, 

These should be gently treated as^ though we exi^ected to be in 
their condition. — Sharp, 

Sempronious is as brave a man as Cato. 

M^for the rest of those who have written against me, they de- 
serve not the least notice. — Drydcn, 

Is it not every man's interest, that there should be such a gov- 
ernment of the world cw^ designs our happiness.^ — IHllotsoru 

A bottle swinging at each side, as hath been said or sung.-^ 
Couwer. 

Tliey pretend, in general, to gi*eat reflnementB, aa to^ what re- 
gards Christianity. — Addison. 

What Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In these cases we examine the why, the whafi and the how of 
things. 

Let them say what^^ they will, she will do what she lists. — 
Draytofu 

IVtark whal^^ it is, his mind aims at in this question, and not whm 
Words he expresses. — Locke. 

What! 11 canst thou not bear with me half an hour? — Sharp. 
}Fhat^^ if I advance an invention of my own to supply the defect 
of our new writers. — Dryden. 

What^^ though none live my innocence to tell ? 

Then balmy sleep had charmed my eye to rest 
What time the mom mysterious visions bring. — Pope, 
The enemy having his coimtry wasted, whxd}^ by himself and 
whai^^ by the soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Spenser. 
. Whatever is read, differs from what is repeated. — Swift. 

Whatsoever is fh*st in the invention, is last in the executiolL^- 
Hammond. 

What ho .'11 thou genius of the clime, what ho l—'Dryden. 

* 

1 Rule XXII, Rem. la • Rule XXIV, Rem. 5. " Rule XXV, Rem. 4. 

3 Rule XXIV. 7 Rule XXIII, Rem. 3. w i.e. What, [would 
> Rule I, Rem. 3. s Rule XXIV, Rem. 3. you say] What may be 

4 Rule IV, Rem. 5. * Rule XI, Spec. Rem. governed by some woid 
ft Rule XXIV, Rem. 4. ^o 6 100. understood. 

•> Rule XIV. Rem. 6. 
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Himself. Jtseir. So,4tc. See Comp. Pron. $ 101. 

He hinueip returned again. David hid himself in tlie field. 

Witli Hliainc lie remembers while himself was one of the sama 
herd, himself the same liad done. — Detiham, 

I vie wet I in my mind scr^ far as I was able, tlie begiuiiing and 
pro^^ress of a ritfin^ world. 

VVe think our fathers fools,»o wise we're gro%vii, 

Our wiser sons no doubt will tliink us so. 

Deliver us (roni the nauseous repetition of As and So, which 
some so sor^ writers, 1 may call them so, are continually sounding in 
our ears. — Fellon, 

O, aoy and had you a counsel of ladies too ? 

When. While. llien. 

Kings may take their advantage when and how they list 
I was adopted heir by his eotisent, 
Since tohcn^ his oath is broke. — Shakspeare, 
Pausing a tphile,^ thus to herself she mused. — MUUm, 
One while we thought him innocent — Ben Johnson, 
Use your memory ; you will sensibly ex{)erience a gradual im- 
provement, while you take care not to overiosul it 

The iheifi bishop of J^ntlon, Dr. Laud, attended on his majesty 
throughout that whole journey. — Clarendon, 
Thee then^ a Iwy within my anns I Knid. — Dryden, 
Till then who knew the force of those dire di earns. — JlitZfoft 

That Both. Sec Rule XX IV, Rem. G and 7. 

Ife wilts me by (hat means I told you. — Shakspearem 
What is /Aa< to us ? See thou to /Aat — Malihew, 
ril know your busuiess,</(a< I will. — Shakspeare, 
Treiit it kindly Iknt it may . 
Wish with us at least to stay. — Cowley, 

Ihat tliose lips had language ! — Cowper, 

And tlie next day, boUfi morning And aftenioon,he was kept by 
our party. 

Each other. One another. See Rule XVI. 

Lovliest of women ! heaven is in thy soul, beauty and virtue 
flliine forever about you, brightening eadi other! Thou art all di« 
vine ! — Jiddismi, 

1 Rule XIV, Rem.6. < Rule XXII, Rem. 3. i Rule XXII. " 
• Rule XXII. » Rules XXII. and X. f Rule XX, Rem. 6. Boik 

' Rule XV. 8 Rule XXII, Rem. in this sentence would be 

considered a corresponding conjunction by most grammarians; but if the sen- 
tence is annly2ed carefully , it will be seen thut both refers to the periods of 
time, viz : he was kept by our party, in buth parts of the day, in the morning^ 
and in Uu evening. Jioth, therefore, is strictly an adjective. It may not how> 
ever be worth wmlo to deviate from the usual method of disposing of it 
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The storm beats the trees against one another. — Joknsonu 
Tliis is the message that ye heard from» the beginning, that we 
vbould love one another. — John. 

Beloved, let us love one another. — Id. 

SaYo. But* 

All the conspirators save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Ceesar. — Shakspeare, 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie. 
All save the mournful Philomel and L — Young. 

He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — Wadsivorih. 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, but Lycon ? 

For who but ho who arched the skies, 
Could raise the daisy's purple bud ? 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled. — Humans. 

FALSE SYNTAX, OR EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED ACCORD- 
ING TO PREVIOUS RULES OF SYNTAX. 

I admire the generous sympathy of La&yette, he who befiiend- 
ed America. 

The tomb we visited, was Washington's, the man who is the 
boast and pride of America. 

They slow. Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you tliink it to be ? 

It was him that said it, not L 

Was it him of whom you spake ? 

Man, though he has a great vaiiety of thoughts, yet they are all 
within his own breast. 

* The words save and but^ when, in the sense of " except," or " not includ- 
inff," they are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

When used in the sense of excepty they are more commonly followed by a 
nominative, or by an entire clause ; and in this case they do the office of a 
connective, and are termed conjunctions. 

The word tcme is by some considered a verb in the Imperative in all connec- 
tions. But this word, and nearly all the conjunctions and prepo8ition8,appeai 
to have lost their original .verbal power, and are now used as connectives t« 
fhow the relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action of 
t labiect 
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Trouble, though it may be long delayed, yet it will sorely come. 

There is a great many different ways of accumulating wealth. 

Notiiing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persona. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suitablv 
to them? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and amplicity 
Ib true wisdom. 

Great pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is right.] 

Note.—- According to the best usage, the word pains in the sense of labor, 
trouble, &c., though of a plural form, is joined with a singular verb ; as, Tho 
pains they had taken too* very greatj — Clarendon. No pams ib taken.— Pope 
See Worcester's Dictionaiy. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [right] 
He dare not touch a hair of Catiline, [right] 
He dare him to the triaL [wrong.] 
He need our sympathy, [wrong.] 

NoTE.r— The yerbs need and daref are used both in a transiUveand intranai- 
tire sense. When they are intransitive; good usage authorizes the plural form 
with nouns in the singular. 

To live soberly and piously are required of all. 

What si^ifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

In unity consists the welfare and security of society. 

One or both of the scho]ai*s was present at the transaction. 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cai*es of life, has choked the 
seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them sorrow. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and commons. 

The time of William making tlie experiment 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating with vicious 
companions. 

Who have I reason to esteem so highly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he that was dead set up and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received this approbation. 

They whom he had most injured, he had the greatest reason ti 
bve. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommending these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

There is no mean of escaping the persecution. 
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And with this aineDd he was coDtent. 

Peace of mmd is an honorable amend for the sacrifices of self- 
interest 

Note. — The word meana in the sense of " cause" and the word amendi and 
BeTera] others, as, AlmSf newa, richeSf &c., have only the plural form and may 
be used either in the singular or plural number. 

Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding for- 
cibly. 
He acted in this business bolder than was expected. 
They were seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water teem with life. 
Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into hia 
hands. ^ 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His work is perfect; but his brother*^ is more than perfect 

Which of them two persons was in fault ? 

We have a great many of them flowers in the garden. 

Each of tliem in their turn receive favors. 

Every pereon, whatever be their station, are bound by the duties 
of morality and religion. 

Humility and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If ome man prefer a life of industry and economy, it is because 
lie has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety and 
labor. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capital. 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the affair amicably setded. 

It vras said by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was the 
person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither despise the poor or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to hun if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much exami- 
nation. 

Note. — Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston at 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 
I have spent three weeks at Portland, [in.] 

The old man was sitting upon the groimd on the side of the 
oad. 
I difler entirely imih you in this particular, [from.] 
He was resolved of going to the Persian court 
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He was ea^r of recommending it to his fellow citizens. 
He accused the ministers ybr betraying the Dutch. 
The history of Peter is agreeable wiJih the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought on. 
He was made much on at Argoe. 
Neither of them shall make me swerve oivA of my path. 
Ye Uind guides which strain at a gnat and swallow a cameL 
[out] 



§134. COMPOSITION.* 
Description. — EUsuit of PerapUon. 

EXERCISE I. SieHT. 

DiRECTioir.— Place an object before joa. Elxamine it carefiillj by yon 
■eue of sighL You must neither touch, taste nor smell it Then write wnaS 
you hare learned by sight. 

ModeL A piece of sealing wax. 

This piece of scaling wax is about four inches long, half an inch broad, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. It is of a very bright red, and stamped with 
the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I suppoee 
it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One end ii 
rough as if broken, and the other is smoked fromhaving been in the flame of 
a candle. 

Describe in a similar manner the following objects. 

A book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A iooking-ghuHL 

EXERCISE II. TASTE. 

Direction.— Taste the object and write the remit 

Modd. A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is only 
an infusion of the leaves of that plant. Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant. It 
is naturally somewhat bitter, but the sugar preyents it from being unpleasantly 
80. The flavor is aromatic and agreeable. 

* Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has received 
through the kindness of a friend, a small y^ark on composition, published in 
Edinburg, 1839, edittd by W. &; R. Chambers, to which ne is mainly indebted 
for some of the following pages. 
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Objects to be described. 




Onion. 
Potato. 
Lemon. 
Vinegar. 


Honey. 
Orange. 
Coffee. 
Liquorice. 


Cinnamon. 
Strawberries. 
Apples. 
Cheese. 



Ml 



EXERCISE III. SMELL. 

Direction.— Exercise the sense of smell, and write the rasnlt 

Model. A full blown rose. 

This beautful flower is called the rose, its buds are gradaally opening, lad 
ftom each proceeds a most delightful odor. But the chief perfbme is ftom 
die petals of the full blown flower. The essence i» hich is extracted lh>m tlM 
rose-leaves, forms a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 

Violet Lilac Burnt feather. 

Bozberry. Cologne. Tansy. 

Orange. Strawbeny. Hartshorn. 

Pmeapple. * Geranium. Wormwood. 

EXERCISE IV. FEELING. 

DiRXGTioVw*^With ejes shut, touch the object, and write the lesatt. 

ModeL An octavo volume. 

1 perceive by feeling, that this book is about ten inches long, six broad, and 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I dunk 
It has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat warm. 



Objects to be described. 



Door. 


Hair-glove. 

Marble. 

Paper. 


Sponge. 
Bread 


AbelL 


Silk. 



A shilling. 
Woolen cloth. 
Spect(«tor. 
Soap. 

EXERCISE V. HEARING. 

DiESCTioKd-^trike the object,or listen to its natural sounds, and describe 
them. 

. ModtL 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whined like a dog, thsa It 
gave a sort of a shrill whistle. That w^ followed by a hollow mosaing, and 
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a kmd rath like a WBterfidL This ceased, and aftemidaUMra 
a aixtara of whaitliiig and hiaing. At last, it died awaf in gentle 



Olgecta to be described. 

A fife. The sea. Singing of Inrda. 

A Tioiin. Tree& A choir. 

A tnimpeL Thunder. Bella. 

Admm. EaiL Soonda in a street. 

EXXRCI8E VI. ALL THE SENSES. 

IhRBcnov^-Place the object before yon, examine it carefbllj bj your 
wnsus in tnrn. Then write down the infonnation which each organ has giren 
foa. finish iHiat yoa hare leaned from one sense, before yon proceed to 
tbeaeiL 

MML A penciL ^ 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil ia about five incites i6ng, and a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Its shiqpe is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
■ad tapering to a point at the other. Its color is a beautiftil li^t brown with 
daifc streaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, with an <M pen 
on one side, and a short piece of red sealing-wax on the other. 

S. By feeling I perceive its shape to be exactly what my eyes c<Mnmunicated. 
Bat I ascertain something which my eyes could not tell ; nsmely^that the 
pencil ia ss hard ss this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and rough on 
the other. 

3. When I put it to my nostrils, I peicelre that it has a very alight pleasant 
edor like that of cedar wood. 

4L llie taste is sweetish. 5. It utters no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

A piece of money. An apple. A thistle. 

An orange. A shelL A pen. 

A MTBtch. A lemon. A bolL 

A flower. A book. A dock. 

EXERCISE VII. STATEMENTS AND EXPERIMERTS. 

DiRECTiov.^Place an object before you. TW it br your own sensee ■■ 
befoEO} then make experiments on it, and write down tne result. 

Mod/L A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece of India-rubber, or caoutchouc; is three inches long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is nearly black, 
with whitish or greyish parts in the middle, while some portions of it seem 
■OBMwhat brown. Its smell is strong and sooewhat disagreeable. It has no 
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p^eoUar taste, tliough some boys are fond of chewing it. I shall now make 
some experiments with it While I hold one end, yriu must pull out the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is ^mtic Next, 
1 put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it takes fire veiy 
readily, burning with brilliant light, white at the bottom and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is infiammable. By putting it into water, I perceive it floats, so its specific gravi- 
ty must be less than that of water. I further observe that it does not di- 
minish its bulk, from which I infer that it is insoluble in water. I have been 
informed however, that tar will dissolve it 1 have found it very useful m rut>- 
bing out pencil marks. 

Things to be Described. 

1. Small piece of glassi 

^TSkUTVLStOB proved by VuseMe: Size. Shape. Color. Weight Hmt 
Hardnen. SmelL Taste. Experiments. By breaking, marking, &e. 

2. CoaL 

QuALiTixs, OS proved by the senses. Size. Shape. Color. Weight 
Es^erimeiUs, With water, with fire, with a hammer. 

3. A sheet of paper. 
Qualities, Size. Shape, &c. 
Egfenmenis. Withvmter. With fire. With paint With pencil With ink. 

4. Sealing-wax. 

Qualities. Shape. Size. Color. Weight, &c. 
Experiments. With flame, with water, &c. 

EXERCISE YIII. SOURCES OF THINGS. 

Direction. — ^Place an object before you. Think of its origin, or from what 
source it came. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all tnat you have heard. You may then add an account of its 
appearance, qualities, Slc. Your description may conclude with some ex* 
periments. 

Modd. A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal cailled lead. I procured this piece at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead-works. Lead id ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for that 
purpose. Lead is bluish-white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim af^r it has been in the air for some time. 
It has no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a slight smell. It is 
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vtiy tofty and may be hammered into thin phtei. It n enily melted, te JM 
mey prove bj piittiDg a piece into the fife. 

Objects to be Described. 

1. A piece of bread. 

Bitggtaiiom. Baker, oTen, flour ; tnUUr, mill, stream, horses, water i, 
mcr, groand, plow, harrow, horses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thrashing, 
ingj Boll^ white, sweet, wholesome,' nutritious. 

2. A coat 

A^ggisfiONi. Tailor, cloth, merchant, manu&cturer, wool, dyeing, spiii- 
Biag, weaving | wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color, qnali^, 
*e. 

S, Sugar. 

A^ctfions. Grocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, plantatjqn 
negroes, BUgar-eane ; refining. Shape, color, sixe, smell, taste, &c. 

4. Paper. 

A^gssfioNs. Stationers, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boOing, 
sizing, &e. } ragHnerehant, lUioi, flax plant, mode of pieparstioii, d&c Shape 
size, color, quality. 

EXERCISE IX. USES OF THINOS. 

Direction .—Place the object before you, and tliink for what purpose it is 
usually employed. If you do not know, aak your teacher or consult a book. 

ModeL A piece of lead. 

This metal is of veiy great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofs of houses 
are made ot it. Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and white 
lead, both of which are poisonous. If we mix it with tin, the result is that 
ttsefnl compound called pewter, of which some table-spoons are made. When 
Uended with antimony, it affords a composition from which printers' types are 
east 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steeL Gold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany. Cotton Cloth. Water. 

Glass. Cows. Steam->engine. 

EXERCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

DiRTCCTiosr.— Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, saf 
where you bou^t it. whence the merchant procured it, &c. Tell whetbei M 
ii natural or artificial, simple or compound, oE'C. 
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ModeL A pen-knife. 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler'a 
He either made it himself or procured it of the manufacturer. It consists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substance. The handle is of horn, prob* 
ably that of a stag. It is of a brown color, rough and hard. It has several 
•mall rivets in it- for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a small plate on which the owner's name may oe engraven. The sec- 
ond substance is steel, of which the blade is composed. Steel is an artificial 
metal, the. result of iron prepared with charcoaL It is veiy hard and smooth. 
When properly tempered, it makes very sharp blades. 

Practice according to the Direction and ModeL 

1. A room* 

8tigge$Hon8, Floor boards, carpet-maker, pattern, color, texture, siie, thapei 
walls, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

BuggetUaru, Leaves, pages, margins, title-pages, edges, plates, wood cvts, 
Unding, author, printer, book-binder, book-seller. 

8. A house. 

SuggeUhiu. Foundation, walls, roof, floon, d ^rs, windows, stairs chim- 
neys, wood-work, plastering, painting, papering What are the tradesmen 
employed in making a house 7 

4. A fire-place. 5. An inkstand. 

EXERCIB* XI. 

The following directions may afibrd ^ ine aid to the learner in his eflbrts at 
composition. *> 

1. A subject should be selected on iiich the writer has some defimte knowl* 
edge, and which is not beyond his power of comprehension. 

2. The writer should think long uid patiently on his subject before attempt- 
ing to compose. 

3. When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and make suck divii. 
ions as vrill enable him to examine every part separately, something like the 
foUowing example. 

■XAHFLS. 

&]^e(l— Children ahould render obedionoe and tore to dwb 
parents. 
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1. Becaofe they are under obligatio ^to their paienti for benefits reoetred 
fhun them. 

2. Became in this way they aecare their own happiness. 

9. Became God has commanded them to honor their parents.* 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject are pfesented as a skel 
eton of the whole j w follows : 

5ti&;eef.— Indepen jence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 

2. Its effect upon the character* 

5. Its effect upon society. 

4. The different icinds of independence. 

6. The difference between independence and obstlBacy. 

XZSBCISE XII. 

Let a pIiB or ikeleton be made oat for the treatment of the following tti5;>ete 

SuljeeU, 

Benevolence. InduBtry. 

Power of conscience. Th6 love of praise. 

Intcgrit}'. Intemperance. 

Tlie observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A fretful temper. The love of knowledge. 

After the subject has been selected, and methodized or planned, the follow 
iag directions may be observed. 

1. Ezaaaine the diviaiom separately, and place such thoughts under each di 
vision, and no others, as properly belong to it 

2. Carefully analyze every sentence Ifter it has been written, to see whether 
any improper or unnecessary words have been used, and whether the sentence 
is grammatically correct • 

S. After the essay or composition has been once written, begin anew and re- 
write eveiy sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different expressions 
would not be more dear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost every thought 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4 Attend carefully to the spelling, pohiticg, and capitUs. 

m 

■ZBKCISS ZIIL VARIZTT OF EZPaXSSION. 

The ^amo idea may be expressed in different ways ; and it vrUl be both asefii] 
isd eatertaining for the leame* to prutice such exercises as the followiag . 

* IfewBaa's Rhetoric : See also Parker's Aids to English composition. 
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UOD£U 

The soul is immortal. 

Tkt ■■• idnnay be ezprnwd in diflemt wafb 

The Boal will never die. 

The soul will never cease to exist 

The soul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endless eziitenca. 

Sentences for Prachce, 

A wiBG son maketh a ^lad fatlier. A foolish son is the heaThmi 
of (cause of sorrow to) his mother. 
When we have finished our work, we will play. 
After dinner we vnW walk in the field. 
Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as well as to the bo^« 
A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour tfie sheep. 
True religion teaches us to be gentle and affiible. 
My fiiend died last night, without a struggle or a groan* 

§ 135. PROSODY. 

« Prosody treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of verrifiealkni. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a certain syllabla 
in a word ; as, The syllable ban in abandon. 

Note. — Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. EmphatU is a 
stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mariL its impoitantse. Aeceni is a 
stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to prono u nce it 
A short syllable requires half the time of a long one. 

§ 136. VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is a measured arrangement of words Into poedcal 
lines or verses. 

A verse consists of a certain number of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

Bhpne is the correspondence of the last sound of one line to the 
last sound of another. ,^^ 

Blank verse is the name given to a End of poetry written witb> 

out rhpne. 
A staraa consists of several lines, and is sometimes improperly 

called a verse. 
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A couplet, or disdch, ooiudstt of two poeUcai lines which main 
oomplete seDse. 
A ibot is a division of a verse consisting of two or three syllablea 
Scanning is dividing a line into the feet qf which it is composed. 

The principal feet in English verse are the following. 

FZZT. 

1. Aniambas. o- 
S. A Trochee. - o 
S. An Anapeit o o - 

L An Iambus has the first efyllable unaccentedt and the last ac- 
cented ; as, Betray, consist 

SL a Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unao- 
eented , as. Hateful, pettish. 

8. An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, Contravene, acquiesce. 

$ 1S7. UMBIC VERSE. 

Iambic verses may be divided into several species, according to 
the number of ieet or syllables of which they are composed. 
1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of an lana- 

bus, with an additional shoit syllable ; as, 

• 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

NoTBw— We have no poem of thii measure, bat it may be met with hi stan- 



.2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be con< 
tmued through any great number of lines. It consists of two 
Iambuses. 

Note.— .In reading Iambic verse, the accent is on the second lyUahle of 
each foot; or on the even syllables ; as, To m^ | the ruse. 

What pUce | is hfere ! 
What%c6nes | appear * 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syUable j as, 

I Up6n I a mo6nt | ain 
Beside a fountain. 
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3. The third form eonsists of three lambuseSi 

In pld I ces fdr | or nedc, 
Or fa I mous dr | obscur6. 

It Bometimoi admits of an additional short syllable; as^ 

Our hearts | no 16n | ger Un | guish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And mky | at Idst | my wed | ry age, 
Find out | the pedce | ful her | mit | Age, 

5. The fifUi species of English Iambic, consists of Jive Iambuses. 

How 16v*d, I how vdl | u'd 6nce | avdils | thee n6t, 
To whdm reldted, dr by whdm beg6t. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it consists of fiw 
vambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, it is capable of many varieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the Mejh 
andrine measure. It consists of six lambusea 

For thou I art b6t | of diist ; | be hOm | ble dnd [ be wise. 

7. The seventh and last form of oiur Iambic measure, is made 
up of seven Iambuses. 

The L6rd I desc^n I ded fr6m | above I and b6w'd I the hedv I ens 
hlg;h. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken into two; the 
first containing four feet, and the secoiid three; 

When dll | thy m6r | cies O' | my G6d ! 
My ris | ing soul | surveys. 

J 138. TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1. The shortest Trochiuc verse in our language, consists of one 
Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tumult I cease, 
Sink to I p6ace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on serious oc- 
casions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of two 

feci ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 

serious purpose. 

On' the J m6un I tain, 
By' a I fodn | tain. 
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NoTs^-In raadinff Trochaic Teneythe accent ia placed on the fint a^llafal* 
of each foot, or on Uie odd •yllablea; as. On' the | moun'tain. 

It sometimea contains two feet, or trocheea, with an additional ioog bjQm 
hle;aa, 

In' the I ddys of I old 
Fdblea pldinly told. 

3L The third species confflsts of thru trochees ; as^ 

Wh^n our | hedrts are | mdoming : 

Or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable j as, 

R68tle8S I m6rtals | t6il for | n6ught; 
Bliss in | vdin from | edrth ia | sSught. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees; aa^ 

Il<Sund us I r6ars the | t6mpest | 16uder. 

'Hum form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

I 'die I dflcr | dinner | in his | chair, 
Sdt a I fdrmer, | ruddy, | fdt and | fair. 

Bat this measure is veiy uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It Is oqdi- 
pofled of ,/!iM trochee& 

All' that I wdlk on I fo6t or | ride in | chdri | ots, 
All' that I dw611 in | pdla | cds or | gdrrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consisis of fix tro- 
chees; OS, 

On' a I m6untain, | 8tr6tcli'd be | ncath a | hodry | willow, 
Ufy a I shdpherd | swdin, and | view'd the | rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language admits. 

$ 139. ANAPiESTIC VERSE. 

1. Tlie first and simplest form of oiu: genuine Anapaesdc verse 
if made up of two Anapaests ; as, 

But his codr | age *gan fail, 
For no drts i could avail. 

TUs form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his cofir | age 'gan f&il | him 
For no drts | could avdil | him. 

9L The second species consists of three AnaiiaestSL 

O ye wodda, I spread your brdnch | es apdoe ; 
To your deepest rec6sse8 I fly' ; 
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I would hide with the bedsts of the chAae; 
I would vdnish from every ey6. 

This ii a very pleasing measure, and miK;h used, both in solemn and eheer 
Ril subjects. , 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of fow 
Anapaests. 

May I gdy | ern my pds | sions with db | solute swdy ; 
And grow wi | ser and b6t | ter as Ufb | wears awdy. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

On the wdrm | cheek of yo6th, | smiles and t6 \ ses are bl^nd | ing. 

Note.— In reading Anapxstic verse, the accent is placed on the third sy] 
lahle of each foot 3 as, 

I would hide | with the be&sts 1 of the ch&se. 

§ 140. POETIC LICENSK 

Poetry owes much of its effect to the peculiar style in which it 
Is dressed. It indulges more freely than prose in figurative expres- 
sions, in contractions and transpositions, in exclamations, antiqua 
ted words and phrases, and other peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology, Figures of Syntax, and Figures of Rhetoric 

A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the usual 
form of a toord, 

A figure of Syntax is the intentional deviation in the usual con- 
struction jif a word. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a departure from the usual application 
of a word. ^ 

$ 141. FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGy. 

1. Elision is the omission of a part of a word. 

This figure includes Syncope, or an omission in the. middle of a word ; as. 
Listening, lov'd; apocope,or the elision of a final vowel or syllable; apharitist 
or the elision of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a word; as, 'gainat 
for againslf squire for eequire. 

2. Stn jehesis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
Stesi for see-esty drowned for droum-ed, 

3. DiARESis is the separation of two vowels that might fonn a 
diphthong; as^ cUhrial^ not ceruiZ; cooperate^ not coopavU. 
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Paraoogk is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a 
word ; as, ffWtovl-en for wUhout ; houndrtn for bound. 

Prosthesis is the prefijdng of an expletive letter; as, Be-tavea 
for hvtd; a-doum for doum; y-dad for cUuL 

Tmesis is the separation of a compound word, by an interven- 
ing word; as^ To-uB-wardj for Unoardrus. 

$ 142. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 
L Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words necenary 
to complete the construction of the sentence, but not essentia] to 
e]q>re88 the meaning. 

Almoft all compound ■entences are more or less elliptical, tome exasa^'CM 
of which may be seen under the difierent parta of speech. 

1. The ellipaii of the arUeU; aa, A man, woman, and child. The article a 
is omitted, by ellipsia, before woman and child. 

2. The ellipaia of the noun; as, The laws of God and man; i.e. the laiM 
of God and the laws of man. 

3. The ellipmsof thioadjteiive; as, A delightful garden and orchard; i.e. a 
delightful garden, and a diHgh^fkd orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of a pronoun; as, I love and fear him; Le. I love him, dec 
This is the man they love, i.e. which they love. 

6. The ellipsis of the verb; as, The man was old and crafty; i.e. tne man 
was old, and the man was crafty ; She was young and beautiful and good ; 1.9. 
she was young, she was beautiful, and she was good. I went to see and hear 
him; ije. to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb; as, He spoke and acted wisely; l.e. He tpokft 
wisely, and he ac ."ted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of a preposition; as, He went into the abbeys, halls, and pub- 
lic buildings ; into is omitted before haUs, and pitbUe btdldinge, 

8. The ellipsis of the conjfmeHon; as, They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of the Creator; and is omitted, by ellipsis, before wiMdom 
and goodness. 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection; as,0 pity and shame! i.a.0 pity! O 
shame ! 

2. Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necen&ry to 
express the meaning ; as. 

Peace f O virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 

4 Emallage is the use of one part of speech for another; ai% 

The fearful hare limps awktoard. 
They fall tuecessive and succeesive live. 
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4. Hytebbaton is the transposition of words ; m^ 

The muses fair, these peaceful thadea among. 
He wanders earth around, 

f 143. FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
L A Sonus is an express and formal comparison. 

XXAHFLES. 

The actions of princes are like those great rivers, the couiMof which ererj 
one heholds, but their springs have been seen by few. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains^ 
The parted wave no furrow, from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

2. A Metaphor is a comparison impUed in a siiii^ word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 will be unto her a waU of fire round about 

Thou art my roek and my fortress. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my pathi 

3. PsBsoinpicATiON or Prosofofgbia is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jordan was driven backl The mountains skipped like ramiy and the little 
bills like lambs. 

Rome for empire far renowned 
TVampUs on a thousand States; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4 An Allegory is a continued metaphor ; for examples See 
Ezekiel XVfl. 22—24, and Ps. XXX. 8. 

4.MET0NYMT is Substituting the name of one thing for tliat of 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

They crown tfte wine [cups]. They read Cowperj i,e. The poetry of Cow- 
per. Gray haira should be respected. 
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6L Vision is a figure by which Bomethmg iimigiiiafy is repre- 
■ented as ntd and present to ihe sensea 



I Mem to mjMlf to behold thii eitj, the orasmeiit of the earth, end the 
nphal of all nationi, aoddonly iHTolved in one conBagration. I lOO before 
me the ■langhterad heapt of citizona, lying nnboiied in the midat of their 
ndned conntay. The furioua coontenance of Cethegna riaea to nyview, 
while with a nTage joy, he ia triumi^iing in yonr miaeiiea. 

7. Apostkophx is turning off finm the regular coufse of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 



^ Sool of the jnat ! companion of the Good! 

O iun, thy everlasting light. 

8. HrpKKBOLB consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth* 



I aaw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear the blaated fir ; hia ahistd 
the rising moon ; he aat on the ahore like a cload of miat on the hill. 

9. Stnecdoche is putting the name of the whole of anything 
for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the wceots for the sea, the 
ro^* for the lioase, the head for the person, the heart for the emo- 
tions, &C. 

10. laoNT is the intentional use of words in a sense contrary to 
that wliich the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as. 

The prophet Elijah when he challenged the priests of Baal, " mocked them 
and aaid, Ciy aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he ia on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.'' 

11. Aktithesis is the placing of different or opposite words in 
contrast; as^ 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his stores, but tr 
J|mini«h his dosires. 

Though pooTf Juxuriout; though tvbnwmot, vofn. 
Though deep, yet dear ; though gentU, yet not dtdL 

12. Climax is a figure in which tlie sentiment rises or sinks in 
regular gradation; as, 

Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue Imowledge ; and to knowledge tem 
perance, &rC. See 3 Pot. 1 : ^7. 
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TABLE I. 



1. Nouna whoae plurals are formed according to the analogy of the languag- 
es from which they are derived. 



▲rasum 
AvtoiulM 



AntUlMiii 
▲ulyiia 



▲pes 



Bam 



Budlt 

Critcrin 

Ciiib 

Caliz 

CfaiTMUi 

Ch«rab 

Datam 
DaidsntuB 

Dogma 

Dteratit 

EUi|Mta 

Emphub 

Epbemarif 

EflluTium 



Emtam 



Caotoimta 
\ aatomatoni 
aLinaniwnm 
antitbeHi 
UttljrtM 



|!apicei 
i;apexa_ 
' sppoMieBi 
iappnidixM 



bamz 

buMUM 

bandits 

criteria 

criteriona 

eriaes 
(ealicea 
(ealizea 

ehrynlidea 
( eherubim 
( eheruba 

data 

deaiderata 
CdoffDua 
\ dofoiata 

dicreara 

ellipKa 

empbaiea 

eMcmeridea 

eOluria 
C enoomiunia 
I enoouita 

enata 

AiDguaei 

formulas 

formoUs 



FoeoB 

Oymnariim 

OenoB 
Hfpotheais 
Icnia Attous 
Index 

Index 



Larva 
Medlam 

Menonndani 

MoneDtun 

MetauHotphoais 
Miasma 

Moosteor 

Nebula 

Oaaia 

PbenomeooB 

Farentbeajs 

Phaaia 

Radiua 

Scholium 

Stratum 

Stamen 

Stimolut 

Seraph 

Specolna 

Tbeaia 

ToriBX 



I 



bcl 

fjmnada 

gynmaiiiBi 

fjenera 

bypotheaet 

iffneafiittti 



indioai 



(pointsn flf 
Ubiea of 
contents) 
Creferrtnf 
to al^emit 
qnutitiea) 



larna 
I madia 
medinma 
mesnonnda 
memofandnoM 
uoweiita 
momen turns 
metamorptaoaas 



maaieuras 
nebuljs 



parentheses 



radii 
(scholia 

\ KboliUBS 

strata 
(stamens 
I stamina 

stimuU 
(seraphim 
{ seraph 

specula 

tfaans 

nutices 



2. The following noana ore used only in the plural. 



Archhm 



BUUaids 

Bitters 

Bowds 

Llotbssk 
Calends 
lltds 



Drawers 



Drees 

Embera 

Entrails 

Oooda 

Hatcbea 

H oae (at ockinta) 

Hyatencs 

Victosla 



(an article of 
dreaa) 



Literati 

Leea 

Lettera (Uteratore) 

Lungs 

MinutiM 

Manners 

Morals 

Nippers 

Nones 

Orgies 



Pincers 

Pleiads 

Snnflers 

Sciasora 

Sheara 

Shambles 

Tidings 

Tongs 

Thanks 

Vespers 



TABLE II. 

1. Noons whose feminine gender is expressed by different words 



Bav 


helle 


■oy. 


^w 


Brother 


sister 


Buck 


doe 


Drake 


duck 


Earl 


countess 


Pather 


mother 


Friar or monk 


nm 


Oander 


goose 



HdKuKm. 


J\fninhti» 


Ocntleman 


lady 


Hart 


roe 


Horse 


msre 


Husband 


wife 


Kinf 
Lad 


ST 


Landlord 


lanil*«Iy 


Lofd 


lady 


Male 


bmale 



MueuUne. 




Man 


woman 


Master 


mistress 


Master 


miss 


Nephew 


niece 


Papa 


mamma 


Sod 


daughter 


Stag 
Uncle 


bind 


aunt 


Wizard 


witcli 



21G 
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X. Noons wImm femuuiM it exprawed bj a diflTovence of termination. 



fcupbiiw 



Bnt 




TABLE ill. 



IBBEGULAB VERBS. 
The fimni maiked thus* are obsolete, or nearly so, but occur in ancient wzituga 



Abida 

An 

Arte, 



B«t 



Btmt* 

Benech 

Bid 

Bind 

BiM 

Blead 

Blow 

Braak 

niVH 
Bring 

BvHd 

Bunt 

But 

Cut 

Catch 

Chid* 
Chun I 
ChoowS 
Clwve (tokd- 

CiMT* (to 

■pIK) 



5 awoke 
{awakid 

bora, ban* 

beat 



(cleaved 
< clove* 

cleft 



P. 



awaked 

bona 
baattbaateD 



baraafad, baiaft 

beaoufhl 

bid,UddeB 

bound,b4QDdea«' 

bit, bittea 

bled 

blown 

broke, bioheB 

brad 
brought 

boUt 

bnnt 

booght 

oaat 

eatcbed, canght 

ebM, chidden* 

ehoH, dKMea 

cleaved 

cleft, clove, do- 



PruniL 

Cii 

CkrtI 



Coal 

Crow 

Cat 

Duef 

Deal 

Dig 

Do 
Draw 

Drive 

Drink 

DweU 

Eat 

Enjrav. 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flea 

Fling 

Fly* 

Forget 

Fonaka 
Freeia 
Get 
Gild 




P, 



eat 



*alt,dMM 



(dfove 
{drave* 

drank 
(dwelt 
) dweUed 

ate 

ST' 

felt 
fooght 



diawa 

drivoDf divaa 
drave 
drank, dkiai^ 



dwelt, dwallad 

eat,( 



fkll 
felt 
fooght - 



[vai 



{ 



fled 

flnng 

flew 

forgot 

forgot 



flfed 
flung 



foiget. 



froae 



fBt 



gol.Kottaa 
SiMad,gat 



tranitive, b regahr. 
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SM 

OiT* 

Oo 

GnT* 

Grind 

Grow 

liars 

Hang 

R«r 
Hew 

MMa 
Hit 
Hold 
. Uait 
K«rp 

lUMMl 

Knit 
Rjiow 
Uda 
Uf 



Ut 

IM (dnrB) 

Maka 
Maui 
Mm< 

»ow 

if 

Snd 
Aaad 

Kid 
Ridt 



f 



KiTt 

K«w 

8*11 



Bhakt 
ehaps 
Slart 
Bbeu 
Shod 

EUm 

Shtw 
Sliow 

SIMM 

Slioot 

Bfariafc 

llmd 



gflM, flTt 

nw 

want 

WnrtA 

grooDd 

grew 

Bad 
Cbaagad 
{kuu 

hcaid 

bawjd 

hid 

hit 

twld 

kart 

kept 

kaclt, koaetaA 

kail, kiMlBd 



Udad 

laid 

lad 

left 

laat 

tat 

!•' 

loat 
Kada 
I 



Bowad 

raid 

pal 

raad 

mt 

nd 



cru>c 
{raac 



rivad 

uwad 

■aid 



aowbt 

•ei? 

aaBt 

aat 

■book 

■kapad 

ihavad 



P. Partieiplt. 

ffirdad,(itt 

(iveo 

Kona 

gnrtd. griTaB 

(ronofl 

KTOWO 

bad 

haniadf bODf 

beard 

bewed, bewn 

kid, bidden 

bit 

beld, holden* 

hart 

kept 

knelt, knedcd 

knit, koittad 

known 

bHiaa 

Uid ' 

lad 

latt 

lent 

let 

hlB 

loti 

uada 

neaiit 

Bat * 

BWWad. BOWB 

{•id 

pvt 

md 

real 

rid 

rid. riddak* 

rvH 

rlaaa 
rivad, rltn 



iwad,«wa 
u4 



iOUKbt 

•old 

aaat 

■at 

•bikan,iheek 

ibapa. ilupas 

duvM. ibatai 

riMruad,ibom 



SAlnad 
c tbawa 

■be wad 

thni 

■hot 

Ovnalukiiak 

■krad^ 



■bona 

altined 
■hawa 
•bowiLitowil 

■kod 
■hot 



■brad 



PnmntL 
bhnt 

8tnf 

9 ink 

Sit 

SUy 

blMD 

Slida 

Sline 

Sllnl 

Slit 

Smita 

Sow 

Speak 

8{KW1 

Spend 

Spill 

Spin 
Spit 
bpmd 

Bprinf 

Sund 

Steal 

Btiuf 

Struia 

Strike 

Striof 

Sthre 

Strew 

Saaw 

iwtar 

I fat 

Sfteil 

iWlB 

iwiag 

Take 

Taach 
lear 

Tell 
Tbick 

TftiTa 

Tbrow 

Tknat 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

WeaTa 

Waap 

Wia 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 
Write 



(aaaf 
{■aar 

■onk, 
■at 

■lew 

■lent 

■lid 

■Innc 

•luni 

■Ut, aUlM 

■note 

•owed 
$ i|oka 
(■pake* 

■pad 

■peot 
5 fpilled 
< apilt 

■pun, apu 

■pit, anat* 

•pread 
S«pnw< 
C spraitf 

■tood 

ttiila 

itoec 

•trid, atro* 

•inek 

•trasf 

•trove 

■trowed 

itrewed 
1 (Wore 
C aware* 

•waat 
^■wallad 
Siwan, 
I ■warn 

■WIIBf 

took. 

taofbt 

tore, tan* 

taH 
, ttet^t 
S thrived 
( tkrofa 

tkittw 

flknat 

li«d 

watai 

wore 

wove 



^. 



\ 



worked 

W I Nl'kt 



■vaff' 



Si.-*"— 

SiTiiiitai* 

■Innf 
ilani 
■lit, ■Utiad 
■tutten, aBit 
■owed, sowa 

■poke, qMkan 

■pad 
■peat 

spaiodfipltt 

■paa 

■pit, ■pitta* 

■pread 



■tood 



■tWtf 

iai<(triddaB 

ttrack,itriitkaB« 

■tran( 

•tnvea 

■tlBwedi 

•trawad 



BWBt 

■wallad^nraiM 



fWUf 

Mm 

tara 

Md 
UM1«kt 

ftrifad ^IU M 

dnwa 
tkrart 
iitM, tiaaiili 



warn 
wavan, wtra 



woa 



irriBfM 
, WTilaiinil 



rkad 
wraaikt 

WTW|,WI 



HoTB.r»A coiuonant is lometiinM annexotl to the preaqnt of regular verbs 
berore tiM terauiutioB dctedlM annexed to form thm lau^iftct tenie or Per 
fBCtltoisipU. 8m Rule 6, pife SS4. 

o 



APPENDIX. 



DERIVATION. 

ABOirr 2d000| or five-eighths of the words ixk the English 
Langoage are of Anglo^Ssxcn origin ; the remaining part 
are derived from the Latin, Greek^ French, and some other 
Languages. 

The following is a specimen of the orthography of the Engllih Luigaa|e 
about the fourteenth centniy. 



fficm, wrUtm 1380. 

The following extracts are from some of the earliest English anthon. 

Nowe for to speak of the commune, 

It is to dread of that ibrtime, 

Which hath beMe in sondiye londes. — Qower, 

Aba, alas! with how defe an ere deth cruell tumeth awiie fto 
wretehea^and naieth ibr to close weepyng eyeas. — Cftotieer. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridin out,, he lovid chevidrie, 

Trouth and honour, fi^dome and ciutesy. — kL 

Mine high estate, power and auctontie, 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spte. 

That richcsse, worship, welth and dignitie, 

Joy, rest, amd peace, and all things fynaOy, 

That any pleasure or profit may come by. 

To mannes comfort, ayde and sustinannce, 

Is all at my deuyse and ordinaunce.^ — TkamoM Mart. 



2^ ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Words ai*e either primitive or derivative. 
A primitive word is one which is not derived from any 
other word in the language. 
A derivative is one which is formed from some primitiye 

word or words. 
Words ore derived from one anotlier in various ways ; viz : 

1. Substantives are derived from verh& 

2. Verbs are derived from substantivesi, adjectives^ and muqb- 
ttmes from adverb& 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. 8uh$tmUha are derived from verba ; as, from '' to love/' comet ^ lover f* 
ftom ** to visit, visitor j" from " to survive, survivorj" &c 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is dlfEcnlt to determiae 
whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the noon from the verb, viz > 
Love, to love^ hate, to bate; fear, to fears sleep, to sleep; walk, to walk ) 
ride, to ride ; act, to act ; &rC. 

2. Verba are derived from nourUf adjecHveaf and sometimes ftom adverba ; 
as, from the noun aaU comes ''to sait;^ from the adjective ufarm, " to warm ;" 
and from the adverb forwardj ** to forward." Sometimes they are formed by 
lengthening the vowel, or soflcning the consonant; as/from giiiass,''to graiejf' 
sometimes by adding en; as from length , ** to lengthen;'' especially to adjee 
fives ; as, from ahort, ** to shorten, '^ bright, ** to brighten." 

3. Adjeetivea are derived from nouna, in the follovring manner i Adjeetives 
denoting plenty are derived from nouns by adding y; as, firom health, healthy 
wealth, wealthy; migh^, mighty; dec 

Adjectives denoting the matter out oF which any thing is made, are derived 
firo^ nouns by adding en ; as, from Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen ; 
&c 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from noans, by adding /uT; am, 
ioy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitful ; &c 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, are derived 
horn nouns by adding aome; as, from Light, lightsome; trouble, troublesome; 
toil, toilsome ; ^c 

Adjectives denoting want ara derived from noans, by adding lest; as, from 
worth, worthless ; from care, carelen ; joy, joyless ; dco. 

Adjectives denoting likeness, are derived ftom nonns^ by adding ^; as, from 
■tan, manly ; earth, oarthly ; court, courtly ; &e. 
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SomQ adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from noHna.by adding 
ish to them ; which termination, when added to adjectives, imports dimination, 
or lessening the quality ; as, White, whitish ; i.e. somewhat wliito. When 
added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character; as. Child, 
childish ; thief, thievish. 

Some adjectives ate formed from nouns or verbs, by adding the terminatioa 
ahU ; and those adjectives signify capacity 3 as, Answer, answerable ; to chan^, 
changeable. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives sometimes by adding the terminatioa 
ness : as, White, whiteness ; swii\, swiftness } sometimes by adding ft or <, 
and making a small change in some of the letters ; as. Long, length 3 high, 
height. 

5. Adverbs qf quality are derived from adjectiveSf by adding ly, or chang- 
mg le into ly; and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they 
are derived 3 as, from base comes basely; from sloto, slowly; from a6Ze, aXAy. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The 
primitive words of any language are very few 3 the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the terminatitms hood 
or headf shipf cry, totcft, rieky donij ton, metU, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or heady are such as signiiy character or qaali- 
tios 3 as. Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &rC. 

Nouns ending in skipy are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition ^ as. Lordship, stewardship, partnership, Slc. Some nouns ending 
in ship, are derived from adjectives 3 as. Hard, hardship, &c. 

Nouns which end in cry, signify action or habit 3 as, Slavery, foolery, prud- 
ery, ice. Some nouns of this sort come from adjectives 3 as^ Brave, bravery^ 
&c. 

Nouns ending in wiek, rieky and domy denote dominion, jurisdiction, or con 
dition 3 as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

Nouns which end in ton, are those that signify profession 3 as, Physician, 
musician, &rC. Those that end in ment and age, come generally from the 
French, and commonly signify the act or habit; as, Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjectives, and denote 
character or habit ; as, Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives 3 but tliese are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, A^, Hng, ingy ock^ ely and the like $ a% 
Lamb, lambkin 3 goose, gosling 3 duck, duckling 3 hill, hillock 3 &c. 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFDCEa 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
fixrmed bj the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A. prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the bemu- 
sing of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A suffixj is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word ) 
as» sure/y, contentment. 

• 1. SAXOJS PREFIXES. 

A lignifioB on, t», or at; as, oshoro, afar, asleep. 
Bx, vpoAf hyfjw, 6cc. 3 as, 6(«peak, 6etide, besprinkle, 6fcai»e. 
For, from or agaxMt : ns, ybrbear, forbid. 
Form, htfore ; as, foretell , foreknovf. 
Mis, wrong, erroneous, or dtfettwe ; as, misconduct, miffiile. 
Out, beyond, more, or exterior; as, outrun, outlive, outeide. 
OrXR denotes excess, or superiority; as, overdo, overcome. 
Uir, negation, or pHvation ; as, uncertain, unbind. 
Uhdxr signifies beneath, n^erior; as, undermine, undergo. 
Up denotes devaUon, or subversion ; as, upland, ujMot 
WiTB signifies from, or back ; as, unlAstand, viifthoid. 

2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or ABs, signifies from ; as, avert, abstract. 

Ao, A, AC, AF, AG, AL, AN, AP, AR, AS, or AT, signifies to, ut; as, oeetde, 
fflot, annex, arrest, attract, q/fix. 

Antx signifies btfore ; as, antecedent. 

CiRCCM sigi^ifies round; as, circumnavigate. 

Con, cq^ coc, col, com, or cob, signifies eUher, together ;.bm, cohere, collect, 
eompress, correlative. 

Contra signifies against; as, contradict This prefix is sometimes changed 
to counter ; as, cotmteract. 

De signifies from or down; as, deduce. 

Dis generally implie separation or disunion; as in dissolve. It has some- 
times a negative use ; as in disapprove. Dis takes also the form di and d(fi 
as in c^'verge, d(^use. 

£ or Bx signifies out q/^ or from ; as, eject, to cast oat ; evade, to escapo 
from. This prefix takes also ^e forms ec and ef; as, eccentric, ^ace. * 

Etitra signifies beyond or more than ; as, extraordinary. 

In, iM, BN, iG, iL and iR, before adjectives, have a negative significatioc ; 

as, inactive, not active. Before a verb, they signify in, into, or c^ainsL 

Intxr signifies between or among; as, intervene, tfitersperse, to scattoi 
among. 
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Ob, oc, of, op, fWf In fht way qf; as, obstruct, occur. 

Per, Vwough or by ; as, pervade, to pan through 5 |»crchance, by chaneo. 

Pre or prje, b^re ; as, precede, to go bcforo. 

PR0,ybr, forth f or fanoard; as, pronoun, for a noun ; provoke, to call 
Ibrth ; promote, to move forward. 

Re, again or back; as, reenter, recall. 

Retro, badnoard ; as, retrocession. 

Se, aside ; as, secede. 

Sine, without ; as, sinecure, without care. 

Sdb,suc,sdf,suo,8up and sus signify under i as, ttiiscribe, to write under 

SiiPER signifies beyond, above, or over; as, st^ematural, beyond nature 
•tipervise, to oversee. 

Trans signifies over, or beyond; as, tronifer, to cany over. 

3. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation ; as, ilnomalous, wanting rulQonoBy- 
mous, wanting name ; anarchy want of government. 
8. Amphi, both or fioo; as, ilnipftibious, living in ftoo elements. 

3. Anti, against; as, ^ntiacid, against acidity; on^ebrile, against fever] 
antithesis, a placing against 

4. Apo, aph, from; as,ilpostrophe, a turning from ; opAsresis, a taking from. 

5. DiA, through; as, Diagonal, through the comers ; diameter, the measure 
through. 

6. Epi, eph, upon; as, epidemic, upon the people; epAemesa, upon a day. 

7. Hemi, hailf; as, //emisphcre, half a sphere. ^ 

8. Htper, over; as, //ypercritical, over-critical. 

9. Hypo, under ; as, //ypothesis, supposition, or a placing-mider. 

10. Met A, beyondfOver; as, Jfetamorphose, to change to another shape. 

11. Para, against; as, Paradox, something contraiy to common opinion. 
12* Peri, around; as, Periphery, the circumference, or measure round. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Monosyllables which end in f, Z, or 8, preceded by a enngle 

rowely have the final consonant doubled; as, Staff, grass, mUL 

J' 

Except, a», qf, \f, gas, has, was, yes, his, is, us, Vius, Vds, 

2. Double I generally becomes single before an additional con« 
sonant ; as, skill, skil/uL 

Note.— Words endingr in any other double letter, preserve it double before 
the terminations Jul, tyf nets, less. 
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3. la words endiDg in y preceded by a consonant, the y is 
ehonged into t, before an additional syllable ; as, Marry f marnar 
fity^pitietL 

EicEPTioir.— Before ing,y is retained to preyent the doubling of t; u^ 
Marry, narrying. Words ending in ie drop the e and take y ; as, die, dyui^^. 

Note.— The yerb to dye, or dU, (to ctAm) and soma odMn, retain the e be- 
fore ing, to prevent ambiguity. 

4. Words ending in silent e generally omit the e before an ad- 
ditional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, Fhrce, forcible, raet^ 
ramng. 

ExcEPTiOH.^ j) Words ending in ct or gc, retain the e before aUt, tmti •■, 
Peace, peaceable, change, eiumgeabU, outrage, outrageoue. 

(2) Words ending in oe retain the final e; as, Hoe, hoeing; ehoe, shoeing. 
(9) Words ending in ee drop the final e on receiving an additional syllabi* 
beginning with e; as, ne,8eest, agree, agreed. 

5. Verbs of one syllable ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, and verbs of more than one syllable ending in 
tlie same manner, and accented on the last syllable (as regret^) 
double tlie final consonant on receiving an additional syllable ; as, 
Regrelj regretted. 

Remark. — Most verbs ending in I though not accented on the last syllable* 
double the I on receiving an additional syllable i as, TVaoel, traoeUing, travelled, 
model, modelling, modelled. 

Note — ^This last remark is according to the orthography of Worctstif^e 
Dictionary. Perry and Webster allow but a single I. 

6L Compound words formed by prefixing a word or a syllable to 
a monosyllable ending in oU, retain the U; as, BefaUj heUiraUf neaU. 
Except wiUialf ffieremlhalj and uhatwUkaL — Waircedtr. 
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